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The Wrong Side of the Counter—By Maude Radford Warren 
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HERE are two exceedingly good-looking sack suits, as far from the commonplace 
as they are from harsh extremes. Clothes of worth; worthily made. 


RPA eb &! 


You're sure of quality, right style and right price with Kuppenheimer Clothes— 
always. See them at the better clothiers everywhere. 


A 


You’ ll be interested in our book, 
“*Styles for Men.’’ Send for it 
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Opportunity doesnt 
Knock — it rings! 
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F there is anything in starting a 
new year right, there are three 
hundred and sixty-five days 
every year in which to do it. 





You can date a year from any time, 
you know—there’s your birthday or 
Decoration day, or the day of the Fire 
Works, or any other old day. 

Why not start all over again today— 
make a New Year’s resolution and 
work it hard—get the vim, the energy, 
the determination, the outlook that 


) 


you had on January one >—Rather don’t 


set your mind—set Big Ben and set him 
so that you will be awake in time to 
keep your date with your opportunity. 


Opportunity doesn’t’ knock, it rings, 
says Big Ben and if you keep today’s 
date with her you may change her name 
to-morrow to Achievement. 


Big Ben is a clock for get-there men. He stands 7 inches tall, 
massive, well poised, triple plated. He is easy to read, easy to wind 
and pleasing to hear. He calls just when you want and either way you 
want, five straight minutes or every other half minute during ten minute 
unless you shut him off.—He’s sold by 18,000 watchmakers, but 
if you can’t find him at your jeweler’s, a money order sent to Westclox, 
La Salle, Illinois, will bring him attractively boxed and express prepaid 


$2.50 


Three Dollars in Canada. 
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O Darning for Me on 74s Trip, Dad. 


If we stay s7x months we’re fixed for ose.’ 


1 style, too. 


There's this about Holeproof Sox and Stockings that 
makes many people wonder They are so soft and so 
stylish, and can be had in such light weights, that many 
whe see them say, These hose can’t wear.” 

Yet six pairs are guaranteed to wear a full six months 
from the day they are purchased And that means 
every stitch —from a running thread, to the largest hole. 


It covers the entire article, not merely heels and toes. 


The Simple Reason 


This joining of style, light weight, 
and wear is done in a simple manner, 
It means paying the price of quality 
by the manufacturer. We pay an 
average of 74 cents a pound for the 
yarn in Holeproof. Common yarn 
costs 32 cents. 74 cents is the most we can pay for that 
is the top market price for cotton yarn—Egyptian and 
Sea Island. And that’s all we use. Ours is 3 ply, long 
fibre, fine strands. Pliable and soft, but of the maxi- 
mum strength. We spend $60,000 a year for inspection 
just to see that each pair of Holeproof is perfect. 


A Million Wearers 


Then, we have had 39 years of experience 
with Holeproof 


13 years 
Our profit per pair is merely a trifle 


"“ Wear ffolepract ffase and fnd the Mend” 


For long wear, fit and style, these are the finest silk gloves produced. 
Made in all lengths, sizes and colors. 


O 


FOR 


because we spend so much for quality. But 1,000,000 
people are buying Holeproof, so our volume is enormous. 
We couldn't afford to put in so much quality if we 
didn’t have this trade. 


What They Expect 


1,000,000 people now expect the finest hose on the 
market in Holeproof. We pay 4 cents per pound more 
for yarn today than we paid for the same yarn three 


S, 


months ago. But the price of the hose is the same as 
before, and our profit proportionately less. No matter 
the cost to keep these hose best we must always pay it. 
That insures you good hose 


The 25c Grade—Mercerized 


We have lately imported from Switzerland a machine 
costing $5,000, with this and other machinery costing 
many thousands more, we now do our own mercerizing. 
Try the least expensive Holeproof —now mercerized—six 


MEN, WOMEN 


aor ffasicrg 


AND CHILOREN 


Notice their 


pairs for $1.50. This process Alone adds 22 per cent to the 
trength of this grade, as well asa silky lustre. Six pair 


wear and /ook 


are guaranteed six months. See how they 


Hose for the Whole Family 


Be sure you get the genuine Holeproof. It bears this 


signature: €cselBwake 

Six pairs of men’s cotton Holeproof cost $1.50 to $3 
a box; women’s and children’s cost $2 to $3 a box of six 
pairs. Infants’ cost $1 a box of four 
pairs. All above boxes guaranteed 
six months. 

Silk Holeproof for men $2 a box of 
three pairs; women’s silk stockings, $3 
a box of three pairs. Three pairs of silk 
are guaranteed fAree months. Genuine 
Holeproof are sold in your town. Ask 
for the dealers’ name We ship direct, where there's no 
dealer, charges prepaid, on receipt of 
price 

Write for free book on Holeproof 
See how these wonderful goods are made 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
London, Canada 
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Write for the illustrated book that tells all about them and write 
for the name of the dealer near you who handles them. 
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The Wrong Side of the Counter 


INCE I have been able to 
think—and that dates 
from the time I felt the 
prick of poverty and the 

need of earning money—I have 
wondered at the ease with which 
the members of my own sex dis- 
missed the problems of those of 
us who are what you might call 
disinherited —who are above the 
starvation line maybe, but who 
have all sorts of longings that 
can never be satisfied because 
we haven’t enough money. You 
expect men not to understand 
and to be hard. They are in the 
fight themselves and they 
haven't time to be human; be- 
sides, Nature did not intend 
them to be sentimentalists, ex- 
cept in those soft moments when 
they’ve something to gain by 
being tender. 

However, you would think 
women, who are made senti- 
mental for man’s use, would un- 
derstand. If you could see them 
pass by a counter in a shop, as I 
have—countless processions of 
them in good clothes, more or 
less sheltered, all with some man, 
husband or father or son, to take 
the worst blasts of the world 
away from them, all with their 
fundamental physical needs sat- 
isfied—why, you'd think they 
might have a little sympathy to 
spare for us behind the counter. 
Some of them do; indeed, more 
than once I have had a sweet- 
faced woman say to me: “You are tired—aren’t you? I’m sorry!” And I wished I 
could tell her that it wasn’t aching muscles that ailed me, but the terrible want to take 
her place on the other side of the counter and buy pretty thin things and wear them, 
and show them to some man at home, who would say: “Get yourself some more, dear.” 

Mostly, though, these customers just look upon you as a machine to supply them 
with what they want. All that we girls have is each other's society; but if a couple of 
us should stand for a moment talking together about some little bit of fun that has 
come our way the evening before, and a customer should be kept waiting a second, do 
you think she is likely to sympathize with us? Not she! She'll put on an icy stare, 
which she thinks is thoroughbred and superior, and she'll say in a cutting tone: “Can 
you wait on me, young woman?” Or, maybe, if she isn’t doing the great-lady act, she'll 
say: “When you can leave your own important affairs and look after my poor wants, 
I'll be obliged.”” Or else she’ll say to her friend fer us to overhear: “The way these 
creatures gossip and neglect their work is shameful! If I had time I'd speak to the 
floorwalker.”” Sympathy they keep back for people they know or for terrible cases that 
come up in the newspapers. So far as we are concerned, they seem to think that mere 
l'fe is worth while. Honestly, I’ve heard people argue, in this very democracy of ours, 
that we are each brought into that state of life to which it has pleased God to call us; 
that mere life is a blessing, and that poor people have their compensations. 


ILLUSTRATED Br 


What Shop-Girls Want and Cannot Have 


ELL, let me tell the gentle reader who is reading these pages to amuse herself and 

not to sympathize with me that mere life is not a blessing unless something 
you want goes with it. When Madam Rich comes to the counter and buys beautiful 
chiffons for her daughter’s coming-out party does she think that Miss Poor who serves 
her is content to dress in plain black, with perhaps a white shirtwaist? Miss Poor 
gets eight dollars a week, and she knows the people she is waiting on would think 
nothing of spending that much for luncheon. She helps with the work at home, though 
she hasn’t the strength for it; and she washes her own clothes Saturday night and 
irons them Sunday morning. The only fun she has is an occasional caller who takes her 
to the five-cent show—since she has no parlor to put him in; and who lets her see that, 
though he would like to make love to her, he cannot afford to get married. You take 
my word for it that when a girl on the wrong side of the counter does get married it 
raises an internal whoop of joy in each of us too. Who knows but we'll pull it off for 
ourselves! Who knows! And then we go off into dreams and we see a little home with 
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“Oh, Why Shoutda’t You Go? If You Have Any Chance for Fun Take It" 


a parlor in it, so that if ever we 
have a daughter she needn't take 
her company into the park; and 
BROWN we see Every one knows 
how crazy a persen can get 
just dreaming! 

I was born in a small town, 
and that means I belong to one 
of the communities where some 
real American democracy still 
exists. When I was a child there 
was no nonsense about that state 
to whichit pleased God to cal! us. 
The town wasn’t more than sixty 
yearsold; and, though some were 
rich and some were poor, all the 
poor ones knew when the rich 
ones had been poor and could 
relate every item of scandal in 
their families besides. There were 
always occasions—church festi- 
vals and such—when all of us 
met on an equality; yet even 
when I was still in school things 
were changing. Dorcas socie- 
ties and sewing circles were be- 
coming women’s clubs and the 
rich people were making their 
parties more exclusive. Anyhow, 
I felt as good as any one else 

I was the only child of a bank 
clerk, and my people cared a lot 
about education. I supposed | 
was going to college; but in my 
third year at high school mother 
was taken sick, ard it was the 
kind of sickness that needed a 
nurse and expensive medicines. 
By-and-by father had to borrow 
on his life insurance. Mother 
died two years later, just after I had graduated. Then father was taken sick and died 
in a few weeks; and here was I, aged nineteen, with scarcely a cent in the world besides 
the furniture after the funeral expenses were paid. College was out of the question; 
and, anyhow, I never cared much about it. I knew that ultimately it meant teaching 
if I didn’t marry. Of course I hoped to get married, but then I was a sensible girl 
and in the back of my mind there was a fear that I mightn’t. I wasn’t what you would 
call pretty —I was too tall and stout. I had one of those broad, pleasant faces and nice 
hair and teeth, but that was about all. I didn’t have the talent for dressing that every 
little broiler you see nowadays seems to have. I don't know how they do it, I am sure. 


WILLIAM 


Casting About for Means of Earning a Livelihood 


T SEEMS to me nearly every girl I pass in the street is a beauty and beautifully 

dressed. I almost feel as if the plain ones must have committed suicide, feeling they 
couldn't compete. These youngsters always have the latest wrinkle, and they look nice 
even in those lamp-shades and peach baskets people plank down on their eyelids and 
call hats. I never could. My hair was pretty, but it wouldn’t stay put; and however 
well cut my skirt was it always needed pressing in a week. Corsets always seemed 
to me too tight and I never could keep up with neckwear. I wasn’t untidy, you 
understand, but I simply didn’t have that instinct for style every woman seems to have 
nowadays. Maybe I was too full of life for fashionable clothes. I liked to be in the 
open and to play tennis and row and run hard with the dog. In school I had to have a 
seat near the window or I couldn't study. So I had a kind of suspicion that I didn't 
have as good a chance in the running as a girl who would care about pretty clothes and 
getting herself up. 

However, when father died and I was left sitting in our rented house surrounded by) 
my furniture with about fifteen dollars between me and want, I wasn't thinking of 
marriage or of anything but bread and butter. It's after you get enough bread and 
butter to keep yourself from starving that you begin to think about the things that 
other girls own who have some one to take care of them. Naturally my first thought 
was as to how I was going to earn my living. I had not been to normal school, but still 
I was bright enough to pass the county examinations and teach in some little country 
school; but I hated school-teaching. I have.a’t the kind of patience that puts things 
into people’s heads, and I hate the bad air that gets into a schoolroom quicker than into 
any other place. Of course there was stenography. I was always skillful with my 
hands and I felt I could succeed at that 


} , 
but then it would take money to lear? and 
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I had none. I could sell the furniture, of course, but it 
would be at a frightful loss. I couldn’t bear to have other 
women gloat over mother’s nice old mahogany things as 
bargains, 

I could sew pretty well, but I didn’t want to especially; 
and if I had the people of the town would have been slow 
to trust the work of a nineteen-year-old girl. 

I was sad enough in the loss of my parents, but to that 
was added the terrible mortification that never comes to 
most women the finding out that I couldn’t pay my way 
in life very well. I had always felt that, because father 
and mother loved me and took pride in me, as parents 
always do, for qualities that meant nothing to other 
people, I had a right to live and be happy. Indeed, I may 
have felt that | was doing the world a favor in being alive 
such a nice, wholesome girl as I was! You know big, 
pleasant, plain-faced people are always called wholesome. 
Now I saw that, with my parents gone, the little shreds 
of protection and my vanities and illusions were gone too. 
I saw the world didn’t want me unless I made good 
and that it didn’t want me particularly then, but would 
endure If men are willing to support female para- 
sites the worid consents because the men pay; but just 
throw those parasites on the back of the world and watch 
how they are shaken off! I had to abandon the happy con- 
fidence then that protected women have, and I began to 
build up a hard self-respect, which is about the best parent 
a girl can have when her flesh-and-blood ones go. 


me, 


A Proposai From the Burrows Family 


HERE was a man belonging to our church who had been 
a great friend of my father—-Old Nate Burrows; that’s 
what every one called him, with no sense of disrespect 
however. He was a G. A. R. man, which in our town would 
have meant deference even if he had not had a single other 
virtue te his account; but he was good all through. A big, 
beaming, grizzled old fellow with a kind word or nod for 
every one. He had a drygoods store that was small and by 
no means the best in the town, but plenty of people came 
to him because he was Nate Burrows and because his 
things were good, even if he didn’t go in for up-to-date 
frills, Mr. Burrows’ store was a good deal like my clothes. 
He had his own home on the edge of town and he lived 
there with his wife, his daughter Nettie and his nephew 
Billy. Billy was enough like Mr. Burrows to be his son 
the same kindness and sympathy, and I was going to 
say shiftlessness; but it wasn’t shiftlessness exactly. Billy 
was delicate. He was supposed to help Mr. Burrows in 
the store, bookkeeping and doing anything else that was 
necessary; but many a time Mrs. Burrows made him stay 
in bed to rest. I used to wonder how Billy could stand it in 
a room with the windows sealed tight and the blinds down. 
That was before there was all this talk about fresh air. 
Nettie had vitality enough for two. She was the most 
popular girl in school-—-little and dark and pretty, with 
eyes that coaxed you to like her. 

It was the Burrows family that after this time decided 
my fate at every step. They came in right after father’s 
funeral, when I was lying on the sofa with a handkerchief 
balled up in my hand, wondering how I could ever stand it 


i Think Her Long Nose Came Out bai 


First; Anyhow, That Was What! 
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in this big, empty world! After Mrs. Burrows and Nettie 
had put their arms round me, Mr. Burrows said, in his 
big, kind voice: 

“Well, Esther, I guess you had better get your mind 
off your troubles by doing a little work— hey?” 

Mr. Burrows always tried to turn duties into some 
kind of play. 

“There is nothing I can do,”’ I said forlornly. 

“So Nettie told me you said; but how about coming 
into my shop? One of the girls is leaving and you might 
as well have the place. It isn’t hard work.” 

“No,” said Nettie eagerly; “it’s lots of fun. You 
know, Esther, I always help father at Christmas and on 
Saturdays, when the country people come to town?” 

I nodded with downcast eye. 

“Well, you think it over,” Mr. Burrows said—“ no 
need to decide in a hurry. You think it over and let 
me know.” 

Nettie stayed with me and chattered determinedly 
dear girl !—to take my mind off my troubles. That night, 
as she lay asleep beside me, her pretty face turned toward 
me with parted lips, as if—even in her sleep—she wanted 
to help, [thought thingsover. It had beenalittleshock to 
think of being a clerk ina store. For all the democracy 
of our town, there were some distinctions. A girl whose 
people had been like mine—cultivated, with bookish con- 
nections—-could, indeed, work across a counter in our 
town without losing caste; but it was considered a pity. 

I didn’t want to do it. I guess most of us at heart are 
snobs—born with an instinct to climb. We are only 
qualified democrats—the best of us. I had always sup- 
posed I looked on a certain friend of my mother’s who 
worked in a shop as quite as good as any one else; now, 
however, I found that I had really pitied her, not because 
she was alone and working, but, first, because she was 
working in a store and, second, because she was alone. 

I didn’t think I should like to wait on people I knew. I 
didn’t think I should like to be all day in a store, with no 
chance for long walks in the woods and no chance for fun 
with my girl friends in the afternoon; but what was left 
forme todo? Of one thing I was sure—I was not going to 
accept any charity, and I knew that the Burrows were 
quite big-hearted enough to work off charity on me under 
the guise of friendship. I gathered from hints Nettie had 
thrown out that they were just waiting for a chance to ask 
me to live with them as their second daughter; but I 
waen’t going to be a burden to any one since those had 
gone who had felt that same burden to be a joy. 

The next day I went to see Marian Henderson, who 
boarded with Mrs. Jackson, a friend of my mother. 
Marian was a stenographer for one of the lawyers in town 
and had graduated two years before from the high school. 
She was a handsome girl, slim and quick, with brown eyes 
bright as a lizard’s, and a crisp, chirpy manner of speech. 
She greeted me with the usual sympathetic embrace my 
friends were giving me in those days and at once started 
on a line of cheerful talk to put my mind off my troubles. 

“Marian,” I asked her, “do you think Mrs. Jackson 
would take me to board with her?” 

“Why, I suppose she would,” said Marian in her quick 
way. “One extra isn’t any more trouble when she’s got to 
have three meals a day anyhow. Be- 
sides, she’s the sort that likes to set a 
nice table, even if she’s alone. No 
eating off a pantry shelf for her.” 

“How much do you pay?” I asked. 

“Well, you see she expects me to 
take care of my own room and to give 
her a hand on Sunday with the dishes 
or with any extra work. I pay four 
dollars.” 

I knew that was reasonable. Five 
or six dollars was what most boarding- 
house people asked; but, as Marian 
explained, Mrs. Jackson had plenty of 
garden stuff which made things cheaper 
for her, and she was willing to deduct a 
little for the pleasure of company. 

Mrs. Jackson was ready to take me 
into her household at four dollars a 
week. Moreover, she added a kindness. 

“What are you going todo with your 
furniture, dearie?”’ she asked. 

That had been worrying me, for I 
knew it would cost to pay storage. 

“You can put it in my barn if you 
like, dearie,”” she said. “Since Mr. 
Jackson died and I gave up the horse, 
there’s not athinginit. It’sdry; and 
I guess it’s as fireproof as most places.” 

I didn’t mind accepting, for I knew 
my father had helped her in more than 
one way since she had been widowed. 
I felt a little lighter-hearted when I 
called on the girl who had lately been 
clerking for Mr. Burrows and who 
had left her work for that mecca of 
all our desires— marriage. 
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“You See, if a Customer Saw 
You Sitting There She Might 
Think There Was Nothing Doing in the Piace" 


“Sure, I'll tell you what he paid me,” she said —“‘six 
dollars when I started out and seven now. It’s plenty if 
you live with your own folks; but you ain’t got any folks 
now, you poor thing! You have my sympathy.” 

I withdrew from her sympathy as quickly as I could and 
went on downtown to Mr. Burrows’ store. I looked at it 
with a new interest—the big glass windows, carelessly 
dressed; the rather dark interior; the long counters, a 
little lower than city counters, with squeaking stools in 
front of them; the shelves, containing boxes and bales 
that somehow had a huddled effect. 

And this was to be my background for I didn’t dare to 
think how long! 

“You look as if you were going to put on an apron right 
now,” Mr. Burrows greeted me over the head of a woman 
who was testing the quality of some cloth by chewing the 
corner of it. “‘Lord, ma’am, don’t eat it all up!’’ he added 
good-naturedly. 

When she had gone I said: 

“Yes; I’m coming, Mr. Burrows, just as soon as I can 
get the house shut up.” 

“T don’t pay so very much,” he said — ‘seven dollars.” 

“You pay six,” I replied; “‘and that’s all I'll take until 
I’m worth seven.” 

“That'll be next week, I guess,”’ he said; “and a raise 
after Christmas, I'll be bound.” 

I had real friends, I reflected; and that’s a good asset 
with which to start your earning career. 


Getting Into Harness 


HE next few weeks were very busy. I was old enough to 

know that you can’t make good at work unless you care 
about it; and so I forced myself to get interested. The 
store was run by Mr. Burrows, Billy, another shopgirl, 
myself and an errand boy or kind of general factotum, who 
helped serve when there was a rush and delivered parcels 
when there wasn’t. None of us had any special depart- 
ment, though in a sketchy way Mr. Burrows meant to look 
out for the men’s furnishings, and trusted the silk and 
woolen goods to the other girl, and the cotton goods and 
notions and so on to me; but we all had to know all the 
stock and throw ourselves in wherever we were needed. 
Billy Burrows generally did the buying; and if he hadn't 
the store would have been worse off than it was, for we were 
not a very prosperous concern. 

That, however, I did not notice. I was so busy learning to 
be a shopgirl that I didn’t have time to look on our business 
in a large way or to compare our firm with others in town. 
Afte, I was fairly launched I had other things to think 
about. One was the monotony of my life. You must 
remember that I was a young, healthy girl, used to sun- 
shine and out-of-doors, fond of people and fond of fun. The 
greatest confinement I had known was high school from 
nine o’clock to three-thirty, with a long interval for lunch 
and different classrooms to go to. Now I was indoors from 
eight till six, with an interval for dinner as short as I could 
make it—and two evenings a week besides. I never could 
see that it paid to keep open at night, but the other little 
stores in town did it and so we had to. The long hours 
of indoor life told on my spirits; besides, socially I was 
gradually slipping out of things. My girl friends came to 
see me. I often waited on them across the counter, for 
some of them thought it would be a kindness to me to take 
part of their trade to the Burrows store. In a town one’s 
personal clientéle is always an important feature. How- 
ever, the visiting we could do over the counter was brief 











and I missed our afternoons together. As for the eve- 
nings—sometimes I was called on at night or went to call, 
and sometimes I was invited to a party. 

Only things were not the same. They couldn’t be. Of 
necessity I saw less of the girls than I used to and our 
interests were different. My friends were girls whose 
fathers could support them at home; they went off on 
visits to neighboring towns and they made new friends. 
They had their clubs, which met in the mornings or the 
afternoons, to which I could not belong. Nettie Burrows 
at first saw as much of me as ever. When I couldn’t go 
to her she came to me; but soon she had a chance to go 
abroad for a year and that took a great deal out of my 
life. Then bridge seized the town, and I had no time or 
inclination to learnit. With bridge came social distinctions, 
and lines were very closely drawn. 


Plans to Catch a Husband 


HE young men in our town had always been a minus 

quantity. There didn’t seem to be so many of them born 
and the best ones went out West for wider opportunities. 
There were two or three young doctors and lawyers and 
ministers, a few bank clerks and newspaper reporters, and 
some young men in business for themselves. These were 
the material that | was naturally drawn to. I had known 
them all my life; but when they were graduating from 
high school I was a freshman. Now they were either 
engaged to girls who had been in their class at school or to 
out-of-town girls; and those not engaged were not seeking 
mates among shopgirls. They were attracted by the 
domestic sort, who stayed at home and had plenty of time 
to be charming. The boys who had graduated in my class 
at high school were like myself, just starting out, with no 
chance for marriage; and none of those I liked were clerks. 
I began to feel a great sympathy for all shopgirls, especially 
the few with a high-school education, who feel above their 
work. Not that I didn’t have some attention from young 
men—ineligibles mostly; among them Billy Burrows. I 
can see him yet, sitting on the Jackson porch—a stooped, 
slim figure with a gentle voice and a 
humorous point of view. ! think now 
that he came over whenever he thought 
I was alone. Yet he must have counted 
on my being alone less than I was. 

One evening I sat on the doorstep 
with Marian Henderson, and I realized 
that for several nights we had been sit- 
ting just so. I had paid every call I 
owed and I hadn't a single engagement 
ahead; and yet merrymaking was going 
on all about me. 

“Marian,” I asked suddenly, “ you've 
been working two years longer than I 
have. Did you gradually drop out of 
things as I am doing?” 

She nodded. 

“And did you mind?” 

“Who wouldn’t?” she said with a 
little break in her chirpy voice. “But 
you can’t run after people—can you? 
You can’t go more than halfway.” 

I reflected a moment. 

“But what’s to be the end of it, 
Marian?” 

“What end do you want?” she asked. 

“IT want to bemarried,”’ I said bluntly. 

“Yes,” she sighed. “And what chance 
is there here?” 

“* Better here, where we’ ve known peo- 
ple all our lives and can count on the 
girls, than in some strange place where 
we'd havetostart out and make friends.” 

I couldn’t see Marian’s face in the 
dusk, but I knew how she was com- 
pressing her lips and shaking her head. 

“What you'd better do,” she said, “‘is to learn stenog- 
raphy. I'll teach you in these empty evenings. Then let 
us both go to some city and start over. We'll get more: 
money; and if we room together we won't spend much 
more than we do here.” 3 

“T had not thought of leaving here,” I said. 

“Have you done any thinking?” asked Marian. 

“IT know what you mean,” I said slowly —“that I don’t 
save much. I have seven dollars and a half a week, and 
four of it goes for board. Dress, laundry and incidentals 
must come out of the rest. What's over is the fund that 
must keep me out of the poorhouse some day. It isn’t 
right, Marian,” I added passionately, “that, when I’m 
only twenty-one and asking for life and happiness, I 
should have to be planning for a lonely old age.” 

Marian liked to face facts; and the more disagreeable 
they were the better she seemed to like to face them. 

“Nothing stands between you and a lonely old age but 
some man,”’ she said, “‘and he doesn’t seem to be panting 
to appear. If he had appeared there might be two of you 
to go to the poorhouse. Have you ever stopped to think 
how many men don’t make good?” 
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“Oh, no, Marian,” I answered. “I don’t want to stop 
and consider the failures of the world —it invites bad luck.” 

“Girls that have to earn their own living ought to do a 
good deal of thinking,” she remarked. 

It was some time before I spoke. 

“Marian,” I said, “I have made my decision. I could 
learn stenography and we could go away. I could stop 
buying pretty little things, make all my own clothes, and 
by the time I’m fifty perhaps have five hundred dollars 
more than if I had bought them. Besides that five hun- 
dred dollars, I'd have saved maybe fifteen hundred. 
There’d be two thousand dollars to buy a place in an old 
lady’s home and have some money over for extras. It is 
safe—like three per cent interest in the savings bank; but 
it is not attractive. I can see why men plunge, hoping for 
fifty per cent interest. That’s what I’m going to do.” 

Marian leaned forward to listen. 

“I’m going to go three-quarters of the way if necessary,” 
I said, “‘to keep in with the girls here. I won’t give up my 
evenings to learning stenography. I'll learn bridge, and 
I'll call on the girls four times to their once if I have to. 
I’ll spend my money on pretty clothes and I'll do my level 
best to marry some man in this or one of the neighboring 
towns. I never did like the city. I can’t breathe between 
high walls. I’m going to make a plunge for life and youth 
right here. Then if I fail it will be time to talk of trying 
my luck somewhere else.” 

“T’ve always thought,” Marian said, “that a working 
girl makes a good investment when she buys pretty clothes 
and tries to get married, always provided she is in a place 
where the investment counts—that is, where there are lots 
of men; and provided, too, that she doesn’t keep it up after 
she finds she’s lost out. Now I have saved my money here 
because to my mind it’s no place to invest. The men 
either don’t want me or else I don’t want them. I feel 
under obligation to this good old lawyer I’m working for; 
but the minute he retires, which can’t be so very long now, 
I’m going to pull out and get to a more lively place. 
Then I'll put on all the peacockery I can and do my best 
to grab a defense from a lonely old age. If it’s to be the 
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poorhouse I'd rather it would be the poorhouse for two 
than one. If you’d go with me I'd pull out now.” 

“Wait for me until I fail, Marian,” I said with a shaky 
laugh, “‘and then I'll go.” 

From that day I began an earnest campaign to belong 
again to the youth and happiness of the town. I learned 
to play bridge and I played it well—so well that I was in 
danger of being worked into the married people’s set. I 
exerted myself to the utmost to be just as entertaining and 
bright as I could. Nettie came home from abroad and did 
her best to help me. She made her friends see that she 
counted me in and that nobody was to slight me. Before 
long she became engaged to a struggling young lawyer. 
Her father refused to let her marry him until he was quite 
on his feet, which at the time struck me as queer in gener- 
ous Nate Burrows. The wonder was he didn’t invite him 
to come and live with him and bring his relations. After 
her engagement Nettie used spasmodically to import 
young men from neighboring towns for my benefit; but 
as time went on and she became more absorbed in her own 
young man she was less able to conduct a systematic 
campaign for me. 





Sometimes, as the months passed, Marian would say: 
“My lawyer speaks of retiring soon. Isn't it pretty near 
time to change your investment? Remember what I said 
about keeping on too long!” 

The difficulty is you never can tell when a girl is likely 
to get married. She might work hard for years and not 
land a thing; and then, when she had thrown up the 
sponge, some man she had never thought of would develop 
devotion and she would be married so quick she'd hardly 
have the time to get a trousseau, and I've seen pretty 
ones failing at twenty-two and plain ones making a match 
at thirty. It’s all a gamble and there’s no instinct to teach 
you when to leave off trying. I couldn't give up for a long 
time. I hated the dull days in the store, where so little 
went on that interested me. 

Evenings and Sundays, though pleasant, were equally 
profitless. I didn’t care for each of the hours as they 
passed but for what they would net me in the long run. I 
wanted a mate and a home. 

What made me give up the hope was nothing inside me, 
but a smashing shock from outside. Mr. Burrows failed, 
and I suppose if I had been keeping my eyes more on the 
store and less on my future I should have seen that with 
his old-fashioned methods and haphazard way of giving 
credit he couldn't be making money. But he seemed to 
have plenty of customers and he looked so prosperous that 
I never thought he was anything but what he seemed. 
It’s a strange thing the way some of these devoted hus- 
bands and fathers are such fools when it comes to protect- 
ing their own’ families. Mr. Burrows not only let his 
store go to pieces but he made crazy speculations. We 
discovered later that he had even allowed his life insurance 
to lapse. 

Well, he killed himself. It was kept out of the papers, 
but a few of us knew. It seems queer to me even now to 
look back and be able to tell the disasters of a loving, gen- 
erous family in a few cold words. He killed himself; his 
wife died of grief in half a dozen months; Nettie’s lawyer 
broke off the engagement and married a rich girl in a 
neighboring town, and Billy got a job bookkeeping for 
some man who had a dairy a few miles 
out of town. 

Marian made her employer retire by 
resigning her place, and she and Nettie 
and I left forever the comfortable little 
home town that, it seemed to me, 
offered a sunny place to all of its chil- 
dren except us, 
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O WE three went to Chicago 

Marian Henderson, aged twenty-six; 
Nettie Burrows and I, each twenty-five. 
We took our place among thousands of 
others of the disinherited; but at least 
we had those advantages with which 
most of the disinherited begin—youth 
and hope. Marian was carrying out a 
long-cherished ambition. I felt that, 
though I had failed in my home town, 
there was more than one kind of suc- 
cess—and some kind surely I should 
find in Chicago. Poor Nettie was so 
ervshed by her manifold sorrows that 
she didn’t know yet that she had any 
hope or youth; all she knew was that 
she wanted to get away from the little 
town where she had lost everything 
money, parents and lover! Her cousin, 
Billy Burrows, wanted to keep her with 
him. He felt that his salary as book- 
keeper and the little he had saved could 
support them both; but, broken though 
she was, Nettie had enough pride to 
want to take care of herself. 

Marian went up two or three days ahead of us to get. us a 
place to stay and to see about a position her late employer 
had got tor her in Chicago. She met us at the station. All 
of us felt the oppression of the city. I suppose if we had 
come in rich, and sure of our everlasting future, the strange 
ness would have been stimulating. As it was, we kept hold 
of one another’s hands as the electric car took us southward 
to the home Marian had chosen for us. 

It was a couple of miles from the downtown district, on a 
street that had tall, old, lean, ugly houses, all in a row. I 
didn’t expect the roomy detached places we had at home; 
but this street made me forget there was grass or trees, or 
anything but crowds of people trying to put themselves in 
the smallest possible space. Marian had preceded us up 
the high steps and opened the front door. Almost 
matically another door opened and our landlady appeared 
on the threshold of her bedroom, which should have been 
the parlor. I think her long nose came out first; anyhow, 
that was what I saw then and forever after 

“These are my friends, Mrs. Moore,” said 
“Miss Esther Hanlon and Miss Nettie Burrows.” 


Continued on Page 52 
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Ulysses Grubb Kicks a Hole in the Lumber Embargo 





She Locked Upon Ulysses Grubb as a Great 
Lumberman in Embryo 


mills in Southwestern Washington, maintained its 

main sales office in San Francisco. C. W. Hudner 
was the San Francisco manager. He was of that breed of 
managers that grows crosseyed early in the game through 
keeping one eye on his job and the other on the expense 
account. He was other things, but that does not concern us 
here. This is the story of Ulysses Grubb. Hudner is merely 
a subsidiary character—or, at least, he is a subsidiary 
character from the very moment when the announcement 
is made to the reader that Hudner had decided to employ 
another stenographer. 

Now so parsimonious was Hudner and so co.amercially 
myopie that he considered it good business to employ 
people with a modest opinion of their own importance 
to the Black Butte Lumber Company. Consequently 
Mr. Hudner rang up a local business college. 

“T want a crackerjack stenographer looking for a steady 
job,” he informed the professor in the shorthand depart- 
ment. “‘Forty a month to start with. Got anything good 
that has graduated recently?” 

“T have one very excellent stenographer,” replied the 
professor. ‘‘ Now—er—er—what kind do you want?” 

Of course the reader will readily understand that what 
the professor really meant by this ambiguous sentence 
was an expression of Mr. Hudner’s preference as to sex. 
But Mr. Hudner was a tired business man; and, moreover, 
he was in a great hurry. 

“Oh, I'm not particular,” he replied. ‘Looks don’t 
count with me, though I am partial to redheads. I’ve 
always found redheaded sterographers are the smartest. 
However, I'll even waive that qualification, provided the 
candidate is a crackerjack.” 

“T'll send one down right away—redheaded, accurate 
and quick as a flash.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Hudner in such dulcet tones 
that one would never have suspected him of being the first 
man on the Street to endeavor to crawfish on a cargo order 
because the market had slumped a dollar a thousand. 

Half an hour later a rangy youth of about twenty-three 
or twenty-four, redheaded, freckle-faced, wearing a celluloid 
collar, a ready-made necktie with a brass dog’s-head stick- 
pin, a purple suit that had once been blue, and a pair of 
cheap patent-leather pumps, warped and cracked and run 
over at the heels, presented himself at the counter in the 
general office. Young Mr. Matthews, the cashier and 
bookkeeper, wiped his pen on the sleeve of his office coat 
and approached the auburn stranger. A smile faintly 
suggestive of amusement radiated from Mr. Matthews’ 
cherubiec countenance. ; 

“What can I do for you?” inquired Mr. Matthews in 
the calm, superior tones of one who makes a hundred a 


[on Black Butte Lumber Company, with three saw- 


month and belongs to a 
cotillon where all the mem- 
bers have their names in 
the paper after each ball. 

“Nothing,” replied the red scarecrow, and smiled at 
Mr. Matthews. That smile made Mr. Matthews distinctly 
uncomfortable. 

“Well, then, what do you want?” he demanded bluntly. 

“I'll tell that to your boss,” the visitor replied. ‘‘ How- 
ever, not to appear uncommunicative and unneighborly, 
I'll let you in on a small slice of lowdown information. I 
want more than your boss is willing to give and I’m going 
to get it!” 

Mr. Matthews produced a pad of visitors’ blanks. He 
was above argument with this uncouth person. The red 
visitor glanced at the little square of paper and observed 
that there was one space for his name and another for the 
nature of his business. So he fished up a stub of a pencil 
from his rear trousers pocket and wrote: “‘ Ulysses S. Grant 
Grubb —stenographer.”’ 

Mr. Matthews grinned—-almost audibly. “Quite a 
name—that,” he ventured, unable to refrain from “getting 
back” at the visitor. He started leisurely toward a door 
that bore in black letters on a ground-glass panel the 
words: Mr. Hudner. He had already decided to walk into 
Hudner’s office, offer Hudner some pretext for his intrusion, 
walk right out again and tell Ulysses S. Grant Grubb that 
Mr. Hudner was too busy to see him just then and to call 
round a little later. 

And that was just what Mr. Matthews did. Ulysses 
Grubb, however, was not that kind of stenographer. 

“Tell that to Sweeney!” he said. He laid a hand on the 
office gate and endeavored to penetrate beyond the counter. 
Unfortunately there was a simple combination lock on the 
office gate, which baffled Ulysses Grubb; so he hopped 
nimbly over the counter and knocked at Mr. Hudner’s 
door. A voice from within bade him enter, and the new 
stenographer obeyed, closing the door after him. 

“Well?” demanded Hudner icily. 

“T’'mthe newstenographer.” Grubb sat down uninvited, 
draped one long leg over his knee, and clasped his ankle 
with both hands in a vain endeavor to conceal about eight 
inches of faded blue cotton sock 
that stretched between the top 
of his ridiculous shoe and the 
edge of his highwater pants. 

“But,” protested Mr. Hudner, 
“T—I—I didn’t want a he-one.” 

**You didn’t say so,”’ cor- 
rected Ulysses Grubb. ‘‘ You 
said you wanted a redheaded 
erackerjack.”” He waved a 
large, freckled, hairy paw depre- 
catingly, as if there the matter 
rested 

“And they’ve sent me a red- 
headed lumberjack!” growled 
Hudner. He had a quick eye 
for minor details and noticed 
that three of Grubb’s fingers had 
been shorn off at the tips. 
Hudner judged they had been 
pruned down at least half an 
inch each. He had been on the 
point of dismissing Grubb sum- 
marily, but the fingers decided 
him. He would steer a more 
diplomatic course. Mr. Hudner 
had a rare facility for doing dis- 
agreeable things pleasantly. 

“Can you play thetypewriter, 
Mr.—er—er ——” 

“Grubb,” supplemented the 
visitor. “I’m chain lightning,” 
he added. 

“With those fingers!” Mr. 
Hudner was from Missouri. 

“Try me,” suggested Ulysses 
Grubb. Hudner decided to try 
him. He prided himself upon 
his ability to string language at 
a speed that would rattle a court 
reporter. 

“Take this letter, Grubb,” 
he said, and shoved over a 
notebook and a pencil. Be- 
fore Ulysses Grubb could get 
the notebook open and spread 
on his knee Hudner had 
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metamorphosed himself into 
a verbal Gatling gun: 

J. C. Kirk, president Black 
Butte Lumber Company, 
Chehalis, Wash. Dear sir, please ship to Empire Mill and 
Lumber Company, Santa Rosa, Cal., via Northern Pacific 
and Southern Pacific to Shellville Junction, thence over 
Northwestern Pacific, one carload Number One kiln-dried 
fir, tongued and grooved, beaded and center beaded two 
sides, twelve to twenty-four foot. We are all out of formal 
order blanks; regular order will follow in tomorrow's mail. 
Yours truly, manager. There’s your typewriter—don’t 
take that. Grubb, go to it. I’m timing you. 


“Like shooting fish in a bathtub!” said Ulysses Grubb. 
He tossed the notebook on the typewriter desk, grabbed 
the handle of a drawer in each great hand, jerked them 
open and drove his hands within. When they came out 
one hand held a sheet of carbon paper, the other the com- 
pany letterhead. In a third drawer he found a sheet of 
yellow chemical paper for his carbon copy, slammed them 
all together and shot them into the typewriter. In exactly 
two minutes he handed this letter to Hudner: 

J. C. Kirk, 
President Black Butte Lumber Co., 
Chehalis, Wash. 

Dear Sir: Please ship, P. D. Q., Empire M. & L. Co., 
Santa Rosa, Cal.: 

1C/L. # 1 Fir, K. D., T. & G., Bd. & C. Bd. 2-S—12/24’. 

Owing to some carelessness in our office, we are entirely 
out of order blanks. However, the printer will deliver 
them late this afternoon or tomorrow morning, and formal 
order, with serial number, will go forward in tomorrow’s 
mail. Yours truly, 


Dictated: Mgr. 
H/U. 8S. G. G. 

C. W. Hudner glanced at Ulysses Grubb with the closest 
resemblance to affection that had ever flitted across his 
hard-finished countenance. 

“You're a bird!” he said simply. “‘ Where did you get 
your lumber experience?” 

Ulysses Grubb held up his hamlike hands and wiggled 
his blunt fingers back and forth. 
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“In a planer,” he said gravely. “I thought I was the 
man you wanted; a sort of happy mixture of crackerjack 
and lumberjack.” 

“You from the Northern woods?”’ demanded Hudner. 

Ulysses Grubb rolled up his sleeve and exposed an 
ulceroussore about thesize ofa dime on his brawny forearm. 

“A woodtick bit me there three months ago,”’ he replied. 
“His head is in there yet.” 

“How long’ve you been round a sawmill? What’ve 
you done?” 

“Well, after I got out of high school in Seattle I went 
down on the Columbia River and got a job picking up 
loose lath round the yard of the Atlas Mills. When I had 
the lath cleaned up they gave me a job painting telegraph 
cross-arms with red paint, and by the time I was eighteen 
I was muling lumber and rough-piling 
from the saws. I’ve been a yard clerk, 
order clerk and tallyman. Then I put in 
two years in a box factory on Gray’s 
Harbor—that’s where I lost my fingers. 
When they healed I went up to a logging 
camp on the Whiskam River and ran a 
donkey engine. I’ve been a swamper 
and a river hog. When I'd saved up two 
hundred dollars I concluded I'd had ex- 
perience enough in the practical end of 
the lumber business, so I came down here 
and went to business college. I thought 
I'd better start in as a stenographer with 
some big company, get the run of the 
prices, deliveries and customers, and later 
on branch out for myself.”” Ulysses Grubb 
rubbed his chin and gazed at Hudner 
reflectively. ‘‘Do I get the job?” he 
queried. 

“Certainly. Thesalary is forty to start 
with.” 

“I must have sixty.” 

“Nothing doing. We always start 
stenographers at forty.” 

Ulysses Grubb picked up his hat and 
started to leave. 

“Good day!” he said. 

“T’ll make it sixty—considering your 
experience in the lumber business,”’ 
Hudner hastened toinform him. ‘ How- 
ever,” he added, “it’s very unusual to pay 
such salaries to beginners. I'll expect a 
great deal of you.” 

“*T’ll give you a hundred dollars’ worth 
for sixty,’’ Ulysses Grubb assured him. 
“Couldn't lend me a dollar till payday 
could you?” 

Mr. Hudner was about to search his 
desk for a paperweight—until he hap- 
pened to recollect that Ulysses Grubb was 
a product of the great fir woods of the 
North, where no man kotows to another 
where the only master is the woods boss, 
who must prove his right to curse his 
crew by his ability to thrash them. He 
realized that Ulysses Grubb’s red head 
had never been bowed to a master; that 
Grubb held himself the equal of any man 
and fully entitled to that man’s dollar on 
the credit of an equal. Grubb purposed 
delivering the goods and letting his work 
speak for itself, and in this outrageous request Hudner 
realized that Ulysses Grubb saw nothing extraordinary. 

“Upon my word, Grubb, you’ve got your nerve—asking 
for a dollar before you've earned it!” 

“But I can’t earn it until I get it,” sighed Grubb. He 
pressed his hands against his stomach. “I went broke 
three days ago and I’m beginning to feel hollow-butted. 
The most nourishing thing I’ve had in three days is my 
name, and even then I dassent pronounce it in full or I'd 
havé fancied I had an impediment in my speech. Ulysses 
S.! Just try that and see if you don’t fracture the rule 
in grammar which says: ‘Avoid a succession of hissing 
sounds.’”’ 

C. W. Hudner pressed a button. Young Mr. Matthews 
entered. 

“Yes, sir,” he said in a thin, faraway voice. He was cer- 
tain that Ulysses Grubb had informed C. W. Hudner that 
he was maintaining a liar in the office. He had often heard 
Hudner say that a man who will lie will also steal—and 
Matthews was the cashier! 

Hudner glared at him, suddenly conscious of the fact 
that Mr. Matthews had no sense of humor—or, if he had, 
he had never dared to show it. Matthews was altogether 
too obsequious. Truly the man was a fish! Six years in 
the office and yet he had never brought a ray of sunshine 
into it, while this lumberjack, Grubb, who had never seen 
Hudner before, blew into the office like a breath of the big 
pine woods and robbed the firm of twenty dollars! Mr. 
Hudner had been on the point of instructing Matthews to 
advance Grubb one dollar on account and to take a receipt; 
but now he changed his mind. 
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“This is Mr. Ulysses Grubb, who is coming to work in 
the office tomorrow morning. You will advance Mr. Grubb 
his first month’s salary of sixty dollars and carry it as a tag 
in your daily cash balances until the end of the month.” 

Mr. Matthews almost fell out of the office backward, so 
great was his amazement. Hudner was breaking a cardinal 
rule of the office— no advances on salaries prior to payday 
and this to an entire stranger! Mr. Matthews knew 
C. W. Hudner; consequently he realized that the brazen 
Grubb had asked for the advance! Gracious goodness! 
With his knowledge of finance and a tithe of the Grubb 
nerve Mr. Matthews felt that he would have his name in 
the Sunday supplements within ten years. 

“This is breaking one of the rigid rules of this office, Mr. 
Grubb,” Hudner warned his new stenographer. “I shall 
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not again make an exception to this ruling in your case. 
On principle I am opposed to permitting advances on sal- 
aries before they are earned, and the rule is designed not 
only to discourage extravagance but to promote thrift. 
Therefore I advise you to go easy with this sixty.” 

Mr. Matthews entered with the sixty dollars. Ulysses 
Grubb took the money without thanking him, signed the 
receipt and slipped the three twenty-dollar pieces into his 
pocket. 

“Now, Grubb,” began C. W. Hudner, “let us under- 
stand each other. The rules of this office are few and 
simple. No funny business and no mistakes! You will 
report promptly at eight each morning. At twelve-thirty 
you will go to luncheon and be back at your desk by 
one -—— 

“Nothing doing!” interrupted Ulysses Grubb. “That 
only allows me ten minutes for my scoffing. Dyspepsia’s 
too cheap at sixty a month. I've always had an hour 
wherever I worked before.”’ 

“The others in this office manage to make out with half 
an hour, Grubb. I can make no exceptions.” 

“You'll have to. I’m an exceptional man and I'll prove 
it to you.” 

“T believe you are,”” Hudner admitted reluctantly. 
“Well, take an hour—but don’t abuse good nature. Quit- 
ting time is six o'clock, and in case I should want you to 
work overtime Matthews will give you fifty cents for your 
dinner. Your place is in the outer office and you will never 
come in here unless I ring for you. I expect you to give the 
company your undivided attention; and if your conduct is 
what I think it should be your salary will be advanced from 





time to time. You have started in at the bottom to work 
up to the top, and that is a very worthy ambition indeed. 
I would not engage a man without ambition. The kind of 
men I want under me, Grubb, are men who wil! never rest 
content until they have run me off the job. That's the 
spirit I want in this office.” 

“TI didn’t notice that you had any of it here,” said 
Ulysses Grubb; “but I'll endeavor to make up for past 
deficiencies.” He grinned until his face lit up like a trop- 
ical sunset. “I’m after your job. You just watch me earn 
that sixty! I’m going out now to buy a beefsteak and some 
store clothes, and find a boarding house. Thank you for 
the job and the sixty advance. Good afternoon, Mr. 
Hudner!” And without further ado Ulysses 8. Grant 
Grubb departed in high feather. C. W. Hudner gazed after 
him; then turned his attention to the 
sample letter he had given Grubb. 

“Huh!” he muttered. “I didn't say a 
word about time of delivery, yet the fel- 
low orders the carload shipped P. D, Q. 
That proves he’s been an order clerk in a 
big mill all right. He has discovered that 
orders for immediate delivery are gener- 
ally shipped in sixty days, and sixty-day 
delivery is lucky if the car is loaded 
within four months. Foxy Quiller! He 
didn’t get my dictation word for word, 
so he filled in on his own initiative about 
the order blanks. Grubb, my boy,I think 
you'll do—though I'll be hanged if I 
know why I hired you!” - 

At exactly one minute of eight the 
following morning Ulysses Grubb re- 
ported for duty. Hudner was already on 
the job, and Grubb had a sneaking im- 
pression that he had gotten down thus 
early in order to satisfy himself that the 
new stenographer was on time. 

“Good morning!” said Ulysses Grubb. 
“‘By-the-way, who does your printing?” 

“Lockform & Pye,” replied C. W. 
Hudner. 

Ulysses Grubb skimmed through the 
telephone directory until he found Lock- 
form & Pye’s number. Then he called 
them up. 

“Hello! Lockform & Pye? Black Butte 
Lumber Company talking. How about 
those order blanks? We're waiting for 
them and we don’t intend to wait much 
longer. What's the matter with you 
fellows anyhow? Walking in your sleep? 
Get busy there and shoot over a bunch 
of those order blanks, and get the full 
order in by this afternoon, or the next 
time we have a printing job to give out 
we'll give it to a live one!" 

He hung up. Silence—absojute silence 
had settled over the office. Young Mr. 
Matthews had paused, pen in hand, and 
was staring wildly at Ulysses Grubb. 
The office boy had his mouth wide open. 
C. W. Hudner was twirling his thumbs; 
and an elderly chief clerk and two assist- 
ants, carrying ledgers out of the vault, 
had paused in the center of the office to 
watch and listen. 

“Which is my typewriter? That one there? Dirty old 
mill, isn’t she? I'll just tear her down and put her together 
again,” said Ulysses Grubb. 

Forthwith he pounced upon it and for half an hour was 
as busy as a pup with a feather duster. When the machine 
was cleaned and polished and oiled to his satisfaction 
Ulysses Grubb was ready for business. He turned in his 
swivel chair to survey the arena of his future activities. 
C. W. Hudner was watching him with a grim smile. 

“Now that you have time,” he said almost cheerfully, 
“T’ll present you to the office force, Mr. Grub! 

Forthwith Ulysses Grubb was duly introduced to Cam- 
eron, the chief clerk; Sanford and Whittaker, the book- 
keeper and the assistant bookkeeper respectively; Harold, 





the office boy—and an angel. No; upon the werd of no 
less a person than C. W. Hudner, she was a st« 

Mr. Cameron’s stenographer. Instead of ach 

the introduction, Grubb, taking a fellow-employ« 

stared at her—and enjoyed it; for she was good to look at 
She was a brunette; and, since it is a well-established 
rule of human nature that opposites alway) attract 
angel stared at Mr. Grubb. 

“Miss Tabitha Tapscott, this Mr. Ulysses Grubl 

“Beg pardon,” said Miss Tapscott sweetly, “but what 
is the name?” 

“On, never mind it,” Sal Grubb, coming out of his 
trance in a hurry. “We'll get along beautifully, I'm sure 
A common avocation and a common affliction zy 

Miss Tapscott favored Grubb with the wintriest of 
smiles and froze the genial current of his soul He looked 


at her with his mouth open. 








“Heavens!” thought Ulysses Grubb. ‘“‘Isn’t she beau- 
tiful!”’ 

“Gracious!” thought Miss Tapscott. “‘Isn’t he ugly!” 

“Didn't you see me yesterday, Miss Tapscctt?” 

“No, Mr. Grubb.” 

“I'm so glad! I’ve got my new suit on today.” 

C. W. Hudner signified that his office force might laugh 
at this by the simple process of laughing himself. For the 
first time in the history of his administration he permitted 
himself a rude guffaw in the presence of the help. The 
effect was instantaneous. Mr. Matthews poked his aris- 
tocratic nose into his cashbook and screamed; 
Mr. Cameron cackled; while Sanford and 
Whittaker chortled a duet. Harold, the office 
boy, not in the least understanding what it was 
all about, laughed loudest of all and thedignity 
of the office went to smash in a jiffy. 

Suddenly C. W. Hudner awoke to a real- 
ization of what he had done. He stopped 
laughing. Instantly the others stopped also. 
The sacrilege of such actions in a decorous 
business office was all too apparent now. 

“Grubb,” said C. W. Hudner, “T'll give you 
some dictation.” 

The office force got down to business in- 
stantly. Ulysses Grubb took his notebook 
and followed Hudner into his private office, 
and as he went he cast a languishing glance 
over his shoulder at Miss Tabitha Tapscott, 
who immediately attacked her typewriter in 
a vain endeavor to hide the pleasurable flush 
that rose to her damask cheek. 

As we have already remarked, opposites 
always attract. 


Ulysses Grubb went after C. W. Hudner’s 
job with a vengeance. From the very first day 
he made good. He was a wonder! Hudner, watching him 
closely, often reflected that Grubb must lie awake half the 
night scheming up ways and means for providing daily 
demonstrations of his excellence as an employee in a whole- 
sale lumber office. He was indeed a crackerjack—a veri- 
tabie glutton for work. No detail ever escaped him. He 
thought of everything; he was untiring in his efforts to 
please and to remove all the responsibility possible from 
Hudner's shoulders. He was a stenographer, but he poked 
his inquisitive nose into every detail of the business. Cam- 
eron and Matthews resented this, but Ulysses Grubb 
overawed them. Grubb had unconsciously assumed that 
some day he would be the boss of that office, and in con- 
sequence he gradually assumed the prerogatives and 
characteristics of a superior. 

By the time he had been in the office of the Black Butte 
Lumber Company six months Hudner ceased dictating 
letters to him. He merely skimmed through the mail for 
checks and ‘turned the letters over to Grubb to answer as 
he saw fit. At first he used to read Grubb’s letters over 
carefully, but after six months more had elapsed he even 
dispensed with this. He had faith in the judgment of 
Ulysses Grubb to say the right thing in the right way. 

At the end of the first year Hudner raised Ulysses 
Grubb’s salary to seventy-five dollars a month and gave 
him a nice fatherly talk. Grubb wanted money, but he 
listened respectfully to the talk. Then Hudner went away 
on a vacation —the first in five years—and stayed away a 
month, calm in the thought that his affairs were safe in the 
hands of Ulysses Grubb. When he returned Ulysses kept 
right on signing the letters—Black Butte Lumber Com- 
pany, per U. S. Grubb—and Hudner made no protest. 
He wrote nice, friendly little letters to the trade signed 
thus, and presently country customers commenced to 
inquire for Mr. Grubb when they dropped in at the office. 
Grubb made himself agreeable and was frequently invited 
out to lunch with a customer. 

Hudner, noting this, was quick to give him what leeway 
he desired provided it was conducive to the cementing of 
closer relations with the trade, On several occasions he 
permitted Grubb to take country customers to dinner and 
the show afterward, the expense of these mild carousals 
being borne by the company. Hudner noticed that orders 
always resulted. 

Little by little Ulysses Grubb usurped the place in the 
outer office so long held by Cameron; little by little he 
developed from a stenographer into an assistant manager 
and salesman; little by little he reached out and secured 

acit control of the corps of salesmen. It never occurred 
to his fellow employees to resent his seeming assumption of 
authority, for it was well known that he was the only man 
in the employ who dared to disagree with C. W. Hudner. 
They did not know that Grubb was a very superior mail- 
order salesman, and had brought in so many orders from 
what were at first mere nibbles, and had added so materially 
to the list of the company’s regular customers, that C. W. 
Hudner’s salary had been raised from six thousand a year 
to seven thousand five hundred; and under the circum- 
stances Hudner was content to let Grubb have his fling. 
They looked upon Grubb as a stenographer still because 
he drew only seventy-five dollars a month. 
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“You Will Advance Mr. Grabb His First Month's Salary of Jixty Dotiars"’ 


However, when we say all, we should except Miss 
Tabitha Tapscott. She looked upon Ulysses Grubb as a 
great lumberman in embryo and often speculated upon the 
possibility of his asking her to hitch her wagon to his star. 
As for Ulysses himself, he had had a growing suspicion for 
some time that, provided a favorable opportunity should 
occur, he might venture to kiss Miss Tabitha without 
great bodily danger to himself. He was head over heels in 
love with Miss Tapscott, if we may be permitted to express 
the depth of his attachment with such bromidic metaphor; 
but considering the state of his finances he hesitated to 
declare himself to the brunette beauty. 

When the San Francisco fire came along and the task 
of rebuilding the city-confronted the lumbermen of the 
Pacific Coast, the thrce mills of the Black Butte Lumber 
Company put on night shifts and doubled their output. 
Naturally this doubled the activities of Ulysses Grubb and 
quadrupled his value to the Black Butte Lumber Com- 
pany. So Grubb decided that he was worth two hundred 
and fifty dollars a month. Also, he decided to ask for it. 

Now a jump from seventy-five dollars a month to two 
hundred and fifty is, to speak colloquially, some jump. 
Also it must be borne in mind that C. W. Hudner’s burden 
had been so lightened by the indefatigable Grubb that 
with the passage of nearly three years he had forgotten 
that tired feeling of the pre-Grubb days, when vacations 
were few and far between. Hence, when Grubb made his 
request for the increased salary, C. W. Hudner suddenly 
woke up to the fact that it was time to put the brakes on 
Ulysses Grubb. 

“Nothing doing, Grubb,” he said. ‘‘ You must have an 
exaggerated opinion of your value to this company. I will 
admit that your value has doubled since you came to us, 
and I’m willing to throw in five dollars a month more for 
good measure; but a hundred and a quarter is all I can see 
in this job for you.” 

“Very well, Mr. Hudner,” said Ulysses Grubb, “T’ll 
take you at your figure; but I shall not feel the same sense 
of loyalty to the company, and I warn you that if another 
position presents itself I shall accept it.” 

“That's your privilege,Grubb. I never object to a man’s 
striving to better himself,” replied the liberal Hudner. 
He was used to keeping men under his thumb; hence he 
could afford to be liberal when liberality cost him very 
little. ‘“‘This is a most ill-advised time to seek a large 
raise,”’ he continued. “You know that lumber in carload 
lots has been pouring into California, and particularly 
San Francisco, in such vast quantities that the railroad 
company has declared an embargo on car shipments of 
lumber on all Central California points south of Roseville, 
with the probability that all San Francisco Bay ports will 
be included in the embargo within thirty days. With the 
railroads so congested with freight that we cannot get our 
lumber into the market, the mills are operating at a loss, 
and I should think you would take this into consideration 
when asking for a raise. Grubb, I must confess I’m 
surprised!” 

Grubb could not combat this argument, asinine as it 
was, without losing his temper and choking Mr. Hudner; 
so he said nothing. He knew that an embargo had been 
declared, as Hudner stated, and that until the lines could 
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be cleared of the congested freight lumber 
shipments would not be accepted. However, 
with a fleet of forty windjammers and steam 
schooners freighting lumber coastwise, Grubb 
knew he would not be idle; and as he went 
back to his desk he wished a volcanic island 
would suddenly appear and block the Golden 
Gate, thus putting a lumber embargo on San 
Francisco. While rough common fir had, since 
the great fire, risen from twelve dollars to 
twenty-five dollars a thousand feet, Ulysses 
Grubb was certain that the Golden Gate would 
have to be barred before the price of lumber in 
San Francisco would rise high enough to war- 
rant a profit that would, in turn, warrant the 
company in giving him what he was worth 
and render it possible for him to have a con- 
fidential chat with Miss Tabitha Tapscott 
and purchase some installment furniture. 

Within a week after Grubb’s unsuccessful 
tilt with Hudner, the lumber world awoke to 
discover that over night the railroad company 
had included San Francisco and bay points 
in the embargo; and a howl went up from 
the retail yards. Notwithstanding the fact 
that every dry-rotted old bottom which had 
been laid up in Rotten Row for ten years was 
resurrected and made to pay thirty per cent 
on its original cost, the great lumber fleet was 
unable to deliver lumber to the San Francisco 
yards in sufficient quantities to meet the 
demand; and on the day San Francisco was 
included in the list of embargo points lumber 
prices for quick carload shipment went up a 
dollar—with no takers. Also Ulysses Grubb, 
who meantime had been busy studying the 
lumber tariff, suddenly decided to quit his job. 
C. W. Hudner informed Mr. Grubb that he was an ingrate. 

“Forget it!”’ said Ulysses Grubb. “‘ And have somebody 
else to take my place in two weeks, I’m only a stenog- 
rapher. You can get somebody from a business college at 
forty a month. I’m quitting, I tell you, and it’s useless to 
ask me to stay. I have something better in sight.” 

“T’ll take it up with the president of the company and 
try to get you two hundred and fifty a month, Grubb, 
though I don’t hold out much hope.” 

Ulysses Grubb shook his red head. 

“There is no hope for you,” he said. “I’m going to quit. 
I have something better in sight.” 

That day Grubb was two hours and a half at his lunch- 
eon. Hudner would have “called” him for this dastardly 
deed, but he had hopes that Ulysses Grubb would recon- 
sider his determination to resign; and pending this recon- 
sideration Hudner was careful not to appear touchy. He 
would have marveled much had he known that Ulysses 
Grubb had dispensed with lunch that day and called instead 
upon the station agent at Ocean View. Ocean View, be it 
known, is a suburb of San Francisco, but included within 
the boundaries of the city and county. In the days before 
the bulk of the trafficdown the peninsula had been deflected 
ever the Bay Shore Cut-off, the Southern Pacific main- 
tained an agent at Ocean View, and it was this agent that 
Ulysses Grubb now called to consult. He found the agent 
taking the sun on a bench in front of the station. His name 
was Bill Perkins. Ulysses Grubb sat down beside him and 
waited in silence for fifteen minutes, until Bill Perkins 
turned a smoldering eye upon him. 

““Waitin’ for a train?” he queried. 

Grubb nodded. 

“Don’t!” suggested Mr. Perkins. “This station is 
ha’nted. I don’t see two trains a day; and as for passenger 
trains they don’t come this way no more. They all go down 
the Bay Shore Cut-off, and these tracks up through the 
Mission is practically abandoned. So I guess, if you're 
goin’ anywheres particular, it won’t pay you to wait.” 

“Thank you,” said Grubb; “but I’m in no particu- 
lar hurry. So you haven’t any business over this loop 
through the Mission—eh? Seems strange that the rail- 
road company should maintain an agent here under such 
circumstances.” 

“Oh, it won’t be for long,” mourned Mr. Perkins. 
“They just ain’t got round to me yet—that’s all. When 
they do” Mr. Perkins drew his index finger across 
his bewhiskered throat and gurgled suggestively. 

“You'll be out of a job then?” suggested Grubb 
sympathetically. 

“*T will—unless business picks up. That’s what’s making 
me feel so blue lately. I got a wife an’ two kids; an’ it’s 
goin’ to be hard on ’em unless I get another station some- 
wheres. There ain’t no business any more. I used to have 
a little—trainload o’ lumber once in a while for the yards 
over Ingleside way; but since this embargo’s on lumber 
from the North in carload lots it’s so lonesome here I’m 
gettin’ suspicious 0’ my own shadder.” 

“IT see. What's the rate on lumber in carload lots from 
your station in to Fourth and Townsend streets?” 

“Tt’s a six-cent local, with a switchin’ charge o’ two and 
a half on each car.” 
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Ulysses Grubb made swift mental calculation of the 
added freight based on this six-cent local. The freight 
rate from Portland, Oregon, and Willamette Valley points 
to San Francisco at that time was seventeen cents a hun- 
dred pounds; and Ocean View, being a station within the 
city limits of San Francisco, naturally carried the same 
rate, though honored with a separate listing in the printed 
lumber tariffs issued by the railroad company. Figuring 
thirty-three hundred pounds a thousand feet board meas- 
ure on rough green fir—which is in excess of the actual 
weight, but the basis upon which delivered prices are 
figured, in order to be on the safe side—Grubb decided 
that, allowing for underweights, it would cost him approxi- 
mately five dollars freight a thousand from the Columbia 
River.to Ocean View, and two dollars a thousand for the 
short haul, including the switching charge, from Ocean 
View to the heart of the San Francisco retail lumber dis- 
trict—making an approximate total of seven dollars a 
thousand. Water freights were firm at ten dollars a thou- 
sand feet; and while the embargo was on, Grubb knew that 
the overwhelming demand for lumber would make even 
this three-doilar differential loom up in the light of a god- 
send to the first bedeviled dealer to whom he might offer 
his lumber. 

“My friend,” said Ulysses Grubb, “how would you 
like to make a little money?” 

“Show me!” retorted Mr. Perkins, instantly interested. 

“Very well. Now this is confidential. I’m not waiting 
for a train at all. I’m just nosing round here to see what 
I can see. I’m a lumber salesman and I've got a pull with 
the railroad company —enough to get my lumber through 
the embargo; only, in order not to embarrass all hands, I 
have to consign it to myself at Ocean View, pay the 
freight on it here, lift the freight bill and reconsign the 
cars to myself at Fourth and Townsend Streets. You see, 
Mr. Perkins, I can’t consign it to my company, because 
they are known and I am not; and if the cars come rolling 
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AY A BOY I considered spending the easiest 





thing in the world. Spending was natural 
like breathing. If father gave me a penny 
I straightway invested it with Aunty Tack-in-her- 
Eye, the ancient crone 
who sold gingercakes and 
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in, way-billed direct from the North, you know what a 
howl of favoritism will go up! Somebody’ll make a roar 
to the Railroad Commission and then it'll be all off with 
me. The business I’m going to do through your defunct 
little office here while this embargo is on will hold you in 
your job just that much longer. However, in return for this 
I want you to do me a small favor. As fast as my cars 
arrive here I want you to jump lively and get me on the 
*phone. I'll come out with the cash immediately, pay the 
freight and have you reconsign the cars to me at such yards 
down on Channel Creek as I may designate. Also the 
minute the cars arrive I shall want you to tear the car-tags 


-off and substitute others that I shall provide. This will be 


necessary to throw my competitors off the scent; and if 
any of them come round asking you where the lumber is 
from, you just point to the car-tag and say nothing. The 
car-tag will prove to them that the lumber is coming up 
over the Ocean Shore from a little one-horse mill in the 
foothills of San Mateo County. Do you understand?” 

“Easy!” said Mr. Perkins. 

“‘Here’s twenty dollars on account. I will let you have 
my name and telephone number the day I bring you out 
the bogus car-tags.” 

He shook hands with Perkins and took the trolley back 
to town. That night he sent a night telegram to the Atlas 
Mills, Incorporated, the largest manufacturers on the 
Columbia River, asking quotations on one hundred car- 
loads of rough-dimension lumber, f. 0. b. Ocean View, 
California, terms cash, less two per cent upon arrival of 
car and two and a half per cent commission to him; ship- 
ments to commence immediately upon receipt of order. 

A pleased man was the manager of the Atlas Mills, 
Incorporated, when he received that telegram. He had 
piled in his yard and along the mill dock more than three 
million feet of 2, 3 and 4 by 4, 8, 10 and 12 inch rough green 
fir, twelve to twenty-four feet long; also a fair sprinkling 
of 4 by 4, 4 by 6, 6 by 6 and 6 by 8 inch—just the kind of 
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stock U. S. Grubb was inquiring for. Of course he did not 
know U. S. Grubb from the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
but that worried him not. U.S. Grubb was, of course, a 
lumber broker, since his telegram stipulated a price based 
upon two and a half per cent commission to him and there- 
fore entitled to wholesale prices. Moreover a three-million- 
foot order is not to be passed lightly by when the customer 
pays cash, and when a ridiculous embargo into the largest 
buying center of California is causing stock to accumulate 
at an alarming rate. 

The manager of the Atlas Mills, Incorporated, knew 
that a broker seeking to place an order for nearly three 
million feet would telegraph his inquiries far and wide 
and competition would be keen. Owing to the embargo 
and its resulting embarrassments there would without 
doubt be some lively price-cutting, in consequence of 
which it behooved the Atlas Mills, Incorporated, to get 
down to brass tacks and do a little price-cutting themselves. 
The market was firm at sixteen dollars at the mill; but, 
in order to be on the safe side and secure that order, the 
Atlas Mills, Incorporated, made a horizontal cut of two 
dollars a thousand and wired their price to U. 8S. Grubb; 
not, however, until the Atlas manager had carefully 
scanned the list of embargo points and discovered that 
Ocean View—wherever that might be—was not included 
in the embargo list. Though it took a seventeen-cent rate, 
the same as San Francisco, this doubtless was due to the 
fact that Ocean View was off on some little jerkline road 
in Northern California! The manager got out a map of 
California and searched for Ocean View up and down the 
Coast, but failed to find it! 

Immediately upon receipt of that telegram, U. 8S. Grubb 
wired his acceptance of the offer, and confirmed the wire 
by letter. He explained quite frankly that, being a broker, 
his finances were too modest to permit of his honoring 
sight drafts with bills-of-lading attached, thus being forced 

(Continued on Page 35 


tle Art of Spending 


By WALTER E. WEYL 


TLLUSTRATEDO BY c. D. 


show that I spent five hundred dollars for board 
and lodging, one hundred for books, eight hundred 
for clothes, nothing for medicine—and I do not 
know how much for flowers, candy and theater 
tickets, which latter items 
should have been debited 





taffy to the young men 
and maidens of Sparta. 
If I got two cents I spent 
two cents. If by a mir- 
acle I got five cents I 
spent five. In the trans- 
mission of money I was 
never a non-conductor. 

At Quincy College I 
had the same attitude. 
My allowance of a dollar 
a week was spent to the 
last cent. Had I had 
more I should have spent 
more. I held then, as I 
hold now, that to a cer- 
tain point spending is the 
only true economy, and 
that saving is mere waste. 

In a little tobacco shop 
where I invested my sur- 
plus nickels I used to 
meet a garrulous old law- 
yer named Fitz-Hugh. 
“Fits” was a confirmed 
alcoholic, and “proud of 
it,” for to his drinking he 
attributed his success in 
life. “Any fool,” he in- 
sisted, “‘can earn enough 
to eat, but it takes brains 
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to Edith Lathrop—about 
to become Edith Booth. 

Just after my marriage 
I closed up a big real- 
estate deal, and my 
wealth increased to one 
hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars. At 
twenty-six I had saved 
enough to retire to my 
biological laboratory 

My expenses, however, 
were to grow as rapidly. 
Edith had never learned 
to save, for my father-in- 
law, the old general, had 
believed that economy 
was beneath the dignity 
of a Lathrop. I had ex- 
pected to begin married 
life in a modest little 
home, but that plan died 
when my father-in-law 
generously gave us a 
double stone house and 
stable. The house- 
furnishings alone cost me 
seven thousand dollars 
instead of the two thou- 
sand upon which I had 
counted; and, before | 
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and work to keep your- 

self in drink!” And in 

all the swill of Fitz-Hugh’s philosophy there was at least 
this gill of truth—to want money is the shortest road to 
the getting of it! 

When father died and I came into ten thousand dollars 
my desire to spend oozed. I was interested in another 
game. I wanted to earn fifty thousand dollars in ten years 
and then retire to a biological laboratory. Every dollar 
uselessly spent meant a postponement of my ambition. I 
saved money to save time, but I never thought it easy to 
save or hard to spend. Spending was like breathing; 
saving, like holding your breath. 

During my first year in business my expenditures aver- 
aged twenty dollars a week. That was a good deal in the 


middle seventies, when prices were low. But I considered 
it extravagant not to keep up appearances. After I had 
saved my fifty thousand I might wear a suit till it shone 
like a looking-glass, but until then it behooved me to dress 
up to my expectations. 

Since I intended to retire from business on an income of 
only forty dollars a week, I realized that I ought not to 
pass that limit of expenditure now. But a knight who 
overcomes dragons and lions may succumb to the love of 
comfort and pleasantness. I abominated hair shirts. My 
taste ran to colored socks and variegated ties; in fact, like 
most healthy young people of both sexes and all races, | 
was afop. My accounts for the last year of my single life 


realized it, Edith had 
imported an English 
coachman, whose broad vowels were the wonder of Sparta. 
Robert's birth jumped our expenses more than the third 
to which his small person was entitled, and by the time 
little Margaret was born I had accepted the inevitable. 
My wife never kept accounts, but I know from my check 
book that we spent ten thousand dollars the first year, end 
later twelve, fifteen—and even twenty thousand dollars, 
The uselessness, wastefulness and endlessneas of all this 
spending affected me unpleasantly, like a two-headed man 
or a six-legged dog. Moreover it was dangerous. Must it 
not in the end overtake my growing income? 
It was not until 1896, when I was forty-one, that this 


fear came even near to being realized. 1 was in a critical 
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situation, desperately trying tu hold a short 
railroad line long enough to force the Patola 
& Albemarle people to buy me out. Fearfully 
in debt, with no money and no credit, I should 
soon be called upon to make up a big annual 
deficit. 

I stood between bankruptcy and a for- 
tune, and the issue might depend upon a 
very few thousands. 

It was then that the old Lathrop spirit al- 
tered my plans. My wife, who knew nothing 
of my financial difficulties, wrote me from 
New York that she had just purchased a 
summer home--an abandoned farm in New 
Hampshire. She had intended it for a sur- 
prise, but the New York architects, engaged 
to make over the place, had suggested using 
the farmhouse for a lodge and building a per- 
manent home. Edith’sletter wasa delighted 
jumble of plans, specifications, landscaped 
gardens and tiled bathrooms, At last’I was 
to lead the simple life, surrounded by Italian 
terraces, sunken gardens, swimming pools, 
Japanese shrubbery and macadamized roads; 
and she, Edith, had made it possible. Would 
I send money immediately or —better still 
let her draw on my New York account? Her 
letter sickened me. I could not countermand 
the purchase, for retrenchment meant con- 
fession of ruin, and the P. & A. people would 
never buy if they thought I was so near the 
ropes. 

Then suddenly there came to me the old 
story of the beleaguered town, whose starv- 
ing inhabitants had thrown loaves to the 
enemy to pretend that there was plenty 
within the walls. What if Edith had, after 
all, unwittingly stumbled on my way out! 
Inatead of retrenching, I would let architects 
and landscape gardeners do their worst, and 
the Sparta Citizen should have plenty of copy 
about my palatial country home. I had been 
an ass to plead poverty this morning when 
Brooks requested me to contribute a thousand dollars to the 
new Sparta Conservatory. I called him up on the ’phone. 

“How much will that conservatory cost?” I asked. 

“Two hundred thousand dollars—if we can get it.” 

I whistled. 

“We might do it cheaper,” he suggested. 

“Don't consider expense, Brooks, but do the thing right. 
You can put me down for one hundred thousand, payable 
when you get the balange. Just two conditions: no pub- 
licity—no one to know but you, Swift and Richardson; 
and the reat of the money to be raised in Sparta. Come to 
my office and talk it over.” 

it was two years before I was called upon for my con- 
tribution; it was only two hours before the whole town 
surmised that I had been graduated into the class of philan- 
thropists. Whether Brooks let it out, or his stenographer, 
or mine, or the telephone operator, I do not know, but the 
pledge of secrecy had worked to perfection! The Sparta 
Citizen had a full-page announcement of the offer and 
a scarcely veiled allusion to me as the anonymous bene- 
factor. On the following day appeared a carefully worded 
interview in which I gave the impression of wishing to deny 
the gift, but of not wishing to lie. ‘“‘I am not the donor,” 
I said; “but if I were I should deny it!” 


Crossing the Financial Equator 


T SOON leaked out that I was the donor; and then, with 

seeming reluctance, I made confession and avoidance. 
I pleaded warmly for the right to give unseen and claimed 
that no man owes an honest answer to an impertinent 
questioner. That set the ball rolling, and within twenty- 
four hours my insignificant gift--or promise—of a hundred 
thousand dollars had become the most fascinating of all 
themes-—a question in casuistry. The Sparta Press 
exploded in a double-leaded editorial called When Is a Lie 
Not a Lie? and quoted Walter Scott, Saint Augustine, 
Pascal and Seneca, as well 1s several school-teachers and 
tea merchants of Sparta. No sooner was this straw 
thrashed than the Citizen raised the supreme ethical ques- 
tion: Does the philanthropist owe to the community the 
duty of propagating morality by publishing his own 
virtues? This idiotie discussion spread like whooping- 
cough. Within a week I was receiving telegrams from 
newspapers all over the continent asking me to wire, at 
their expense, How it feels to be detected at philanthropy! 
And one New York paper carried what purported to be my 
photograph over the heading: 


Joun Boor, MopesT MULTIMILLIONAIRE 
Dip He Lin? 


Soon the argument began to bear fruit. Men revere phi- 
lanthropists and millionaires--even Sunday-supplement 
millionaires —and the more I shrank from credit the more 
of it I got. I became overnight Sparta’s leading citizen; 
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a Our House Became a Museum for the 
Jank of Two Continents 


and the Second National Bank, now that I had stopped 
urging it, showed a willingness to extend my credit. In the 
midst of the welter of talk I received a telegram from Jim 
Portugal, of the P. & A. group, and a fortnight later I sold 
out my precarious holdings for over three million dollars. 
I no longer cared how many Italian terraces or tiled bath- 
rooms they added to that house. From the verge of bank- 
ruptcy I had been elevated to the position of wealthiest 
citizen of Sparta. 

Have you ever crossed the equator? Have you ever set 
sail from a northern port and gone south into ever warmer 
seas, until there came a time when you traversed an imag- 
inary line on the sparkling blue ocean? And then have 
you noticed, in the days that followed, how the slant of 
the sunrays changed, and gradually you came again into 
cooler waters? Perhaps you slept past the equator. Per- 
haps you thought nothing about it until it was passed. 

I have never crossed that equator—I have never had the 
time. But on or about the twentieth day of November, 
1896, on or about the day I went in with Jim Portugal, I 
crossed my financial equator. Until then I had tried to 
earn what I spent; since then I have been desperately 
trying to spend what I earned. 

That day I felt as though I had lived all my life ina 
heavy, overcharged atmosphere, and of a sudden had been 
exalted to a mountaintop! The pressure of wants disap- 
peared; I felt an infinite expansibility. I could spend, 
spend, and my three million dollars would remain intact! 
It would be like sticking your finger into a cushion. 

I had eften been in New York, but it was then that I 
first saw Millionaires’ New York. The mile of handsome 
shops on Fifth Avenue seemed like courtiers bowing to an 
absolute monarch. In their windows were costly brocades, 
Russian sables, rugs of silky texture and curious weave. 
There were laces and linens and cambrics and silks; rubies, 
emeralds, ivories, pearls. There were éditions de luxe o° 
favorite books, with gold tooling standing out against 
backgrounds of dark morocco. There were wonderful 
paintings in fantastic old frames; and leatherware; and 
silver; and jade; and marble; and onyx; and fragile, 
glistening glass; and dark, odd-wrought, timeworn furni- 
ture; and vials of precious perfumes, the essence of thou- 
sands upon thousands of fragrant flowers. Every country 
had been ransacked and every century despoiled, and all 
this beauty and elegance and rarity had been heaped 
together to be auctioned off to wealthy men. 

I stood in front of an antique shop and felt a strange 
sense of kinship with all the rich men of history. In 
Nineveh, in Babylon, in Ephesus and Rome men had stood, 
as I now stood on Fifth Avenue, looking at the spoils of 
earlier centuries, I wondered who before had owned that 
Chinese rug, that carved money-chest, that priest’s robe 
of gorgeous brocade, that illuminated manuscript from 
I knew not what century, that bit of jade. Perhaps that 
sundial had stood in the garden of an old gluttonous 
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Roman senator, with thousands of slaves, and 
with wide plantations in Italy or Gaul, and 
an African province to prey on. Perhaps it 
had then descended to some Byzantine mil- 
lionaire and stood in a garden of Constanti- 
nople; and then had been stolen fora Venetian 
merchant-noble, whose ships sailed to the 
Levant and met there the dusty caravans 
from Persia and India. Who might not have 
owned that early fifteenth-century canvas? 
A Medici at Florence, a Fugger at Augsburg, 
a Marlborough, a Rothschild, a Vanderbilt 
and now, if he wished, a John Booth, fresh 
from a victory over Jimmy Portugal. 

“No one in all history,” I thought, “has 
so laid the world under tribute as the million- 
aire of today. The ancient wealthy quailed 
before emperor, vizier, delator and tax col- 
lector. With all their money they could not 
purchasesecurity, oreven comfort.” Ilooked 
about me, and every sign, sight, sound was 
an appeal to my purse, an acknowledgment 
of my power. That hotel across the street 
I might engage its most sumptuous suite. 
Engage a suite? If I wished I might buy the 
hotel outright. Railroads and steamships 
were at my service. I was a monarch free to 
bestow power upon whom I wished. I might 
give that street beggar ten thousand dollars; 
it would be as though a fairy wand had 
touched him —and to me it was but the sign- 
ing of a check. I found in my pocket a five- 
dollar goldpiece and handed it to the man. 
He thought I had mistaken it for a penny, 
and as he mumbled his professional thanks 
he viewed me furtively with his mouselike 
eyes. I passed on. It was my first disillusion 
in spending. 

Edith was never disillusioned. On arriving 
in New York she was inducted by the Portu- 
gals into the very center of their set. They 
were all social climbers, aspiring to higher 
social altitudes, but enjoying themselves also 
on lower levels, like Alpine mountaineers who delight in 
the mere exercise of climbing. Adepts at extravagance, 
they spent two dollars where one had been spent before. 

Portugal, able and cool in business, spent like the pro- 
verbial drunken sailor. His taste ran to bigness, newness, 
unattainability. If white elephants had suddenly become 
fashionable Portugal would have cabled to Siam for six 
of the largest, whitest and fattest in the kingdom. He 
would rip out his Louis Fourteenth and refurnish in Louis 
Fifteenth; and if it had cost more he would have pre- 
ferred Louis Twenty-ninth. He fairly flowered into pearl 
necklaces and diamond tiaras for his wife. 

“She likes these baubles,”’ he explained, half boastfully, 
half apologetically. 


The Costly Pleasures That Palled 


F COURSE we could not dine with these people, visit 
them and go to musical comedies with them without 
accommodating ourselves to their habits and tastes. Our 
house on Riverside Drive, which possessed every con- 
ceivable convenience—however inconvenient—became a 
museum for the junk of two continents and a scene of 
prodigal spending. We bought because we wanted things, 
because we loved to buy, and because we hated not to buy. 
We bought to show we could, and we bought not to be 
outdone by neighbors who did not wish to be outdone by 
us. There was not a banality in spending that we did not 
commit, or a taste for the rare, the beautiful or the gro- 
tesque that we did not indulge. We employed servants to 
wait on servants, and servants to wait on servants who 
waited on servants. We clad ourselves in liveries, as 
ceremonial as those of butler and coachman; and we 
converted ourselves into paymasters, into unpaid servants 
of our own servants. We lived like lords. 

At first I liked it. I enjoyed the afternoon when I 
ordered twenty new suits, and then went to a fashionable 
little haberdashery and calmly spent a thousand dollars on 
shirts, bathrobes, ties, canes, and the like. In much the 
same spirit I bought horses, jewels and clothes for Edith. 
I joined expensive clubs and lost large sums in dreary poker 
games. But more and more I became disenchanted with 
this brainless spending. I stopped the card games because 
Portugal—-who was superstitious and almost religious at 
poker—would insist on turning his chair for luck! My 
suits of clothes piled up until I forgot how many I had. 
Then one day, wandering into the vast armory where 
clothes, hats, ties, shirts and shoes were kept, I became 
suddenly angry. “‘Clear these things out, Bridges! 
I ordered. “Hereafter two business suits only, and 
everything else in proportion!” 

My spending on books lasted longer. Always fond of 
reading, I came to New York with a thousand well-tried 
volumes. The next year I bought ten thousand; during 
the two years following, twenty thousand more. 








One evening I searched in vain for Lecky’s History of 
Rationalism. There were books, books everywhere, but the 
book I wanted could not be found among the thirty thou- 
sand. The next day I engaged a librarian, who indexed 
and rearranged most industriously; but when it was done 
the library was no longer mine. All that time I had actu- 
ally possessed four several copies of Lecky’s Rationalism! 
It was another case of the extra suits of clothes. 

“My dear Mr. Booth,” expostulated Mrs. Portugal, 
“‘why not pick out your favorite books and give the rest 
to a library?” 

“What!” I gasped, amazed at this quiet iconoclasm. 

She picked a volume from the shelves and ran her 
fingers over the leaves. 

“Why not? You and I don’t really enjoy spending.” 

“But—you know ——’”’ I hesitated. 

She laughed. 

“You mean we spend outrageously! Of course we do; 
but I don’t care for my tiaras and pendants any more than 
you care for your fourth copy of Lecky.”’ She glanced at 
her husband who was smoking by the piano, while Edith 
played the Intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana. ‘Have 
you never noticed the little foreign banks in the lower 
part of the city?” she asked. “‘Sometimes they have half 
their capital in their windows in hundred-ruble notes. It 
inspires confidence. And, besides, the little banker likes 
it himself.” 

“You mean?” I asked. 

“That I am Jim’s show-window—that’s all! Don’t you 
see how he loves it?” 

It was not, however, Ruth Portugal, but the popular 
novelist, Dion Bagehot, who taught me the true philosophy 
of spending. My friendship with Dion was an offshoot of 
Edith’s affection for his wife. What Edith found in Alice 
Bagehot I could never discover, for to me she seemed 
utterly vain and vacuous. Alice was that most unhappy 
thing—the faded, futile woman of forty, who was a raving 
beauty at twenty! That immobile, discontented face 
reminded me of a classic marble temple, ruined by time, 
and now restored as a flimsy plaster imitation of a modern 
palace. 

I do not know what Dion himself thought, for he could 
say less when he wished, and say it better, than any man 
I have ever met. He was a lion crushed by a butterfly, a 
man wasting the highest genius by digging into the earth 
for diamond necklaces. A great, great poet, he had written 
a pot-boiler to buy a wedding ring; to pay the bills of each 
succeeding year he had written a novel. Dion hated these 
novels—their artificiality, their 
strained sentiment, even their bril- 
liant wit—but they brought in 
about fifty thousand dollars each; 
and Alice not only spent what he 
earned but saw to it, in her gentle, 
nagging way, that he earned it. 
Only once did Dion ever make al- 
lusion to this pressure. We were 
at dinner and Edith had asked him 
the title of his forthcoming auto- 
biography. He answered, with the 
gentlest smile in Alice’s direction, 
“IT shall call it The Confessions of 
a Dirigible Husband.” 


Peacock Feathers 


BS pwnage ~ aye Bagehot told 
me, “is merely puffing out 
your personality. It is like the 
trailing feathers to a peacock—like 
the long train to a fashionable 
woman. Why does the barefoot 
negro boy acquire four yellow dogs? 
They add to his personality. Why 
do we all—shopgirls and plumbers, 
fashionable literary hacks and gen- 
tlemanly financial pirates—spend 
every cent we get, honestly and 
dishonestly, wisely and otherwisely? 
We stretch out as far as we can; 
and vanity, my friend, is the only 
balloon that never bursts. Why 
does the stag grow horns until it 
ean hardly make its way through 
the forest? And why did Absalom 
wear his locks so long that they 
caught in an oak tree and held him 
until Joab and his men came up? 
Vanity! Vanity! In some tribes 
they worship the fat man, who has 
put much food under his glistening 
skin; among other tribes they wor- 
ship you for the servants you em- 
ploy without using, for the food 
you purchase without eating. To 
spend to use is vulgar; to spend 
to waste is the only admirable and 
admired spending. Finis!” 


The Seven Days Had Cost Me— Food, Lodging and Railroad Fare 
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It was the longest speech I had ever heard from Bagehot. 

“That sounds,” I ventured, “like a casual observation 
from the beautiful heroine of your next romance.” 

He made a wry face. 

“Booth,” he went on, “it saddens me to see our com- 
petitive American spending, where four tries to equal five 
and keep ahead of three! They're good people in their 
way—these rich folk. Not all the pearls have been cast to 
swine. But they’reshortsighted, uninventive and incredibly 
stupid. They all think it is very easy to spend; and they 
buy and buy and buy, spending as they earn, selfishly and 
blindly. Then they discover that their stomachs are only 
so big and their dwarfed minds not much bigger. Why, 
spending requires work and patience, knowledge and 
intuition. It is the most difficult art in the world.” 

As the years went on I found that Bagehot was right. 
What advantage was it to multiply ivories, jewels, rugs, 
bibelots, first editions, Japanese prints and autograph 
letters? In what respect did such hoards differ from the 
ice-cards and cigarette photographs we children used to 
treasure? Merely to heap up such things was to make 
myself a laughing-stock! My collections could never equal 
those of the Metropolitan Museum, or my special knowl- 
edge that of the professionals who sold to me. Mere pos- 
session did not satisfy. It was not real. Was my library 
of thirty thousand volumes any more mine than was the 
Astor Library, which I shared with five million other 
citizens? 

I had long known that my unmeasured spending was 
brainless and vapid, but I had thought of it as a thing apart 
from me—a thing I did, not as a thing I was! I was now 
to learn through a chance encounter with my old friend, 
Professor Amos Baldwin, that my spending had reacted 
on my life, my outlook, my interests. As pitch defileth, 
so the constant ministering of the slaves of the lamp 
weakens the fiber, and narrows and blunts our common 
human sympathies. 

In all my early life Baldwin had been my hero, the man 
in whose footsteps I had aspired to walk. He had gone 
far and fast since those days in college when he had talked 
biology so enthusiastically, and even since that later day 
when he had succeeded in his efforts at artificial fertiliza- 
tion. I remembered reading in the newspaper of his great 
address, Back to Darwin! which was crowned by the 
Académie des Sciences of Paris and was translated into 
all the modern languages. I had intended congratulating 
him; but, my secretary departing suddenly, the matter 
was overlooked. When I ran into him, therefore, one 





Exactly Seven Dollars 





summer morning on Riverside Drive, my delight was mixed 
with a desire to justify myself. 

“Come, dine with me this evening,” I said. “The 
family is in Europe and the house is a lonely place to 
bachelorize in.” 

I looked forward to that dinner as a débutante looks 
forward to her first ball. We would swap stories as in 
college days, sitting before the fire, and filling the air with 
thick smoke from villainous pipes. Again we would be 
young, and again woula return that old spirit of adventure 
and boundless enthusiasm! 

The evening came and a dreary, weary dinner—and that 
wasall. Baldwin, uncomfortably clad in evening clothes 
of Sparta make—donned for my benefit, was ill at ease. 
I, equally uncomfortable in an old smoking jacket, donned 
for his benefit, was quite as self-conscious. The night was 
blistering-hot—we sat in my big, forlorn library, drinking 
cool drinks and smoking expensive cigars, until I felt the 
years increase and the vision of my youth disappear. He 
left before ten and I called up Jim Portugal to take me to 
the roof garden. 


A Woolly Rhinoceros for Host 


NE thing, however, stuck: We had discussed certain 
Pleistocene monsters recently discovered by a Spanish 
geologist, and Baldwin haa explained the wonderful adap- 
tation of those huge creatures to the probable environment 
of their day. 

“Well, what ever did kill them off?” I asked. 

“For one reason, they were too big!" he said. “They 
needed more to sustain them than creatures of a more 
economical build. Nature could not afford to let them 
continue to exist. Take the woolly rhinoceros, for 
example ——”’ 

It shot through my brain like a cross-bolt: 

“Baldwin, do you know you're dining with a woolly 
rhinoceros?” 

He politely assumed that I was joking, but what I had 
said I meant. What were we multimillionaires but overbig, 
bloated creatures, too costly for society to maintain? Did 
I not cumber the earth? 

“T am going to stop being a woolly rhinoceros,” I said to 
myself as I waited for Portugal to drive up. “I'm going 
to shed some of my coats and have some fun for my money. 
I shall seek out some worthy charity.” 

It all seemed so easy. You sat in your office and some 
body came and asked for money. You wrote out a check 
and—presto!—there was a bed in 
a hospital, a new milk station, or 
a sick child restored to health. 

So I launched into charity. Of 
all dissipations, giving is the most 
inveterate, for the appetite grows 
by what it feeds on. Soon I was 
giving to a hundred different organ 
izations. I gave the way Portugal 
spent. I did not even remember 
the names of the charities to which 
I sent annual checks. 

“Let me see, Mr. Abrams,” I 
asked of the short, pink-cheeked, 
serious young fellow who wanted 
some money for the Haif Orphan 
Asylum, “ haven't we spoken about 
this institution once before?” 

The little man almost fell off his 
chair. 

“Why, Mr. Booth, you are a life 
member and one of our directors! 
I saw you last year and you gave 
us ten thousand dollars.” 

“Of course! Of course!” I said 
“T mean » 

I tried to explain, but all I could 
recall of that previous interview 
with Mr. Abrams was my tempt: 
tion to ask the solemn young man 
whether it cost more tosupport two 
half orphans than one whole one 
I covered my mistake with a large 
check; but the lesson drove home 
It was another case of the extra 
suits of clothes and the four copi 
of Lecky. I did not k: 


even to give! 


ww enough 


I was to learn my lesson even 
better. One of my earliest gifts 
was to the Association for Protect 
ing Infants From Neglect—-a most 
worthy charity, | was told—and so 
year by year I increased my dona- 
tion; in fact I had a warm glow 
at my heart whenever I thought 
of those poor neglected babies 
My sister Katharine soon extin- 
guished that glow. She had come 
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“Say, Howie, Will You Join Me in Cracking the Crib of the Commercial Furniture Company?" 


burrow, and man is the only animal that pays rent. 
This is unjust and contrary to the law of Nature.” 

So spoke Howard Woolson, alias the Chicago Wonder, 
alias Chicago Howard—not to an assembly of single-taxers, 
but to Punk, who had espied him in the confined area of 
light that an electric lamp, hanging above the sliding door 
ef the Berlin Brewing Company’s barn, had wrested from 
the darkness. 

Nor was Howard Woolson— height five feet nine, figure 
slender, hair and eyes black, mouth large and crooked, nose 
hooked, front teeth protrusive, to take liberties with 
Who's Who in Chicago, published by the police for private 
reference only--an agitator kept in perpetual verbal 
motion by the funds of the party. No indeed! Howard’s 
kind heart merely had been stirred to philosophical utter- 
ance against the sorry arrangement of things by the sight 
of poor Punk, cast homeless and penniless on the streets 
when the February cold sliced like a blade. 

“You spiel like a sky pilot, Howie! Talk some more. 
I like to hear it,” said the fascinated Funk when the 
oracle, ceasing its outpour of epigrammatic wisdom, lapsed 
into silence. 

“Nit, Punk!” laughed Howard, highly pleased. “Fine 
words don’t get you nothing. In this hard world mazuma 
talks!” And, to prove the value of preachment by prac- 
tice, he searched pocket after pocket in quest of an elusive 
dime. Finally in the torn lining of his striped vest he ran 
a dime to cover. “There, Punk!” he said, handing the 
treasure to the boy. ‘Go buy yourself a doss.” 

Punk’s shrewd face softened, moisture gathered in his 
near-set eyes, and he choked out thickly: 

“Lookyhere, it ain’t no wonder ye’re always busted, 
Howie. But I don't take yer last dime—no, not me!” 

“Forget it!” returned the outcast blithely. “Any time 
I can't make doss dough in a city of two millions— mostly 
suckers—I’ll strike work and try politics. And, sonny, 
hear me! Though your slim long hands prove you're a 
born dip, you ought to quit traveling ‘the rocky road’ while 
you're still young and innocent. There ain’t nothing in it 
or on it but cops and broken hearts all along the way, and 
the Big House at the far end. I'd quit, myself, but I don’t 
know the ropes of no other road; and when I do get off for 
a bit the Dicks and the flies chase me back. Now beat it! 
I got important business.” 

Punk, his hands thrust deep in his pockets, his shoulders 
shrugged as if to retain their heat, moved eastward in 
Taylor Street toward his lodging house, pondering wistfully 
over Howard's generosity and his forgetfulness of the 
interests of self. It was a side of human nature rarely 
exhibited to him in the fierce publicity of the streets and he 
was queerly affected by it. At the critical age of fourteen 
years and six months he was saved, perhaps, by the altruism 
of an outlaw from becoming a downright cynic. Who 
knows? 

In Canal Street he came to a reluctant stop, like an 
automaten at the end of its measured spring. It was still 
early—-not quite ten; and, though the cold swaggered like 
a bully in the streets, swept clean of a populace that 
showed their heads timidly from behind frosted panes, 
Punk hated to surrender what was his by right of eminent 


[vse lion has its lair, the eagle its nest, the fox its 





domain and retreat ignominiously to his uninviting bed. 
He rarely retired before one A. M., and a departure from 
principle might inflict punishment by depriving him of an 
adventure. The nights of the city, he had learned, do not 
become Arabian before the clock strikes twelve and the 
early bird has gone to bed in fear lest it miss the matutinal 
worm. 

Suddenly his eyes, changing from passive reflectors of 
thoughtfulness to active organs of observation, swept into 
his ken the short, bent figure of Billy Eric, alias Short- 
weight Billy, as it rounded the opposite corner and passed 
westward in Taylor Street. A scowl contracted Punk’s 
freckled face, much as the fist clenches when anger shakes 
the heart. He hated Eric. Long ago the thief had treach- 
erously involved Punk in a job that almost had sent him to 
the reformatory; but the crooked deal was only a justifica- 
tion for the loathing that had antedated it. He hated 
Billy Eric because he hated him—which is to say, instinc- 
tively. To Punk, Billy, with his shifty gray eyes, his round 
shoulders perpetually hunched as if for a lunge from an 
ambush, his sly step, seemed more reptilian than human. 

“Maybe there'll be somethin’ doin’. I'll take a chancet 
anyhow,” he said to himself as he crossed the street to tail 
the object of his scorn. 

Near the barn of the Berlin Brewery, his coat collar 
turned against the edge of the attacking cold, his head 
bent far down on his long, scrawny neck, Billy almost 
collided with Howard Woolson, who stood on the sidewalk, 
his gaze bent as greedily on Halsted Street as if he were 
awaiting the law’s unguarded moment to sweep that 
thoroughfare into those corrupt and guilty coffers, his 
pockets. Punk, flat as a silhouette, darted along the barn 
wall and dropped behind a row of empty kegs that lay 
between the farther edge of the sliding door and the alley 
that adjoined it. 

“You— Howie!” exclaimed Billy, startled as if his own 
shadow, endowed with life, had confronted him. “I 
reckoned this burg was too cold to hold you. I thought 
you was hiberniating in Palm Beach with them other 
big Irisk politicians.” 

“Me! For why?” asked Howard. “I’m too fond of 
colds, rheumatism, chilblains and the other winter sports 
of Chicago.” 

“Well,” ventured Billy, “I thought your high standing 
in the community being hurt on account of that Cooper 
& Faxton job ——” 

“T had nothing to do with it,” growled Howard, angry 
at being compelled to deny what he had denied often 
before. 

“Tell that to the Richards and the flies instead of me, 
Howie! Your word will go like one of your phony checks 
with them, and I don’t cash no checks for nobody. Only 
just to make you feel good, I'll tip it off to you that Shorty 
Williams tipped it off to me that Tunnison was hunting 
for you as hard all week as if you was a bit of graft held 
out on him,” chirped Billy gayly, proud of recondite 
knowledge. 

“Another winter sport offered by Chicago!” laughed 
Howard. ‘Now let me tell you something, Billy dear: 
Tunnison knows as much about hunting as one of them 
guys that shoots his friends for deer every fall in Michigan 


and mourns the corpse for a trophy. He'll be so far off the 
scent by the time he’s put wise that I’ll have lived down my 
past and opened a respectable shoeshop, like Alias Jimmy 
Valentine, which we seen in McVicker’s Theater last 
winter. Do you remember the poke we dipped from the 
mol who blubbered so hard when Jimmie was pinched that 
she forgot she had had our sympathy and a 

“*Get back on your trolley,”’ interrupted Billy. 

“Well, as I was saying,” continued Howard, flattered 
up the stream of his confidences by the impression he wished 
to make on Billy, “in El Paso they pinches a poor guy who 
has the hard luck to look just like me—he’s more to be 
pitied than blamed—and charges him with complicity in 
this here Cooper & Faxton job. And Tunnison is leaving 
tonight for El Paso, with extradition papers in his pocket, 
to fetch back that geezer on which they shoved my mug 
for a bit of queer. Can you beat it?” 

“In the line of a fairy tale, no,” answered Billy. “Were 
you piped when you dreamed it?” 

Howard, maintaining a silence that was as dignified as 
it was mysterious, ignored the question. Mystery was 
necessary to veil his partial ignorance. That very day a 
pal had sent him word from El Paso, saying that his double 
was being held there on the charge aforesaid; and blandly 
Howard had jumped to the conclusion that Tunnison, who 
was usually selected for extradition jobs, would be sent on 
a wild-goose chase after him. If not true it sounded impor- 
tant, and Howard, like his kith, loved to appear important. 

On mooted points their conversation pivoted for a while 
and then, rather irrelevantly, Billy ventured: 

“Say, Howie, will you accept an invitation to join me in 
cracking the crib of the Commercial Furniture Company? 
It’s asnap, and an elegant time will be had.’”” He went into 
details—topographical, monetary and purely professional. 

“Listens too good to be earned honestly,”” commented 
Howard finally. ‘‘ But the night is young yet and I’ve got 
other business. I’ll make a meet with you in the alley back 
of the factory for eleven sharp.” 

“Sure?” 

“Sure!” 

Billy, offering Howard a limp hand, slunk to the corner 
and proceeded north in Halsted Street. Howard, lighting 
a cigarette, turned as if to enter the stable through the 
small door that was cut in the large sliding one. Punk 
uncoiled fora run. Then Howard, murmuring, “What the 
heli! What the hell!” moved off and, exposing himself to 
the lights of Haisted Street, peered expectantly up the 
thoroughfare, which showed a mass of cold shops and 
tenements huddled together as if to gain warmth from the 
contact, and squares and oblongs of yellow light tantaliz- 
ingly warm to the lone wayfarer. Abruptly Howard 
wheeled to the right and Punk caught sight of the disap- 
pointment that furrowed his face at the very moment that 
Howard, furious at having been the dupe of a philanthropic 
impulse, caught sight of Punk, not ten feet away. 

“Tailing me, are you, you little devil!”” he shrieked. 
“That’s the way you worked me for a dime, is it! I ——” 

The arab, unable to give a satisfactory explanation of 
conduct seemingly not to his credit, twirled like a top in 
the middle of the street and, running northward, left the 
sadly disillusioned Howard far behind. Nor was it so 
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much his desire to get away from Howard as to catch up 
with Billy Eric. it was a point of honor with him, for one 
thing, never to lose the man whom he started to tail; and, 
for another, he was stirred to the chase by mixed and 
curious impulses. Vague intuitions spurred him on. 

At Van Buren Street he lagged into a walk, the tense 
expression left his face, and he smiled in a self-congratu- 
latory sort of way. Luck, born of instinct, had held him to 
the trail. He was just in time—and no more—to see Billy 
Erie veer round a corner and steer steadily to the west. 
He could no more evade Punk now than Punk himself 
could evade the all-watchful stars, to the care of whose 
solicitous light the world and the night were confided. 

A short, rapid walk brought Billy to a corner saloon, 
where he ended his pedestrian enterprise. Punk let a 
minute or two pass idly, then he slipped into the alley, 
scooped a handful of ashes from a convenient box and flung 
them against the rear window of the family entrance. 
The thick green shade lifted. Squatted behind the box, 
seeing but unseen, he looked into the fat face of Big Tun- 
nison, the fly cop. 

“So that’s what Billy is doin’!"’ growled Punk in a rage. 
“He’s stooling fer Tunnison! He’s turned copper! De 
sneak! Desquawker! He’s bumped agin Howard and now 
he’s going to deliver him! De——” 

If curses constituted eloquence the three great political 
parties would have competed for Punk’s services, and the 
winner might have featured him as the Boy Orator of the 
West. Nor was the steady flow of his profanity exhausted 
on Billy alone, for part of that muddy stream was diverted 
toward the head of Big Tunnison. Never was it to be 
forgotten or forgiven that Tunnison, breaking a solemn 
promise a month ago, had cheated Punk out of his part of 
the plunder that accrued from the arrest of Alfred Burley, 
the “peter’’ man from Toronto. At least five thousand 
dollars, he estimated, should have been his proper share 
in that adventure, and the detective had tried to square 
the bargain with a miserable silver dollar! Punk, raging but 
helpless, had sworn to be avenged. Thus far all opportunity 
had failed him, but he consoled himself with the reflection 
that “It’s a long alley which ain’t got no ash-barrel!” 

Unexpectedly Tunnison and Billy Eric stepped out of 
the side door of the saloon, stopping midway the execration 
that was still spurting from the mouth of Punk, rampant. 
The pair lingered for a minute near the doorway, above 
which a colored globe was tossing a ball of sinister green 
light on the outer edge of a sea of darkness. Then Tunni- 
son’s great frame sauntered southward and Billy, yawning, 
moved off in diametrically the opposite direction. 

Punk, whispering to himself, “ Well, I got Billy’s num- 
ber! What more does I want now?” ended a momentary 
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irresolution and tagged after Tunnison. The detective, as 
leisurely as if he had more time to spare than space to 
cover, shifted directions and drifted into Ye Goode Inn, a 
saloon in Blue Island Avenue, the poor wines of which 
needed a striking sign for a bush. 

The urchin, willing to accept the dull prose together 
with the spirited poetry of adventure, resigned himself 
to a tiresome wait in the hostile streets. 

His mind, reaching out eagerly in all directions for dis- 
traction, found it in the last thing that one would have 
thought capable of yielding 
it. Opposite Ye Goode Inn 
was a barracks of the Salva- 
tion Army; and Punk, lis- 
tening intently, caught the 
chorus of a hymn which, 
pealed by fervent voices, 
escaped the closed doors and 
floated off in the clear, crystal- 
line air. Thesound caressed 
like warmth. Enticed, he 
was about to cross the road 
and draw nearer the spirit- 
ual fires from which that 
heat came when the hymn 
ceased, the notes of the ac- 
companying organ dwindied 
into silence, and a young 
woman in uniform glided 
over the threshold and put 
foot on the sidewalk outside. 

In that vast bureau of 
identification, Punk’s mind, 
she was set down immediately for Anna Hanson, more 
familiarly known as Danish Ann of the Army. Tall, ang- 
ular, even bony, there was yet in her every movement a 
certain sinuous and yet contradictory grace. Herarms were 
long and delicately molded, but the hands were dispropor- 
tionately large. The high forehead, the burning black 
eyes, the prominent nose of the oval face gave a first 
impression of strength, but a final conviction of weakness 
when one’s attention was caught and held by the small 
mouth and the receding chin. Her face, like her life, was 
a contradiction. 

Thanks to weakness far more than to wickedness, she 
had had a career not altogether admirable before religious 
exaltation had lifted her off her feet and swept her into the 
regenerating folds of the Army. And yet, not altogether 
inconsistently, intellectual calculation had tinged and 
colored her emotionalism as red tinged and colored the 
olive of her cheeks. She had enrolled in the Army because 
she saw in it not only an institu- 
tion for her own spiritual salva- 
tion, but also a means for the 
moral rehabilitation of Howard 
Woolson, whom she had loved 
for years. She would not have 
annihilated the organization for 
him, but willingly she would 
have subverted its purposes for 
his rescue. He was all her world. 

Once she had observed a gull, 
floating in the light fog that over- 
hung Lake Michigan, suddenly 
swoop down on a slice of bread 
that stood out markedly on the 
surface of the dead gray expanse 
of water. How like, she had 
thought, was that monotonous, 
meaningless waste of water to 
her life—Howard Woolson to 
the sustaining jetsam tossed 
afloat on it; herself to the gull 
that would fly with him to an 
undiscoverable aerie! 

However, neither she nor 
Howard had taken Punk into the 
deeper secret of their love affairs, 
and he was in no position to 
know whether the tie that bound 
them had tightened or loosened 
since her conversion. Yet he 
craved exact knowledge. It was 
his ambition to be a complete 
encyclopedia of all that did not 
in the least concern him. After 
all, he would not need Tunnison 
until eleven, the time set for the 
blowing of the Commercial Fur- 
niture Company’s safe. At any 
rate, resolving to run the risk 
of finding the detective when 
wanted, he trotted on behind 
her, betting two to one she would 
lead him to Howard. 

He was fond of the pictur- 
esque; and to his eye, as she 
strode along, her blue uniform 
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and bonnet, with its streaming ribbons of red, her coils of 
wavy, luxuriant blue-black hair, made a picture. And so 
absorbed was he with a pleasurable consideration of her 
that he was taken off guard by surprise when Howard 
flashed out of the side street near the stable, waved his 
hand to Anna impatiently and shot back into the darkness 
as into the mouth of a tunnel. Punk, shielded from sight 
by the barrier of the kegs again, missed at least one-half 
of the lines when Howard chided Anna for her belated 
appearance and she defended herself indifferently, as if not 
concerned one way or the other. But gradually her voice 
rose louder and louder in passionate protestation; her 
sharp phrases snapped, before they coiled, like a stinging 
lash. He tried, his suavity holding his temper in control, 
to mollify her. In vain! She flung forth the death 
sentence—her voice, like her body, atremble: 

“T’m through with you! You're worthless! You're no 
good on earth! I’m tired of your lies! It’s always like 
this! Tonight you've framed another of your excuses for 
not pulling out of all this, going away to marry me and live 
on the square! We're quits and for good!” 

Her frame rocked with rage, her arms swung irately; 
and her face, which was the face of one who had learned 
sympathy through suffering, grew hard as if made of ele- 
mental stuff, resistful to the chisel’s edge. She stalked 
away, her bent shoulders and her walk eloquent 

“Ann! Won't you listen to reason? I'm dead broke! 
I’m down and out! I’m 

Her back was turned to his words and her ears were 
closed to the pathos of his plea. He started forward as if 
to follow her; then he shrugged his shoulders, succumbing 
to the’ sheer hopelessness of a situation that he was not 
strong enough to combat. Punk’s heart ached in sympathy 
for him; in fact, the ache was so poignant that he forgot 
for the moment to sound a warning against Billy Eric's 
treachery. When he recovered his presence of mind the 
little door of the stable had opened and an oblong patch 
of yellow glimmered in the darkness. The door shut with a 
bang. The light and Howard vanished as the cry that rose 
to Punk’s lips fell unuttered. The boy’s fist rattied against 
the door; his foot hammered the unrelenting boards The 
noise traveled through the night, echoed afar in widening 
circles of sound; but there was no answer—none heard 
It might have been that none wanted to hear. 

““ Never mind!” Punk consoled himself philosophically as 
he hastened toward Ye GoodeInn. “I'll see him somehow 
afore he puts his foot in that trap.” 

His slender legs, cutting the air with ever quicker move 
ments like the flap of a whirling pigeon’s wings, flew wher 
he reached Blue Island Avenue | 
uniformed figure cut in strong relief far ahead where the 
garish lights of the thoroughfare softened as they receded 
to a dim gold. He slowed down slightly to watch her a 
she quit the shivering streets to make her way up the 


glimpsed Anna’s 


stairway that led to her room in one of the flats over a 
corner grocery. Then, plunging on again at full speed, he 
came to a sharp halt in front of Ye Goode In: 

Luckily for him, when he entered the resort all the 
energies of the bartender were claimed by a fierce dispute 
with two customers over a question of change. Quickly 
assuring himself that Tunnison was not in the larger room 
Punk slipped unobserved into the family entrance 

His first step into that unknown realm enthralled him 


ilky body distributed 


He stood transfixed. Tunnison, his | 


Continued on Page 76 
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HERE’S your place, old scout!” 
T declared Ben Smiley, stopping the 
driver with a poke in the back. 
Antoine Poivrade looked at the four 
points of the road and then at his 
adviser, incredulous and shocked. “ Not this magnificent 
chateau!” he exclaimed, feasting his eyes again on the 
stately house set back in a wilderness of green and sur- 
rounded by a vineclad wall. 

“Best corner within ten miles of Paris!" insisted Smiley, 
who was a sharp-angled man, with a hard-muscled face. 
“More thirsty Americans pass this stand than ever found 
your little old New York roadhouse.” 

“But, Smiley,” protested Antoine, studying an elab- 
orately explicit sign, “this is the ancient chateau of the 
Marquis de Blanchesang!”’ 

“Great!” approved Smiley. “You can use that in the 
business. Call it the Marquis Blanchesang Roadhouse, 
and put a picture of the old boy up 
over the gate.” 

Fifteen years in America had not 
taken ali reverence from the soul of 
Antoine. 

“Impossible!” he cried. 

“Why?” argued the practical Smiley. 
“T can’t read French; but if that isn’t 
a real-estate sign I'll put horseradish 
on it and eat it.” 

“It is now the property of the Comte 
Gruyére de Grassepompeaux,”’ inter- 
preted Antoine. ‘ He would not sell it 
for « roadhouse.” 

“Show him some money,” grinned 
Smiley. 

“Also, the price will be too great,” 
worried Antoine, already planning a 
new terrace for little marble-topped 
tubles, 

“Never mind,” chuckled Smiley. 
“Get the property first. You can tie 
up a heavy bundle with a shoe-string.”” 

Antoine's eyes twinkled and the curls 
of his black mustache jerked upward. 

“That is the language of New York,” 
he smiled. “‘I heard it at every table 
in myroadhouse. But there is another 
difficulty: The Count himself lives in 
the adjoining chateau.” 

“Let's go look him over,” offered 
Smiley; and he again poked the driver. 

Scattering gravel with reckless impudence, the taxi 
dashed up the driveway of the old Grassepompeaux estate. 
An ox-eyed gardener, with a fuzzy mustache; a workman, 
with no forehead and a droopy mustache; another, with 
cheekbones like horns and mustaches like bunches of 
celery; and another one, with a nose that started at the 
roots of his hair and ended in a round, red knob over a 
mustache that was a merciful fringe—all these looked up 
and seowled at the passing vehicle. 

This was a day of scowls in the chateau of the Comte 
Gruy@re de Grassepompeaux; for it was the first of the 
month, and no wages or bills had been paid for the last year. 

Even as the taxi whirled up the drive, little Lucien 
Lafaim, who had the thinnest waist and stiffest pompa- 
dour and most bristly mustache of any private secretary 
between Paris and Versailles, rushed into the kitchen and 
threw his portfolio on the standing desk of Francois, the 
cook. He was in despair! 

“Again I am discharged!” he exclaimed. 

Francois, broader than he was tall, and adorned with 
mustaches like spikes, stood his half-sliced carrot on end 
and brought out the absinthe. 

“Again I resign!” he fiercely derlared, and he loosened 
his apronstrings to breathe more freely. “It is because 
you have asked Monsieur le Comte for money!” 

“Monsieur Lucien! Monsieur Lucien!” cried the shrilly 
excited voice of Florette, who rushed into the kitchen and 
out again, then back, remembering that she had seen the 
secretary there after all! 

“Mademoiselle Madeleine desires me?” queried Lucien, 
again in despair. 

“Now!” directed Florette with her hands and her eyes 
and her mouth and her hair—particularly her hair, which 
fairly radiated impatience. 

“Tt is of no use!" sighed Lucien. ‘There is no money.” 

The contempt of Florette for Lucien was beyond mere 
words. She rushed madly up the back stairway. On the 
landing she nearly upset thick Emilie; and that bewildered 
scrubperson was still crossing herself when Lucien dashed 
past her and upset her pail! 

In her blue boudoir, amid the priceless old furniture, 
and beneath the glitter of cut glass, stood Mademoiselle 
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Madeleine herself, tall, well rounded, black-haired, carmine- 
cheeked—and thirty-two. There was a glint in her black 
eyes. 

“T require five hundred and twenty-five francs, Monsieur 
Lucien, if you please,” she coldly informed him. 

“Mademoiselle, I am in anguish!” protested Lucien. 
“There is no money!” 

“It is necessary,” stated Mademoiselle Madeleine. 
“Four bonnets are here from my modiste. There is some 
error, for the account comes to collect by the messenger. 
Attend to the affair.” 

Monsieur Lucien Lafaim was driven to his last extremity. 
“T am discharged!’’ he explained. 














“Cochon!"' He Hissed. 
“I Repudiate Our Agreement!" 


Mademoiselle Madeleine knew the worst at last! Lucien 
was always discharged in a towering passion when her 
brother, the Count, had not a centime. She turned to 
Florette with calm dignity. 

“You will tell the messenger of the Maison Claurice that 
mademoiselle is insulted. I do not wish the bonnets. I 
will not have the bonnets. I desire that the Maison Claurice 
shall send in the account complete.” 

“Yes, mademoiselle,” accepted Florette with vigorous 
joy; and in three seconds the shrill voice of the maid, 
vibrating with indignation, could be heard telling the mes- 
senger of the Maison Claurice just how much mademoiselle 
was insulted! 

Mademoiselle Madeleine listened to Florette with 
gleaming satisfaction, calmly dismissed Secretary Lafaim, 
and took a vase from the mantel to place it on a tabouret. 
Midway of the floor she heard the impertinent voice of 
the messenger of the Maison Claurice, and the red flame 
of her cheeks spread up to her temples and down to her 
round neck. 

Suddenly she threw the vase into the fireplace, and 
soothed a portion of her soul with a thousand of those 
clashing tinkles; then swept out into the hall in her 
morning gown, down the grand marble staircase, and into 
the door of her brother’s library! There she stopped, 
confused; for Monsieur le Comte was just receiving 
Antoine Poivrade, late of America, and Ben Smiley, also 
of that rich country. 

Monsieur Ben Smiley turned discreetly away; but 
Antoine Poivrade, plump and sleek, with beautifully 
curled mustaches, fixed his astonished eyes in surprised 
adoration on the charming Mademoiselle Madeleine de 
Grassepompeaux! 

“Pardon!” she murmured, and fled. 
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“ ONSIEUR himself would use the chateau as a 
residence?”’ speculated the Count, who with the 
largest face in France necessarily had the tiniest mustache. 
“Naturally,” smiled Antoine. 
The Count did not look sc overjoyed as he might have 
done after this announcement. It was no-—~particular 
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pleasure to have the chateau of the 
Marquis occupied by one of the bour- 
geoise! 

Ben Smiley, distressed and dis- 
tracted by the mazes of a language of 
which he had no comprehension, touched Antoine’s foot 
with hisown. ‘“‘Show him some money; and don’t tell him 
why you want the place,” he warned. 

“Pardon, monsieur?”’ observed the Count, looking at 
Ben Smiley in a puzzled manner. 

Antoine was blandness itself. 

“Monsieur Smiley advises me to come to the business of 
the affair,” he explained. ‘What would be the price of the 
chf&teau of the Marquis?” 

The Count breathed heavily, torn between the distrac- 
tions of how much money he needed and how much he 
could probably get. “Six hundred thousand francs,” he 
finally estimated, allowing himself the useful margin of a 
hundred thousand frances above his 
mortgages. 

Antoine turned speculatively to 
his friend. 

“It will be difficult,” he worried. 

“Show him some money!” in- 
sisted Smiley. 

“He desires a hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars!” 

Ben Smiley 
immediately 
rose and the an- 
gles on his face 
became intensely 
obtuse. 

“If it’s cash 
kick him on the 
shins and let’s go 
home!” 

“Tt is not all to be paid at one time,” 
hastily urged the Count, seeing that 
they were about to go. “One hun- 
dred thousand frances might be paid 
now, and the balance at your leisure.” 

Antoine resumed his chair. 

“What did he say?” demanded Ben 
Smiley suspiciously. 

“That twenty thousand dollarswould 
be sufficient at the present time,” 
Antoine informed him, 

““Mortgaged to the neck!” judged 
Smiley, sitting down and pushing a 
hard forefinger into Antoine’s knee. “ Now, pal, don’t get 
stung! Find out just how stiff these mortgages are and 
hold that much out of the price; then cut him to a whisper 
on the balance. Show him some money, Tony.” 

The Count studied Ben Smiley with deep thought 
spread over his entire countenance. A factory had been 
erected adjoining the chateau of Comte Beaujaunte; an 
apartment hotel had been built overshadowing the chateau 
of the Duc d’Ivrogne; Ben Smiley looked like a business 
man! 

“Monsieur is certain that he wishes the chateau of the 
Marquis for his own residence?” he queried. 

Antoine hesitated. 

“What did he say?” rumbled Smiley, returning the 
Count’s suspicion with interest. He listened grinningly to 
Antoine’s explanation. ‘Tell him you intend to entertain 
some of your American friends,” he suggested. ‘Why 
don’t you show him some money!” 

Antoine, at last heeding the advice of his friend, pro- 
duced his pocketbook and opened it. The well-stuffed 
wallet contained a thick sheaf of thousand-franc notes; 
and Ben Smitey with much satisfaction saw that the 
Counv’s eyes glistened ! 

“I shall not pay Monsieur le Comte all he has asked,” 
Antoine stated; “but I shall be pleased to advance him 
twenty thousand francs in cash immediately—at this 
moment—‘to retain the bargain,’ as we say in America.” 

The Count had never hungered and thirsted so much for 
money as at that instant; still his duty toward himself 
and toward the dead Marquis, from whom he had won the 
Blanchesang estate at cards, held him back. That expres- 
sion, “to retain the bargain,” in itself sounded like business. 

“IT must know in advance to exactly what use monsieur 
wishes to put the chateau,” he insisted. 

“What did he say?” inquired Ben Smiley. 

Florette of the streaming hair burst into the library 
out of a sudden babble of confusion which seemed to fill 
the house as if by magic! 

“Fire!” she cried; and rushing on through the library, 
her little pink hands gesticulating in so many directions 
that*there seemed a circle of them, she dashed down into 
the abode of Francois and up the back stairs into the 
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sewing room, leaping over thick Emilie on the 
landing, through the hall, and down the front 
stairs again, shrieking Fire! at every jump. 

The Count proved himself a man of action—he 
rang a bell! 

“Yes, monsieur,” answered Lucien, darting in 
from his tiny little office at the rear of the library. 

“Fire!” announced the Count, stil! ringing 
Lucien’s bell. 

“Holy blue!” gasped Lucien, and sat down. 

“Ttis desperate!”’ cried Antoine Poivrade, jump- 
ing from his seat and catching the contagion of 
the occasion. 

Florette appeared again in the doorway, the 
mere center of a quivering aureole of hair. 

“Fire!” she screamed, and dashed away. 

Again the Count proved himself a man of deeds! 

“Lucien, telephone to the fire brigade!’’ he 
ordered. “No; but wait! Tell Philippe to ring 
the chateau bell! Ah! Another thought! Tell 
Henri to bring up the hand-grenades from the 
cellar! Well, cochon—you do not move! Allons!” 

Lucien Lafaim rose. He was pale. He stag- 
gered. He put his hand to his heart. He fell! 

“Ah, my child!” cried the Count in remorse; 
and stooping over, with his own hands he loosened 
Lucien’s stays. 

“Fire!’’ screamed Florette outside the windows, 
running round the house in both directions. 

Some one else now had the brilliant idea of ring- 
ing the chateau bell; and, in spite of the crack it 
had acquired in the Revolution, it clanged forth 
bravely and scared every one who had not been 
previously frightened! The Count himself now plunged 
to the telephone, though he despised and feared that 
mysterious and unreliable French instrument. 

“’Ello! "Ello! ’Ello! ’Ello!” he began, pleading into the 
transmitter, and never left off so long as the excitement 
lasted. 

Thick Emilie came thumping into the library with her 
scrubpail. Her mouth was wide open but voiceless. She 
placed her pail on the table and crossed herself; then she 
upset the water on the floor, picked up her empty pail 
and’ plodded out, convinced that she had displayed great 
presence of mind. 

Henri, of the wine cellar, whose mustache was kinky, 
hurried up the stairs with the hand-grenades, which were 
full of a chemical guaranteed to extinguish any fire into 
which the grenade might be thrown. With a deft cork- 
screw he pulled the stoppers of four; but, since the liquid 
would not stay in any of them, he gave up the task and ran 
out, dripping! 

A flash of red passed the library door. It was Made- 
moiselle Madeleine de Grassepompeaux! Antoine Poivrade, 
gallant to his very core, immediately sprang out after her. 

“Fear not, mademoiselle! I will save you!” he earnestly 
assured her; and together they ran away to a safe distance 
and looked at the house. 

The four workmen who had scowled at the taxi came 
running with a reel of hose. They pushed and pulled and 
wriggled it up the steps; and wedged it tightly in the 
doorway. The one with the mustaches like bunches of 
celery had been most in 
every one’s way; but 
now he proved to be the 
genius of the occasion. 
He tore off the side of the 
reel and began plucking 
at the coils of hose. 

Alas! they, too, were 
wedged! All four were 
in despair; but the one 
with the mustache like a 
fringe suddenly thought 
to open the other door, 
and they pushed the 
apparatus into the hall. 

The fuzzy-mustached 
one came running out 
with an end of the hose 
in his hand. His eyes 
were distended and his 
nostrils were expanding. 
He galloped straight into 
the garden at top speed. 
The drooping-mustached 
one followed him madly, 
with two nozzles in his 
hands! The celery- 
mustached one, who had 
given birth to the bril- 
liant idea about break- 
ing the reel, stopped 
and pondered deeply 
for a moment; then he 
screeched at the other 
two, “Halt! You have 
the wrong end!” 










The Gratitude of the Comte Gruyere de Grassepompeaux 
Was Beyond Adequate Expression 


They did not stop, however, until they had reached the 
waterplug by the hydrangea bushes; and then the fuzzy- 
mustached one proved to them that either end was now 
with this new patent coupler—the right end for either the 
plug or the nozzle. 

First he screwed the hose to the plug, to show them 
he was right in that portion of his contention; then he 
unscrewed the hose from the plug and screwed on a nozzle 
in triumph. Then he unscrewed the nozzle and screwed 
the hose back on the plug, while Florette ran round and 
round the house screaming Fire! and the Count pleaded 
"Ello! into the telephone. The three workmen were very 
much interested in the patent coupler! 

Was the fringe-mustached workman to be idle in all this 
need for activity? He was not! He took the other end of 
the hose and rushed with it to the nearer waterplug at the 
side of the well. He was deft! He was clever! He was 
cool-headed! He fastened the hose to the waterplug in only 
five attempts! Then he remembered he had not used the 
patent coupler, and did it all over again —but he did it well! 

Florette varied her course. She dashed in through the 
reel-cluttered hall and made a round of the kitchen, where 
Francois was stuck in a flour barrel; the sewing room, 
where Emilie had retired to put on her best apron; the 
boudoir and the corridors by way of the library, screaming 
Fire! at the top of her lungs. 

The Count stopped saying Ello! Something must be 
done! He went to the library window. He looked out at 
the idle hose, which curved almost up to the steps. 

“Turn on that 

water!’’ he com- 

manded in a voice of 
great exasperation. 


“Piret"’ She Cried 
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There was instant obedience. Both the fuzzy-mustached 
man, at the waterplug by the hydrangea bushes, and the 
fringe-mustached one, at the plug by the well, turned on 
the water at one and the same time—and into the same 
hose! The man with the two bright and shining nozzles 
under his arms immediately started running, in order to 
be somewhere or other. The hose filled with a 
thud. Water spurted from the patent couplers at 
both ends, but nothing else happened. 

The celery-mustached man followed the solidly 
filled hose from one plug to the other. He saw 
instantly what was the matter. He stopped and 
thought; then he chased the nozzle man and 
brought him back, and, seizing an ax, chopped 
the hose in two! The nozzle man barely rescued 
him from drowning. 

“Fire's out!” called Ben Smiley. “I found it 
in the pantry and I spanked it to death!” 

Antoine Poivrade was not slow in translating 
that glad news to his compatriots; and the grati- 
tude of the Comte Gruyére de Grassepompeaux 
was beyond adequate expression. He stepped up 
to Ben Smiley, threw his arms round that sturdy 
American, and kissed the struggling friend of 
Antoine on both cheeks! 

“And now, monsieur,”’ he said to Antoine, “I 
shall consent to take your money!” 


am 


“DUT I have only sixty thousand dollars,” 
fretted Antoine at the Hotel of the Seven 
Seas. “I shall require ten thousand to remodel 
the ch&teau and ten thousand to begin business.” 
“That's the way to figure it!” approved Ben Smiley. 
“That leaves us forty thousand to spend for the property.” 

Antoine shook his head. 

“The mortgages are for a hundred thousand dollara,” he 
objected. “ It would take all my profits to pay the interest.”’ 

“You talk like a sucker!” chided Smiley. “Those 
mortgages don’t worry your Uncle Ben for a minute! One 
of them has been running fifty years, if that feeble-ooking 
little lawyer of yours knows anything.” 

“There’s where we're up against it,” mused Antoine. 
“That mortgage must be very strong.” 

“The hundred thousand dollars has been paid in interest 
half a dozen times,”’ declared Smiley. ‘The mortgage is 
old enough to die.” 

Antoine speculated on that statement with a dawning 
sparkle in his eyes. 

“IT like American business,” he said. “How shall we 
proceed?” and he hitched his clumsy stuffed chair closer. 

“Show them some money!” was Smiley's instantaneous 
advice. 

Antoine looked vague. 

“But how?” he protested. 

“That's up to you,” urged Smiley. “I have a hunch it 
can be done. Here's a box of cigarettes. The govern- 
ment retail price is three and a fourth francs. This swell 
hotel scratches off the tag and charges me six. The guy 
downstairs in the Prince Albert—that I thought was the 
proprietor —eats with the servants and gets twenty dollars 
a month. A soldier draws two cents a day. You go right 
over to your lawyer and show him some money!" 

Antoine was completely reassured. He rose smilingly 
and buttoned his coat. “That is the talk of all the gentle- 
men who paid three dollars for a lobster at my New York 
roadhouse,”” he observed. 
“I go!” 

Antoine did not return 
until dinner-time, and he 
was bubbling with excite- 
ment. 

“Tt is true!” he cried 
“T have seen it! I do 
not suppose there is an- 
other case like it now left! 
The property of the Mar- 
quis came to him in the 
Restoration, and it is not 
clear that he paid the 
government.” 

* Howmuch will it cost 
to make it clear that he 
didn’t?” grinned Smiley 

“Pouf!” exulted An- 
toine, slapping himself 
on the chest. “I have 
already paid two thou- 
sand dollars--half! I 
shall be a rich man in 
France, like my Wall 
Street customers!” 

“T guess the old Mar- 
quis relied on his pull,” 
mused Smiley. 

“Looki” went on 
Antoine, who seemed to 
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THE WHISTLING MAN 


T DAWN, after the night’s events in 

A the Café Ragnuet-Bouldu, the storm 

cleared along the Channel coast and 

the sunlight of a bright summer morning 
poured down on sleepy Etaples. 

Promptly at six Madame’s house awoke. First to emerge 
was the drowsy-eyed porter who removed the blinds and 
swept the parlor bar. Then came the boots, an aproned 
youth, yawning and gummy-eyed with sleep. Depositing 
a double armful of shoes and slippers on Madame’s billiard 
table, he lit his morning cigarette, then vanished cellar- 
ward. Following arrived Madame’s three buxom, buoyant 
chambermaids, and next the cook, a tall, gaunt peasant 
woman from near-by Cucq. At seven-thirty, or thereabouts, 
Malame herself appeared. 

Sleep, it would seem, had by no means restored Madame 
to her usual placidity and aplomb. Her eyes were sunken 
and her cheeks were white; furthermore, there was in her 
manner the same air of prickly disquiet that had marked 
her the night before. Attired in a flannel dressing-sack and 
with her hair done up in curl-papers, she marched to the 
door, where for a long moment she stood peering out into 
the marketplace, her eyes keenly sweeping to and fro. 

The square had already awakened. It was market day, 
and the peasant carts from Cucq and Trepied had begun to 
assemble, their wheels jolting noisily on the cobblestones, 
their drivers even more noisy as they squabbled for a 
choice of places. Surveying each in turn, Madame next 
addressed her attention to the near-by streets and alleys, 
after which she drew in a heavy breath and lumbered to 
the door of the dining room. There she raised her voice. 

“Sylvestre! Sylvestre!” 

In due time the drowsy-eyed porter appeared. Madame, 
when he entered, was gazing at the ceiling, her lips 
compressed as if she thought. 

“Yes, Madame?” said Sylvestre inquiringly. 

Madame’s eyes, after a moment, withdrew from the 
ceiling and wandered evasively to the door. 

“M’sieu Craig, the old gentleman, has he descended 
yet?” she asked. 

Sylvestre, after a look, lifted his expressive eyebrows. 

“But no, Madame!” he replied. M’sieu, as he pointed 
out, never descended until nine. 

“Attend!” said Madame bruskly. “At once you will 
serve upstaira M’sieu his coffee and his roll. At midday 
also you will carry to M’sieu his déjewner. Understand?” 
Sylvestre understood. “Attend also!” Madame added, 
her tone sharply imperative now. ‘Should M’sieu descend 
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The Serving Woman Fiasthed a Signal at Him 
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to go out, or should he be asked for at the door, 
you will at once and without fail notify me! 
That is all,” said Madame; and with a last look 
that swept the marketplace from end to end, she 
turned her back on the now somewhat wonder- 
ing Sylvestre and lumbered toward the stairs. 

She had just reached them, and with one 
pudgy hand upon the balustrade was heavily 
stamping upward, when a door opened on the 
floor above and a quick step sounded in the hall. 
Madame paused. A moment later, her air alert, 
she turned, and brushing past Sylvestre darted 
toward the dining room. Craig, descending 
swiftly, was just in time to see her skirts vanish 
through the doorway. 

““Madame!” he called. “Madame!” and 
witha little shrug of annoyance Madame halted, 
then waddled back into view. 

“Pardon, did M’sieu call?” she murmured. 

Craig for a moment did not speak. Waving 
abruptly for the gaping Sylvestre to go, he 
walked to the dining-room door and closed it. 
During this Madame eyed him with evident 
uneasiness. ‘‘ Well, M’sieu?” she inquired. 

Craig went toward her, his eyes on hers. 

There were many things he would have liked 
to ask Madame. He would have liked to know, 
for example, where and how Madame had first 
met his father. He would have liked, as well, 
to hear who his father was; where he really 
came from; and why for years he had fled. All 
this Craig felt sure Madame could tell him if she wished; 
for he had long been aware that some secret understand- 
ing existed between the two. And that the secret dated 
before the Craigs had come there, he also felt assured. 

However there were one or two simple questions which, 
if Madame saw fit to answer, might shed a good deal of 
light on the matter. ‘“‘Listen, Madame,” he said quietly. 
‘Last night you were here, were you not?” 

Madame gazed at him dully. 

“Here, M’sieu? Why, naturally!” she replied. 

Craig wasted no breath in formalities, but plunged 
directly at it. ‘Then, Madame,” he demanded, “‘ who 
is Freest, and what road did Tevis 
go?” 

Her expression did not change nor 
did her eyes even shift from his. 
Instead, Madame gazed at him with 
an air of blank surprise. “‘Tevis? 
Freest?” she repeated slowly. ‘i do 
not think I know the gentlemen.” 

But Craig now was in no mood to 
be played with like a child. Reach- 
ing forward, he laid his hand swiftly 
on Madame’s arm. 

“Then, Madame, if you won’t tell 
me that, who was the man last night— 
the one who was there outside?”’ 

The arm beneath his hand for an 
instant trembled slightly, but Ma- 
dame’s look and manner did not 
change. “A man?” she echoed. 
“What man?” Then she frowned a 
little, knitting her heavy brows. 
** Parbleu!’’ exclaimed Madame; 
“many men came last night. I do 
not comprehend.” 

Craig hardly waited till she'd fin- 
ished. His hand, still laid on Ma- 
dame’s arm, gripped her till she 
winced. 

“Yes, you do!” he retorted firmly. 
** Now tell me where to find him!” 

“Find him?” echoed Madame. 
“Who?” 

“The man who comes whistling!” 
he said. 

For Craig knew well enough in part 
now what his father fled. It was no 
specter only —a wraith, a mere dream 
of a guilty conscience; it was instead 
a man of flesh and bone. Twice he 
had heard the fellow; the first time 
that night nine years ago, the evening 
near Lowestoft, when the man had 
come running through the dusk; the 
other time outin the square last night. 
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“Who Was the Man Last Night?"’ 


Let him once lay hands on him now and he would wring 
from the man, he promised himself, why that grotesque 
signal struck terror to his father’s heart. 

“Well, Madame?” inquired Craig. 

Madame for a moment frowned again. 

““M’sieu speaks in riddles,”’ she announced. “‘A man 
who whistles?”” She smiled lightly, as if amused. “‘Par- 
don, but perhaps M’sieu would tell me his appearance?” 
But Craig could not; he had never seen the man; and at 
the admission Madame raised her brows. “Never seen 
him? Eh bien,” observed Madame; “I fear I cannot 
help you then.” 

“Do you mean that you won't?” Craig persisted; but 
whether Madame knew anything he had by now begun to 
doubt. 

Suddenly Madame cleared her throat. 

“*M’sieu looks angry,”’ she remarked; ‘‘so for once I will 
make bold to tell him something.”” A smile dawned softly 
on her lips. “Listen, M’sieu! I have in my time met one 
man who acted swiftly, rashly, as he felt; and do you 
know what happened to that man? He was destroyed by 
it!” Then she bent forward and laid a hand on his. “Be 
advised, my son. Do not do the same!” 

Craig stared at her in surprise. In Madame’s voice was 
something so strong and gravely significant that for a 
moment he could only gape. He was still staring at her 
when Madame abruptly moved. 

“Pardon,” she inquired, ‘“‘but does M’sieu, your father, 
plan to leave his room this morning?” 

“Why, he came down long ago!” Craig replied. 

Madame swiftly turned. ‘Long ago!"’ she repeated. 

Craig nodded. ‘Why, isn’t he at breakfast?” 

Madame let fall an exclamation, and instantly her care- 
less manner vanished. Brushing Craig aside she lumbered 
to the door of the dining room and flung it open. The room 
was vacant. “Vile! Upstairs quick!” wheezed Madame; 
and frightened by her voice Craig raced up the stairway 
and made for his father’s room. It was empty. In the 
grate a mass of burned papers still smoldered, sending’ up 
a thread of smoke, and on the table lay the other papers, 
evidentiy those on which his father had been working. 
Snatching them up he pocketed them; then rushing back 
to the stairs he was just in time to encounter Madame. 

“Waste no time, M’sieu!”’ she ordered swiftly. ‘Your 
father has gone by the road to Trepied! Just now they 
saw him pass; and he will go to the dunes, I think!” 
Another wheeze escaped her; it was almost like a sob. 
“You must be swift, M’sieu!”’ said Madame; “that other, 
he watches there!” 

Craig gave her one startled glance. 

“That other? Who?” 

A grin, ghastly in its effigy of merriment, parted 
Madame’s lips. 

“It is no joke, M’sieu! The man who whistles—Freest!"’ 

The road to Trepied, at Etaples, emerges from a corner 
of the marketplace, and springing northward across the 
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river’s wide, green, salt meadows, meanders briefly then 
beside the black, scrubby pinegrowth of the forest of Le 
Touquet. Beyond lie the sand dunes, a waste of desolation. 

The heat of the summer day had already penetrated in 
among them when Craig, running swiftly, came there. It 
was as if he plunged into a furnace. The sand, like glass, 
slipped and slid beneath his feet; and the sun blazed upon 
it with a stagnant fixity that sent the heat waves dancing 
elfishly among its dips and rises. Far away the track, 2 
narrow and sinuous ribbon, wound out of view among the 
wavelike hillocks; and there, half a mile ahead, he saw his 
father. 

The old man had left the road; and up to his ankles in 
the unsteady going he was pushing onward, deep into the 
heart of the waste. He went slowly, zigzagging to and fro 
as if he hunted some particular place; and with a growing 
wonder Craig watched him as he struggled on. Presently 
the two were not more than a quarter of a mile apart; but 
though the old man looked back once, and Craig shouted 
at him, he did not seem to notice. Plowing onward, the 
lonely, feeble figure threaded its way in and out among the 
desolate gullies; and then suddenly his head bobbed over 
the skyline and he was gone. A moment later, from far 
across the dunes, Craig heard the signal! 

It was not to be mistaken. Shrill and clear it pierced 
the stillness like a bugle; and Craig leaped forward, his 
heart cracking dryly against his ribs. 

He was just in time to see. 

It was grotesque. It was at the 
same time ghastly. His father, as if 
paralyzed, stood rooted in the middle 
of the sands; and down a long slope 
opposite came the man. He came 
briskly, too, and almost jauntily; but 
absurd as it looked, by intent obvious- 
ly theatrical, there was no absurdity 
in the figure of old man Craig. Once 
he turned as if to run. Afterward, 
though, as if he realized his helpless- 
ness, he dropped both hands to his 
sides, and facing the man he waited. 
Craig gaped open-mouthed at the 
comedy. 

The man neither paused nor 
faltered. Reaching the bottom of 
the slope he passed swiftly along 
the level. Then old Craig flinched 
back a step or two; and the other, 
altering his course to intercept him, 
suddenly stretched out his hand and 
caught him by the elbow. As Craig 
saw, he said something to his father, 
his air threatening; and at that Craig 
awoke. Shouting once, he plunged 
over the crest and made at full speed 
toward him. 

The man, at Craig’s cry, turned 
alertly and gazed toward the hill. 
His face for an instant shone in the 
sunlight, and Craig knew him then. 
It was the man, the one dressed like 
a seedy servant, who the night before 
had looked in at Madame’s door. 
Now, seeing Craig, with one startled 
look he turned in his tracks and fled. 
Moreover, there was now no jaunti- 
ness in his gait. He ran like a rabbit, 
as if terrified, his face turned back 
over his shoulder. 

But Craig did not follow him. 

His father, staggering forward, 
groped with his hands at the air, 
and his knees giving beneath him, 
he pitched forward, face downward, 
on the sand. There was on his lips, 
as Craig reached him and raised his 
head, a little slaver of bloody foam; 
his eyes fluttered momentarily and 
a breath, a sigh, escaped him. But 
that wasall. Old Craig’s wanderings 
were at anend. He was dead. 

That night, at ten o'clock, there 
came a soft rap at Craig’s door, and 
shoving back his chair he arose. The 
room was in disorder. Three trunks stood against the 
wall, their contents strewn on the floor, while the bed was 
piled high with every conceivable object that makes up 
a man’s belongings —clothes, toilet-cases, portfolios, a gun- 
case, handbags, cigar and cigarette cases, and so forth and 
soon. All were of the best quality, evidently the possessions 
of a man of circumstances; but what was more to be 
remarked, each and all had been emptied of their contents 
as if they had been subjected to a hurried search. 

Mrs. Poultney stood at the door, and she looked at Craig. 

“Well, found anything?” she inquired. 

Craig, in answer, shrugged indefinitely. 

That afternoon, when a cart from a near-by farm had 
borne him and his father’s body to Madame’s, Craig 
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“Please!” She Begged, White but Smiling Queerty. 
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had told the Poultneys everything. It was a queer tale he 
had to tell, a stiff one to confess even to a friend, much less 
to mere acquaintances. As it happened, though, the Poult- 
neys, too, had found it a facer. Madame, of course, held 
the key, the answer to the riddle; but Madame, it appeared, 
had flitted. At the first news from the dunes she had flung 
a few things into her handbag, and leaving Sylvestre in 
charge had bolted to the station. Sylvestre knew noth- 
ing. If approached Sylvestre’s expressive shoulders very 
nearly sliced off Sylvestre’s ears, such was his agitation, 
and he swore, uttering strange Gallic oaths. A thousand 
thunders! It was not only that Madame had departed, 
going hurriedly; she had forgotten to leave her keys. 
There was no food to be had! There was not a drop of 
wine! All was under lock and key, and they would die, 
perish Name of Names!—succumb, unless M’sieu could 
advise—M’sieu in this case being Poultney. “ Well, why 
not take an ax or hire a locksmith?” Poultney had 
inquired with ready American ingenuity; and at the sug- 
gestion Sylvestre had cried aloud, enravished. ‘ M’sieu, 
he is a miracle of mind! Alocksmith? Sacrébleu! I had 
not thought of that!’”’ He would, in fact, have embraced 
Poultney had Poultney been willing to accommodate him. 

Madame had gone to Paris. Nothing more was known. 

“Then have you found nothing?” asked Mrs. Poultney 
as she came into the room. 
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“Nothing!” exclaimed Craig; and walking over to the 
centertable he fumbled for a moment. It was the packet 
of papers he had snatched up that morning from his 
father’s table. ‘What do you think of this?” 

The paper he handed her was a steamship ticket calling 
for two first-class passages from Boulogne to New York 
aboard the S. S. Amsterdam, sailing three days later. 

“Why!” exclaimed Mrs. Poultney, “then your father 
must have meant to go home!” 

Craig nodded. “Yes, Mrs. Poultney—that is, until he 
saw that man last night.” 

Then he handed her another paper, a note written in his 
father’s hand. It was addressed to the steamship company 
and canceled the two tickets. 


“I'm Sorry! Get" 





“It’s just this,” said Craig, his face grim. “For years 
my father has lived in terror of this man, this fellow Freest; 
though why I don’t know. All I know is that wherever 
we have gone Freest has pursued us. We have never been 
able to elude him. Apparently Freest’s purpose was to keep 
us from going home again—back to New York, I mean. 
However,” added Craig, and he uncomfortably shrugged, 
“that’s only a mere detail. Mrs. Poultney, I've found out 
where for years our money’s come from!" 

At the announcement Mrs. Poultney looked swiftly, her 
eyes lighting with interest. ‘Where? From your family?’ 
she demanded. 

Craig shook his head. He had no family, he knew. it 
was, in fact, one of the few things he did know about 
himself. Coloring faintly he told her what he had learned. 
“Mrs. Poultney, that money came from Madame!” 

And so it had. Craig, in his search, had found a memo- 
randum that gave the date and amount of every payment. 
The total ran close to forty-five thousand francs—nine 
thousand dollars, that is; and that Madame had that 
much to give seemed as inconceivable as that she had given 
it to his father. “‘ Yes! but that isn’t all,” added Craig as 
he turned to the table again. “Look at this! It’s what 
father was copying last night, a list of stocks and bonds as 
long as your arm!” He laughed lightly. ‘“‘We were rich 
once, I know, but we were never as rich as all this! 
Now just run your eye over, those,” 
he remarked; and he spread out the 
papers before her. 

In all there were three sheets of 
foolscap pinned together at the top. 
Each sheet was double-banked with 
figures; and at the bottom of the 
third page a balance had been struck 

$14,312,350.00. Each page bore 
at the head the notation: 


STATEMENT OF My I. T. N. Y. Arrams 
TrRiaL BaLance, Nov. 16, 1892 


Fourteen million dollars! Once 
Mrs. Poultney and her husband had 
saved four hundred dollars; it had 
paid their passage abroad. But four- 
teen millions! A schoolboy tackling 
for the first time the fourth dimen- 
sion, that or the infinity of space, 
could not have approached the matter 
more in awe! “Why, what do you 
make of it?” she asked breathlessly. 

“Make of it?” echoed Craig, grin- 
ning sourly; “it’s as simple as a-b-c! 
I've merely overslept! By and by 
some one will knock at the door and 
tell me to stop snoring!” Leaning 
over, then, he picked up the last of 
the papers and smoothing it out 
handed it to her. “ Well, thank the 
Lord anyway!” he added piously, 
“here’s something that isn’t quite 
such a nightmare!” 

The paper was a cablegram dated 
from New York ten days before. 


Adair Paris sails Str Amsterdam Aug 16 
Boulogne Better Not. 


Then followed the signature. 

“Gawtry?”’ Mrs. Poultney inquired 

“Never heard of him!” Craig 
promptly returned. 

“Then you don’t know what the 
message means?”’ she added. 

For a moment Craig gazed at her 
reflectively. 

“Mrs. Poultney, I know nothing 
positively. From what I've picked 
up—a word, a chance phrase or so, 
hints of this sort now and then—I've 
often thought that my father must 
once have been important in New 
York, probably in Wall Street I 
don't. know however. All I do know 
is this: Either he has been mixed up 
in some serious trouble-no, call a 
spade a spade-—some crime —either 


that has happened or for years he has been the victim of a 
pretty raw, herce conspiracy ! It’s one thing or the other 
Mrs. Poultney!"”" Then he shrugged. “Well,” he added 


grimly, ‘I imagine it’s up to me to find out! 
“Why, what do you mean todo?” asked Mrs. Poultney 
“Catch the Amsterdam, of course! Adair is aboard 
and either he'll tell me what happened to my father or 
I mean to find it out in New York! 
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HE Paris steamer train was late; and the Amsterdam, 
anchored in the roads outside, lay hove short upon her 
chain, ready to depart. She had been advertised to leave 
Boulogne at five, but the hour was already long past that; 
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and beside the quay, with her decks stowed high with 
baggage, the ship’s tender rocked and butted in the harbor 
swell, tugging at her shorelines as if eager to be off. 

Craig, as he paced up and down the long stone pier, 
began to feel the same impatience too. 

“Helio! not fidgety?” asked Poultney who, with Mrs. 
Poultney, had come down from Etaples to say goodby; and 
Craig smiled, though the smile was a little feeble. 

“Fidgety? No, just scared stiff!’’ he mumbled, whereat 
Mrs. Poultney nodded sympathetically. 

“I don’t wonder!" she exclaimed. “If after nineteen 
years I were going home I'd feel excited too!” 

“ Yes, but it’s net going home that worries me,” remarked 
Craig, wrying up his mouth. ‘ What rattles me is trying 
to figure what'll happen when I get there! The fact is, Mrs. 
Poultney,” he added, grinning just a little ruefully, “it 
begins to give me stage fright when I think of hitting New 
York all by my lonesome. Not only that, there’s no tell- 
ing all the meas I may get into once I stir up this business 
about my father. Of course I’m not going to quit, but just 
the same I'd feel a heap sight easier if I knew what sort of 
people I’m up against. But I don’t!—and that’s the rub! 
All I know is that for years they’ve hounded my father, 
eventually killing him; and while they can’t hound me, 
that doesn’t mean they can’t make New York a little too 
hot for my comfort!” 

At this the Poultneys for a moment glanced at each 
other, astonished. 

“Too hot?” echoed Poultney. ‘Why, how?” 

“Oh, I dunno,” replied Craig, idly shrugging. “I'll land 
in New York unknown, you know, without an acquaint- 
ance, much less a friend. If they wished to get rid of me, 
who'd be the wiser?” 

“Gad!” exclaimed Poultney; “you don’t think they'd 
do that, do you?” 

Once more Craig shrugged idly. 

“That's why Madame bolted,” he replied dryly. 
was seared stiff, I’ve learned.” 

And Madame was still missing too! What is more, from 
the moment she had slipped away from the Café Ragnuet- 
Bouldu, flitting for the station, not a word had been heard 
from her. Craig, up to the last moment of his departure, 
had waited expectantly, hoping she would reappear; but 
as it was evident now, what Madame knew Madame meant 
to keep strictly to herself. And that she knew much 
seemed obvious! 

For example, there were the thousands of francs that for 
years Madame had dispensed so freely to his father. Why? 
And there was Freest too! Who was Freest? And how 
came Madame to know him? No doubt too, had Madame 
felt inclined, she could have told as well who Gawtry was, 
he who had cabled that laconic, pregnant message, “‘ Better 
not!” There were a great many things Madame might 
have told had she only felt inclined. 

“But what's the odds?” Craig added lightly. ‘‘No one 
knows I’m heading for New York. If I don’t give myself 
away no one will know me from Adam. Then I can dig 
round and find out what I want, without any one’s being 
the wiser. Besides,” he added confidently, “I may not 
even have to take the trouble. The Adairs know all I wish 
to find out, and added to that, 
when these men, these fellows 
that have hounded my father, 
learn that I've got Adair 
behind me they'll be only too 
willing to steer clear of me! 
Wait till you see him!” Craig 
was saying, when a long-drawn 
hoot from the railroad yard 
outside announced the coming 
of the belated Paris mail. 

Instantly the quay awoke 
into life. Aboard the tender 
the crew and a squad of stew- 
ards bestirred themselves, 
while at the head of the land- 
ing-stage the usual herd of 
licensed porters emerged 
miraculously from nowhere 
in particular, and with their 
accustomed excitement began 
to yell and jabber. Presently 
the engine, with its long row 
of varnished carriages, hove 
into view and came swaying 
down the spur-track. 

Mrs. Poultney at this pre- 
cise moment seemed seized 
with excitement too! 

“Now don’t forget!” she 
ordered, tugging Craig by the 
sleeve. ‘Don’t forget! You 


“She 


remember you promised me!” 
“Did I—promised what?” 
laughed Craig, and Mrs. 
Poultney clucked her tongue. 
“Why, to point her out 
Miss Adair, of course!” 


“ All right,” smiled Craig, coloring faintly. “There they 
all are now!” 

Adair came first, and Craig knew him at a glance. Nine 
years had made few changes in the man. He was a little 
more florid, perhaps, a bit less active maybe; but his eyes 
were the same as ever—clear, steady and resolute. As he 
tramped along from the railroad carriage to the pier he 
gazed straight ahead of him, looking neither to the right 
nor to the left. Just the same, Craig had the feeling as he 
watched him that the man swept everything with that 
steady glance of his. Whether he saw Craig—or, that is, 
knew him—was another matter though. Beside Adair 
walked his daughter. 

She had grown taller—tall, in the past nine years. Craig, 
however, could see little change in her face. It was more 
mature, of course, and perhaps somewhat more restrained; 
but in her gray eyes and in the curve of her sensitive mouth 
he still perceived, he was sure, the long-remembered gleam 
of animation, of vigor and spirit. At the moment, though, 
both she and her father seemed preoccupied, silently 
absorbed; and walking down the gangplank they found 
themselves a seat in the lee of the tender’s deckhouse. 

A little retinue followed. First came a lady’s maid; 
then two men, one of whom Craig remembered having seen 
before. He was Adair’s chauffeur, the same man that had 
driven the big limousine that day nine years ago. The 
other evidently was a valet; and all five, the Adairs and 
their three servants, had just passed aboard when Craig 
was aware of still another person strolling leisurely in their 
wake. He, too, seemed familiar; but Craig had to look 
twice before he was sure he knew him. 

It was Willie Hemingway! 

Time in its course through the past nine years had 
played weirdly with at least this one member of the com- 
pany. Hemingway, at any rate, had altered, and he had 
altered queerly too. When Craig last had seen him Hem- 
ingway had been a boy, a chubby boy, as he recalled, with 
a rolypoly face and pale, inquiring eyes—in type a kind of 
cherub. Now, however, Hemingway was hardly that! He 
was still fat, still rolypoly, to be sure, and his pale, inquir- 
ing eyes were as pale and inquiring as ever; but in the 
man’s eyes and his fat, flabby face there had come a look 
of aged worldly-wiseness that made one wonder how many 
years of living and experience he had already crowded into 
his brief span of life. A gray, sapient, half-bald school- 
boy—that was Willie’s look; and Craig was still gazing 
after him absorbed when there occurred a small diversion. 

Close behind Hemingway walked a woman, a lady veiled 
and obviously trying to avoid recognition. A maid at- 
tended her, a tall, rawboned Englishwoman with high 
cheekbones, a wide mouth and big staring teeth. The two, 
hurrying at the heels of Hemingway, had just reached the 
gangplank when Hemingway halted, then turned halfway 
round. Stopping abruptly, the woman in the veil fell 
back a step, flung up her head and as instantly swept by 
him. It was the maid’s part in this little byplay, though, 
that caught Craig's attention. 

Hemingway, after glancing idly at the mistress, glanced 
then at the maid. Instantly his pale, protuberant eyes 


leaped as if in amazement; and with a quick gleam of 
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He Drepped Both Hands to His Sides, and Facing the Man He Waited 
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recognition, an answering iook, the serving woman flashed 
a signal at him. It was not to be mistaken. An almost 
open and direct communication had passed between Hem- 
ingway and the servant; and Craig was gazing at them 
when Mrs. Poultney called him back to earth. 

“Well, goodby, Len!” smiled the little woman. “ You'll 
be sure to write, won’t you?” 

Craig started. Their goodby forced on him the fact 
that when they left him he would be cut off from every 
friend. He was almost panic-stricken. 

Poultney chimed in too. 

“So long, old man!” he said as he wrung Craig’s hand. 
“Sometime I hope we'll all meet again!” 

“Sometime?” echoed Craig, wondering. 
not? Of course we will!” 

Poultney wrung his hand again. 

“Hope so, old fellow!” he returned heartily. “Only 
when we get back home I’m afraid we won’t all move in the 
same New York circles, Len!” 

Craig stared at him astonished. 

“Why not?” he demanded; then looked at Poultney 
sharply. ‘“‘You’re not joshing me, are you?” he grinned. 

The tender bell was ringing now, the last luggage was 
aboard, and already the crew stood by at the gangway and 
the shorelines. Poultney, still smiling, cheerfully gave 
Craig a slap on the shoulder. ‘“‘Run along, old man!” he 
replied, his voice a little husky. ‘‘ We doped out long ago 
at Madame’s that you and your father were somebodies. 
But God bless you anyway! We all hope that you'll come 
into your kingdom soon!” 

Craig was still gaping at him when Mrs. Poultney 
reached up and caught him by the shoulder. Her eyes 
were soft, and she smiled as she drew his face down to hers. 

“Good luck, Len!” she whispered swiftly. Then: “i 
think she’s lovely!” 

Long after the tender had left the quay Craig could see 
them there, watching and waiting until he was gone. A 
little lump rose suddenly in his throat. These two, he 
knew, were his friends, real friends, and clambering aft 
as the tender neared the Amsterdam’s tall hull, Craig fixed 
his eyes on the flicker of white where to the last Mrs. 
Poultney waved to him energetically. 

Then he could see them no more. 


“Why —why 


Four bells—six o’clock at sea—had just struck aboard 
the liner when the tender drew alongside. Craig, standing 
at the rail, took a last look back at France, at Boulogne and 
the bare, windswept hills that rose above the city. East- 
ward from the harbor’s mouth the Channel shoreline ran 
far down upon the sky; and there in the distance the dunes 
raised their heads, gray and grim, riding like stormwaves 
in the evening’s fading light. Etaples lay there behind 
them; and at the thought, the sudden recollection of what 
he left, Craig once more was seized with the panic-stricken 
impulse to bolt. Just then, however, a steward touched 
him on the arm. “A bord, M’sieu!”’ said the man; and 
Craig, snatching up his bag, hurried over the side into the 
Amsterdam’s lighted companionway. 

The Adairs had already disappeared. However there 
would be ample time to see them later; and following a 
steward he went to his state- 
room on the deck below. 
There, five minutes afterward, 
Craig felt the ship throb and 
quiver as her engines ponder- 
ously turned over. They were 
off! 

Craig’s heart at the thought 
gave a sudden leap. He was 
free! He had left behind him, 
not only the place but the life 
that went with it—his exile, 
its years of distress, that and 
all its vagabond memories. 
Should he choose he could 
bury it all, cut loose from it 
effectually! The thought was 
inspiring! It was as if a weight 
had been lifted from his 
breast; and whistling cheer- 
fully he unlocked his bag and 
began to lay out his clothes 
for dinner. 

A moment later a knock 
sounded on his door, and the 
room steward put in his 
head. 

“Telegram, sir, if you 
please—a wireless.” 

Craig’s whistling came ab- 
ruptly to an end. 

“For me? Are you sure?” 

The man was quite sure. 

“For Mr. Craig, sir, Leon- 
ard Craig!” he responded; 
and in growing wonder Craig 
tore open the telegram. 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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hazy idea of the things that have shaped the whole 

bent of their business lives. I cannot understand 
this vagueness, for with me those things loom up as 
sharp and clear as a boom-town standpipe on a prairie sky- 
line; not that I’ve got very far, but I know every step of 
the way I have traveled and can call by name the things 
that have put me ahead or set me back. And so it looks 
a little queer to me that any man who has arrived cannot 
take his own career apart and see what has made it go. 

My first job was that of utility boy in the office of an old- 
fashioned railroad president in the Middle West. I was 
a husky, fair-faced, overgrown boy, with what a generous 
biographer might by courtesy call a common-school educa- 
tion. It was certainly common—what there was of it. 
But what I lacked in schooling I made up in voltage. I 
was alive all over—all the time. 

One day, after I had just begun to settle into the routine 
of the office, something happened to me. The Old Man 
called me into his room and said: 

“Take this bunch of annuals to Mr. Blossom and have 
him countersign them.” 

I did so—and then leaned against the desk of the chief 
clerk and watched him put his clear, flowing signature 
upon one pass after another. Suddenly the meaning of 
what he was doing flashed over me; without the name he 
was writing the pass was merely a useless piece of paper; 
with it, that bit of cardboard would carry its holder over 
the whole line—every day in the year if he liked. That 
looked like power to me then. And right there was where 
my get-ahead machinery started. I said to myself: 

“Some day —and before very long too!—I’m going to do 
that thing myself. When a legislator or a big shipper out 
on the line hands up a pass the conductor is going to look 
for my name on it before he hands it back and makes out 
his station check.” 


\ GOOD many men I've talked with seem to have a 


On the Trail of the Job Higher Up 


P TO that minute my job had been simply a means to 

a pay envelope of three dcllars a week. I had been 
mainly interested in not getting fired. But now it was all 
different. It was a job ahead of me that in itself fired my 
ambition. That it would probably carry a little heavier 
pay envelope was a minor consideration. Right then and 
there I stuck a peg ahead; and from that instant I was 
working toward it, tooth and nail! 

To have authority to countersign a railroad pass may 
seem a petty ambition—it looks that way to me now of 
course; but fortunately it did not then. It was a definite 
ambition possible of attainment; and it woke me up. I 
felt that when I arrived at the dignity of inscribing my 
name across the face of a pass I would not ask anything 
more of the world. Why, the richest and the biggest men 
in the state—even the governor himself— would then have 
to get my signature or pay fares like common folks! 

From that moment there were springs in my heels. 
Nothing in the office was allowed to get past me—when 
I was wanted I was on the spot; and every unoccupied 
minute was devoted to studying the things that the clerks 
were doing about me. I bought a shorthand book, studied 
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nights and practiced on the office typewriters. Instinct 
told me not to make a nuisance of myself by asking too 
many questions; but I kept my eyes open and my ears 
pricked up like a terrier’s. It is amazing how much knowl- 
edge of a practical sort a boy can pick up in a quiet way 
when he is keyed up to it and is working toward a definite 
point straight ahead of him. 

The chief clerk was not so hungry for detail work as I 
was; besides he had been signing passes so long that all 
the novelty of it had worn off. He was so matter-of-fact in 
temperament, so unimaginative, that I doubt if he ever 
connected the idea of power and authority with affixing 
his name to a pass. There was where I had the advantage 
of him. Every time he countersigned a pass I watched 
him with hungry eyes. One day he noticed this and 
remarked: 

“Say, son, how'd you like to take this job off my hands?” 

“Like it!” I exclaimed. “I'd rather do it than go to a 
show! Do you s’pose the Old Man would stand for it?” 

“Sure!”’ came his quick answer. “I'll fix it up with him 
right now.” 

And with that he disappeared into.the president's office. 
A moment later the Old Man called me in and my signature 
was duly authorized and a notification slip sent out to the 
conductors on the line and to the passenger department in 
general. I secured one of those slips and took it home with 
me, pinning it up on the wall of my bedroom where I could 
see it the first thing when I woke each morning. I was 
prouder of that piece of paper than of any other thing I 
possessed, and I never shall forget the thrill that shot 
through me when I actually countersigned the first pass 
under the new authority that had been bestowed upon me 
by the president. My chest measure expanded to a degree 
that made me insufferable for some time; but when the 
other clerks in the office began to joke me and to refer to 
me as president I had sense enough to come down from my 
high horse and conceal my pride a little. However I 
cherished it in secret, just the same, for several months. 

Then the edge of it began to dull a little, and one day I 
found myself thinking that after all it was not such a 
wonderful thing to be able to countersign a pass. Almost 
the very day that I came to realize this I was sent down to 
the yards with a bundle of papers to deliver to the presi- 
dent, who was just about to start out for an inspection trip 
in his private car. It was the first time I had ever been 
inside the private car of an official, and the novelty and the 
luxury of that kind of travel appealed to my imagination 
immensely. The president himself had not yet appeared, 
but the papers were received by a young man who said 
that he was the Old Man’s car secretary. By the way he 
ordered the car crew about and gave instructions to train- 
men and all who came to the car, I knew he was all he said 
he was. 

That instant I set the peg of my ambition ahead again. 

A car secretary was the biggest thing in sight and it was 
going to be my job! To give myself fair credit, before I left 
that car I had a rather clear idea of what a car secretary 
was. This information I picked up from the man himself 
and from the colored boys; and the more I learned about 
the job the stronger was my determination to grab it. 
When I thought of going out on the road in a car like that 
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and being the man that all must see before they could 
get in to the Old Man himself, it made the authority to 
countersign a pass look decidedly insignificant. 

Again I was tingling with a fresh ambition and driving 
forward toward it with an increased voltage. I had taken 
up all the slack that had unconsciously crept on me when 
the signing of passes had begun to be a stale and perfunc- 
tory thing. Once more my intuition came to my help; I 
saw that the job of being car secretary to a railroad presi- 
dent consisted mainly in understanding the president him- 
self, in knowing his personal likes and dislikes and how he 
wished to have things done. That was all the cue I needed. 
From that time forward I studied the Old Man and mastered 
his personal angles until I could draw a diagram of them. 
More than that, I never lost a chance to put the results of 
that knowledge into practice. In a hundred different little 
ways I was able day by day to anticipate his wishes 
and serve him in the way a busy and important man likes 
to be served. 


Playing Understudy to Billy Harp 
A THE start there was no indication that he or any one 


about the office took the slightest notice of my change 
in this particular; but after a little he fell into the habit 
of calling on me for things that he had before demanded 
of others. He seemed to like to have me about him and te 
feel that I could get things done the way he wanted them 
done with fewer instructions as to details than any other 
young man about his office. He even gave me things to do 
and instructions to transmit that had before been intrusted 
only to the envied Billy Harp, his secretary. He even 
dictated an occasional short letter to me and seemed 
satisfied with the way I turned it out. Every time he took 
a trip in his private car I was keyed up to high tension 
and finally my hopes were rewarded when he said to his 
secretary : 

“Better take the boy along this trip. The work is going 
to be heavy and he'll help out.” 

That was my chance to play understudy at close range 
and I made the n‘ost of it. It was a busy trip and no mis 
take! I absorbed a working knowledge of private-car 
politics and railroad administration at the rate of eighteen 
hours a day. A college boy coaching for a dreaded exam 
did not have any the best of me in the matter of sopping up 
information in double-quick time. Among other things I 
learned that the car secretary was an expert in sopping up 
something besides information. He certainly was a con- 
sistent and cumulative drinker. Once or twice I detected 
a look on the president's face indicating that he was not 
blind to this tendency. 

One day a few weeks later, when it seemed as if nothing 
out of the commonplace could possibly happen, the Old 
Man put down a telegram I had handed to him and said 
with a snap: 

“Get hold of Harp, quick, and have him get the car 
ready to go out on Number Ten. Hustle!” 

The trip was unexpected and Billy Harp was not to be 
found. He may have been at the ball game—-and he may 
not. But, at any rate, in ten minutes of lively scrambling 
I could not get a trace of him, and so reported to the 
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Old Man. He looked sharply at me over his spectacles for 
an instant and then asked: 

“De you know what has to be done to - 

“Yes, sir; I know!” I interrupted, without allowing him 
time to finish the sentence. 

“Do it, then!” he snapped. 

Just as I was going out of the office I heard him tell the 
chief clerk that when Harp turned up he should be paid 
off and discharged, and that “‘the boy"’ was to be his car 
secretary after this. 

There are a good many things to be done in getting a 
private ear ready for the road, but I had watched the 
process so carefully before that I felt equal to the job even 
on short notice and in spite of the fact that I was a little 
seared at the suddenness with which the new responsi- 
bilities had been dumped upon my shoulders. Inciden- 
tally I've learned that this suddenness of descent is a habit 
with responsibilities, and that they have a way of dropping 
upon shoulders that are ready to receive them. 

What a job that was! I simply loved the excitement of 
it! Being commodore of an official car appealed to my 
natural pride, and I bought better clothes and improved 
my personal appearance. In every way I geared myself up 
to a new standard. I was now associating on close though 
subordinate terms with the biggest man on the line and 
had a chance to see how he handled big affairs with others. 
it was the best school in railroad administration 
that a young man could possibly attend. In a way 
l realized that at the time. Anyhow I allowed little 
to get past me. While I thought I was learning 
a lot about business itself-as I was—the biggest 
lessons in that job were had by watching the way 
in which able men handled themselves. 

Incidentally my salary was soon raised to ninety 
dollars a month; and that looked like a small for- 
tune to me then. I had not time to spend it all, 
so I started the habit of saving. Standards of 
living and dressing were not nearly so high then 
as they are now. 

Those were days of hothouse development for 
me. I began to put away childish things and look 
at the world through a man’s eyes. And it looked like a 
large red watermelon in which I was about to wet my 
face up to both ears! It seemed to me that I could do 
about anything that I cared to tackle. All day long I heard 
the Old Man and his associates talking in big figures and 
making little fuss about putting over things that ran high 
up into the thousands of dollars. My head undoubtedly 
swelled a few sizes and I became the young-man-in-a-hurry. 

Things did not move quite fast enough in my direction 
to suit me entirely and little flies of impatience began to 
appear in my ointment—not big ones; just tiny gnats of 
itching discontent. This feeling did not come upon me, 
however, until the job of car secretary had begun to get 
just a bit common to me. I had filled the position for some 
time before I was aware of this change in my mental atti- 
tude. The work itself gave me a bird's-eye view of almost 
the whole field of railroad work; and it came to me one 
day that the door leading to a real official position in the 
railroad service was a chief clerkship. 

Once more I moved the peg of my ambition ahead. But 
the chief clerk whose shoes I wished to fill was not pro- 
moted and he stubbornly refused to die or resign. Then it 
occurred to me that the road I was with was not the only 
one in the country and that it would be a broadening 
experience to work for another line. By checking up the 
successful railroad men of my acquaintance it appeared 
that few of them had stuck with the roads on which they 
had made their start. 


” 


What it Cost to See the World’s Fair 


Y CHANCE came when the president of a Northern 

road —a man who had been aboard the Old Man’s car 
and had seen meat work — offered me a position as secretary 
at an increased salary. I went with him and made good. 
How high I might have climbed if I had stuck there nobody 
knows—-for I did not stick! Suddenly and without warn- 
ing I became the victim of one of those tidal waves of 
belated foolishness that attack most young men of active 
temperament after they have made a good running start. 
The World’s Fair was on in Chicago and I was possessed 
with a consuming passion to see it. A man suffering 
from the hives never wanted to scratch himself in six 
places at once any more than I wanted to see the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, 

Looking back at the insane intensity of that longing, I 
have concluded that it was simply a case of ingrowing 
vacation. From the time I had started as an office boy I 
had not taken a week’s vacation—had not even realized 
that I wanted one. It had been all work and no play. But 
the great exposition of 1893 found me ripe for a regular 
vacation jag. For a time I fought this crazy impulse 
then suddenly surrendered and jumped my job. I saw the 
World’s Columbian Exposition—a plenty of it too! 

When I came to my senses the country was entering 
upon a well-remembered financial stringency —and Chicago 
was nearest to the puckering string. A good share of my 
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savings slipped away from me before I found a job as the 
driver of an express wagon at forty dollars a month. Some 
drop from a position at the elbow of a railroad president 
and a paycheck of one hundred and fifty dollars! But, 
at that, I had the advantage over a lot of Columbian 
Exposition seekers after knowledge. 

Finally I worked into a place as stenographer in the office 
of the express company. It was an undesirable position 
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We Could Hear the Cursing and Yelling of the 
Cowboys Down in the Street 


and so I began the old game of setting a peg ahead and 
working toward it. I went to a big typewriter office 
and left my application for a position as stenographer or 
secretary in a railroad office. 

Railroad positions seemed to be all permanently filled 
that season; but in a few months I was getting eighty 
dollars from a big contracting firm engaged in building the 
West Side Elevated. There I remained for about a year 
making two years of long nights largely devoted to solemn 
reflections upon how many kinds of a fool I had been in 
breaking the current of railroad promotion which had 
carried me steadily forward until I had gone off on my 
crazy tangent and yielded to the spring fever of the World's 
Fair appeal. Two years of perpetual penitence was a 
plenty. They left me a sobered man. When I came 
out of the dry-kiln of adversity I was well seasoned for the 
struggle of life. All I asked was to get back into the 
old railroad game. And I got my wish one day when 
the traffic manager of a great Western line sent a requisi- 
tion for a stenographer to the typewriter office where my 
application was on file. 

This man is one of the greatest railroad men in the world. 
He has remade “two streaks of rust in a right-of-way” 
into one of the most profitable and admirable railread 
systems on the continent. And he has done it by develop- 
ing men. From the minute I hung up my hat in his office 
I knew I had come across a big man, who would arouse a 
degree of loyalty in me that no other man had ever uncov- 
ered. Not long after I was hired by him he was called to 
the road where he has made his great record. He took me 
along with him. I never worked for another man as I did 
for him. He could not give me too much work. Hours 
did not count. I felt that the rejuvenation of that road 
was the biggest job on earth and that it was a privilege to 
have a part in it. And he appreciated my attitude—kept 
raising my salary until I was back again at the old point 
from which I had taken a plunge in my spasm of folly. 

Then the old impulse to set a peg ahead and work up to 
it came back to me once more. While I was with my 
employer before he left the other road I had come into 
close contact with the work of the industrial commissioner 
of that line—acting as a traveling deputy commissioner 
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out on the road, looking after the details of land develop- 
ment ‘along the line. This task had interested me im- 
mensely; and so I made development work the peg toward 
which I bent all my energies. 

Soon, however, a new phase of the situation became 
plain tome. I wondered why I had not been able to see it 
before. Many a man’s stenographer has had to face the 
same thing, and many will face it in the future. I saw that 
I was chained to my notebook and typewriting machine 
simply because I gave the best of satisfaction as a secre- 
tary. The president was carrying a crushing load of work 
and responsibility, and he seemed to shrink from the ordeal 
of breaking a new man into a relationship so close and 
confidential as that of secretary. And when a chance 
came to escape—several did come—he simply raised my 
salary out of his own pocket and continued me at his 
elbow. 

There is no doubt that my loyalty to him was an element 
in his reluctance to let me go. A number of things had 
happened to give him proof of this. Once—out on the 
line—an emergency had occurred that kept him working 
at high pressure for several days and nights in succession. 
In all that time he did not take his clothes off and was able 
to catch only a few winks of sleep at a time. Well, when 
the fight was over he made for his bed in the private car 
and said to me: 

“T’ve got to sleep! Don’t let a human being get in to me 
until I wake up of my own accord. Understand?” 

He had been asleep but an hour or two when a stranger 
came and demanded an interview with him at once. I 
replied that the president was sleeping and had left orders 
not to be disturbed. Then the man—who, as I learned 
later, was a person of great importance— made the mistake 
of trying to push me out of the way and enter the car. 
Well, he did not get in—that’s all! The Old Man had been 
without sleep for thirty-six hours and my orders were posi- 
tive. He backed me up, too, when the man I had put out 
of the car made a fight on me later. Things like this 
brought the president and myself close together. He 
learned that I would stand without hitching and would 
carry out orders if it took a leg. And so he did not want to 
swap horses then—not for the secretary’s harness at least. 


The Day the Chief Clerk Blew Up : 


ONSEQUENTLY it looked mighty discouraging to me 

so far as working up to my next peg was concerned. 
But the harder it looked the stronger was my determina- 
tion to break away from the ball-and-chain of the type- 
writer and get to doing business as a minor executive 
instead of as an office valet. 

About all there was to that railroad then was the presi- 
dent and the group of loyal men he had gathered about 
him. The road was so hard up that it had not carfare 
in its clothes half of the time. Every man in the freight 
and passenger departments was straining for business; and 
when a solicitor was able to grab a good haul of freight 
away from a competitor the president seemed to notice it. 
Even a single carload of freight was not too small a matter 
to claim his attention then —the road needed the money. 

When this situation became sharply defined to me, 
instead of merely a matter of subconscious understanding, 
I decided that the way to get loose from the typewriter 
was to get business! For that reason I snuggled up as close 
as possible to the freight department. I wanted to learn 
how it got business. One day, while mixing with the freight 
solicitors, I heard a tale of how two of them had failed to 
get a big shipment of iron pipe for the new oilfields at 
Beaumont, Texas. They seemed to feel that the task was 
hopeless. I fell to wondering if it really was impossible. 
Then the idea came to me: Why not make a try for it? 

Without making any noise about it I went after that 
shipper—went easy, like a wise old setter dog I used to 
follow, being careful not to flush the bird. Before I left the 
shipper I had booked that pipe—several cars of it—for a 
long haul. That did not win me any wreaths from the 
solicitors who had failed to land it, but it attracted the 
attention of the head of the freight,department and brought 
a smile of approval from the Old Man himself. Then I 
went after other business—and got some of it. When it 
looked as if I had worked almost up to the last peg I had 
set for myself, and I felt that any minute was likely to 
bring me an order of emancipation from the slavery of the 
typewriting machine—and it had come to seem that to 
me—something unexpected happened. 

By nature I was always checked high and rode hard on 
the bit. Besides I had been working on a tense strain for 
months, as had everybody else in the office, including 
the chief clerk, who was a close temperamental under- 
study for the Kaiser. He was a born autocrat, but a very 
able man. 

Conditions were electric —and one day this man exploded. 
He had done that before, but this time he made it personal. 
He said things unbecoming a chief clerk and said them 
straight to me. Before I knew what I was doing I had 
trimmed him in a way that mussed up the whole office. 

My temper had tripped me—and the fat was in the fire 
again! The office was too small for the two of us after that 
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and the chief clerk held the high card. So I told the presi- 
dent I wanted to get into the producing end of the game, 
out in the open where there was plenty o! room. 

This time he did not oppose my going. Instead he 
handed me a penalty in the form of a fifty per cent reduc- 
tion in salary and banishment to Chanute, Kansas. On 
the way down there I indulged in some solemn reflections 
on the business advantage and the personal bigness of the 
man who can hold himself down—under provocation 
when the other man goes up in the air. A high temper is 
one of the most expensive business luxuries in which a 
young man can indulge. It is bound to throw him at some 
critical moment unless he breaks it to stand fire at the 
outset. 

“‘Get the business!’’ became my motto from the moment 
I struck Kansas. I had to get it. Besides, I liked the 
game. It sank into me that the man who could get busi- 
ness enough could live down the damage of a bad temper 
or most inythingelse. I worked nights, days and Sundays. 
After a little I had a string of freight cars rolling to and 
from Kansas points that broke our station agents of the 
ancient Spanish siesta habit; and some of them did not 
take kindly to giving up their beauty sleep. Do not mis- 
understand me: I did not perform any miracle of the 
loaves-and-fishes sort in the freight business; but I did 
not leave any baskets of fragments lying round for com- 
peting lines, and I nursed and developed everything that 
looked like a freight germ in disguise. 

The harder I hustled after freight in that rather sparsely 
settled country, the more I realized that the man who could 
create freight business was the big man in the railroad 
game. Who was he? I defined him as the man who could 
swap jackrabbits for settlers and plant cabins where 
prairies dogs and coyotes had preémpted the ground. In 
short the colonizer looked to me like the real wizard in 
railroad traffic. Next to him I ranked the man who could 
go into an old, settled locality in the East and get business 
for a Western road that was unknown there. 


The Most Important Contract of All 


HIS led me to a study of territories—looked at from 

both these viewpoints. Oklahoma appeared to me to be 
the real Mecca for the ambitious colonizer and the states 
of the Southeast seemed to be the best-neglected territory 
for the itinerant freight traffic revival worker. 

Once more I pushed the peg of ambition along—only 
this time I set two pegs instead of one. Meeting the head 
of the freight traffic department I took a map from my 
pocket, placed my finger on the spot indicating Atlanta, 
Georgia, and asked him how much freight the road was 
getting from that territory. 

“About a car a day,” he answered. 

“That’s nothing to what it should be,” I remarked, 
“and some day I'd like to show you what can be done 
down there.” 

Then I left this :emark with him to soak in and went out 
after more business. 

About this time I signed up the most important contract 
of my life. I felt that if I did not close it nothing else would 
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matter much after that. The methods by which I 
solicited that contract were perhaps not out of the 
ordinary —I presume they had been used before; but at 
any rate they were effective. In a word I came across 
a young woman who suited me right down to the ground. 
The minute I saw her I knew she would make not only 
just the wife for me but she would qualify as a full part- 
ner in every sense of the word. She has been that and 
more. If I had only been able to enter into 

that partnership back in the days before the 

World’s Fair I should have been spared the 
humiliation of some of the silliest mistakes 
a young man ever made. When she married 
me I was drawing only seventy-five dollars 
a month and it was costing me seventy of 
that to live. How she ever had the nerve to 
marry me on such a meager pay envelope 
I have never been quite able to make out! 
But we got along all right and based our 
hope for better things on the fact that I was 
getting business—more business than any- 
body else had ever been able to get in that 
territory. Somehow we felt sure that on 
that basis something was bound to happen 
before long to put us on a better finan- 

cial footing. 

We had not been married many 
months before that something showed 
up on the calendar. Out of a clear sky 
I received a wire from the Old Man to 
go to the city of Oklahoma and work 
up immigration from that end. There 
was not another word of suggestion or 
instruction. Later I found out just 
how this thing came about. The Old 
Man and the new vice-president were 
out on the road in the official car. 
They fell to talking things over in a 
gossipy sort of way, and the vice- 
president—who was always strong on 
results—intimated that the immigration department was 
certainly not crowding the westbound trains with settlers 
for Oklahoma; that all the work was being done in the 
East, and that he had a notion that the right sort of a man 
on the ground in Oklahoma might be able to help a whole 
lot, though he was not sure just how the trick was to be 
turned. Then the Old Man spoke up and said: 

“T think Jobbins is the man for that place. He's a good 
mixer, knows how to get along with the common run of 
folks, and seems to be able to find a way to put over the 
thing at which others have failed. Besides, he’s had about 
punishment enough—and he certainly gets the business!” 

When I took that telegram home to the wife I hardly 
touched the ground. Here, at last, was my big chance; I 
had caught up with the most important peg that I had ever 
set for myself! We packed up that night and were on our 
way to Oklahoma in the morning. I wanted to get right 
on the big job without the loss of a minute. 

One advantage of setting a definite peg ahead to work 
toward is that you just naturally do a lot of advance think- 
ing and studying as to what 
you would do if you were 
suddenly put into the cov- 
eted position. This had 
always been a favorite pas- 
time with me. The result 
was that this appointment 
did not catch me napping. 
I had observed that the 
average run of folks are 
generally influenced by 
their closer personal rela- 
tionships. In country drug 
stores I have time and 
again heard customers ask 
for a particular brand of 
patent medicine and re- 
mark: “Mrs. Smith told 
me she tried a bottle and it 
helped her.’’ When I 
wanted to indulge in the 
luxury of going to a good 
show I never thought of 
reading the dramatic re- 
views in the paper in order 
to find out which one was 
likely to please me best. 
Instead I asked my ac- 
quaintances about the 
shows they had seen and 
based my expenditure on 
their personal testimony. 
This is the way in which I 
reasoned the thing out to 
my wife on the way to 
Oklahoma: 

“Practically every set- 
tlerin that country now has 
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I Werked Nights, Days and Jundayse 


come from some older and more thickly settled section. 
Nearly all of them have left behind a lot of relatives, neigh- 
bors and intimate friends. I'll bet that when the Oklahoma 
settler pulled out of the old town, back in Indiana, Ohio or 
Kentucky, he left behind a string of outstanding promises 
to write to those relatives and friends and tell them all about 
how he liked the new country. And it’s a cinch, too, that 
he didn’t redeem a hundredth part of those promises. If 
he didn’t make good he was ashamed to write, and if he did 
succeed he was too busy to ‘take his pen in hand.’ That's 
just plain human nature! Besides, farmers are not much 
on letter-writing anyhow. My plan is to beat back into 
the country, find the settlers that have made good and 
write those letters for them. I believe that a few hundred 
letters of that sort will pull more real landlookers with 
money in their clothes out of the Corn-Belt country than 
any amount of broadcast advertising. It’s the word-of- 
mouth thing from close friends and relatives that has the 
real drag to it, I believe. What do you think?” 

“It’s the surest thing you ever thought of!" she answered. 


Honeymooning on Business 


HAT settled our new colonization policy. On arriving 

at the city of Oklahoma I searched about until I found an 
old hunter’s hack in a good state of repair. It was just the 
thing for our honeymoon business trip. What fun we did 
have in rigging that thing up to suit our special require 
ments! A comfortable bed was built into the body of the 
hack and a well-stocked chuckbox installed in the rear. 
But the most important part of our equipment was a type- 
writer, with a folding sewing table, a stack of envelopes 
and writing paper, several boxes of carbon sheets, and 
enough two-cent stamps to stock a new post-office. From 
a livery man I engaged a team of Kentucky horses, renting 
them for six months. After he heard what | was attempt- 
ing he said: “‘My horses will be back in a week! If 
you keep them for six months you may have them for 
your own.” 

We were some excited when we drew up at the first farm 
house back from the railroad. Here was to be the virgin 
tryout of our great scheme. The first thing I did was to 
buy a feed of oats for the team —and I insisted on paying a 
good price for the ration too. I had figured it out that this 
would be a much better way of getting on right terms with 
the farmers than handing out cigars. I certainly made no 
mistake, for it worked every time. Of course | told him 
at the start that we were taking a sort of honeymoon trip, 
seeing the country and looking over conditions in Okla- 
homa. That loosened him up right away and he began to 
tell me how well he had done. After he had covered that 
subject and committed himself thoroughly as a champion 
of Oklahoma I asked him: 

“When you left Ohio I suppose you promised your old 
neighbors and your relatives and friends that you'd write 
to them after you had settled and tell them all about how 
you liked the country?” 


Continued on Page 60 
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OR some time the horse had 
K been acting badly, and Steve 

drove at a walk. It was al- 
ready so dark that he had climbed 
out twice to make sure he was in 
the road. A wet snow was falling, driven 
by a bleak wind that penetrated to the 
bone. He was anxiously observing a point 
of light down the road, calculating that it 
must be a window in Hiram Winters’ farm- 
house, which was only two miles and a half 
from Three Falls. 

As it happened, Hiram Winters was one 
of those farmers to whom Steve had given 
checks that Skellenger’s Bank refused to 
honor. The circumstance obviously came 
to Mr. Winters’ mind as he opened the front 
door in response to a knock, peered into 
the falling snow and made out Steve's face. 

*‘I got a mighty sick horse out here, Mr. 
Winters,” said Steve apologetically. 

Now Mr. Winters was widely celebrated 
as an amateur horseleech and, in spite of 
the check, Steve's statement immediately 
claimed his interest. Together they got 
the horse into the barn and Mr. Winters 
examined it by the light of a lantern. 

“Livery rig, eh? Len Small'’s little 
chestnut,”” he commented, identifying the 
animal, ‘Well, sir, she’s goin’ to croak, 
I guess. Probably she’s as good as dead 
right now, but we'll do what we can.” 

Under Mr. Winters’ direction they la- 
bored over the ailing animal foran hour and 
a half, at the end of which time she verified 
the farmer’s mortuary prediction. 

“Yes, sir, she's croaked,” said Mr. Win- 
tere quite cheerfully, picking up the lantern 
and hooking it over his arm. “’Tain’t once in a hundred 
times, in a case of that kind, that you can really do any- 
thing. I had a fine gray gelding ten, twelve years ago—-one 
of the best horses | ever owned ———”’ Discoursing quite 
cheerfully in this manner, Mr. Winters led the way out of 
the.barn and locked the door; then led the way to the 
house and entered by the kitchen, saying “Good night” 
quite amiably as he crossed the threshold and shut the 
door behind him. 

Somehow it seemed to Steve a great deal colder and 
darker and snowier when the door closed. He understood 
that Mr. Winters, however ready to minister to his horse, 
had not the slightest intention of ministering to him. Of 
course the horse had never given him a bad check. 

Steve found his way to the road, set his face toward 
Three Falls and plodded onward. He had a very special 
reason for remembering that it was Washington's Birth- 
day. All the fall and all winter luck had been against him. 
He had tried to do a little something in the way of shipping 
potatoes, but found it impossible without a cent of capital 
and with a poor commercial reputation because of his 
jailure. As agent for the Farm Utility Company he had 
driven over the country early and late in all sorts of weather, 
soliciting orders for cream separators, churns and small 
gasoline engines; but it seemed there was not a soul left 
within twenty-five miles of Three Falls in any direction 
who would have a cream separator, churn or small gasoline 
engine on any terms. He had been out three days this 
last trip and had not taken a single order. 

The dead horse worried him. His credit was so low that 
Mr. Plum, his father-in-law, had to guarantee his account 
at the livery stable. Probably the liveryman would claim 
he had overdriven the horse and make Mr. Plum pay for 
it. He was already indebted to Mr. Plum for various 
small sums, to say nothing of board and lodging. 

It was ten minutes to nine when he entered Mr. Plum’s 
house by the kitchen—because he was dripping from the 
soggy snow and mud up to his ankles. He took off his wet 
overcoat and undercoat, removed his muddy shoes and 
rolied up his trousers, to save Mrs. Plum’s carpets. To 
get upstairs and change his clothes he must pass through 
the sitting room and hall. He opened the sitting-room 
door, stepped in—and stood paralyzed. 

A broad arch connected the sitting room and parlor. 
In the parlor—looking round at him—sat Mr. and Mrs. 
Plum in their Sunday clothes; young Mrs. Vennor in a 
pink-silk party dress, with lace all over it, a diamond 
brooch at her breast and roses in her hair; also, Eddie 
Skellenger in full evening dress, with white kid gloves. 
All of them looked round at the big, coatless figure in 
stocking feet, with trousers rolled halfway to the knees and 
with mussed hair. For a moment the paralysis seemed 
mutual. Then Eddie Skellenger grinned broadly and sang 
out: “Hello, Bensinger—just waked up?” 
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“I'd Try Robbing a Bank if I Knew How" 
A voice on the stairs cried, “Oh! Is Steve there?” 
and Elsie came running down. She, too, wore a party 
dress—white, shimmering and costly looking, cut low in 
the neck, with a bouquet at her breast. She had put on 
one long white glove and held the other in her hand. 
A lacy scarf floated from her arm. She ran down the hall, 
saw Steve, halted and blushed furiously. He could see 
anger sparkling in her pretty blue eyes and he was pierced 
anew with the consciousness that both his big toes stuck 
through holes in his stockings. 

“Why, how did you get so wet?” she asked—as though 
in point of fact she had very little interest in the subject. 

“The horse died. I walked in,” he replied in deep con- 
fusion. He observed that Eddie Skellenger was grinning 
in frank amusement. 

“That's too bad. 
murmured. 
to the parlor. 

There was the business of getting on the ladies’ wraps 
and saying ‘Good night.””. Mr. Plum went out holding one 
umbrella, while Eddie Skellenger held another—over Elsie. 
Looking down the hall and through the open front door 
Steve saw the younger people climb into the Skellenger 
automobile. The cardoor slammed behind them and the 
ponderous machine rolled away. Mr. Plum returned to 
the house. 

Mrs. Plum glanced at her son-in-law’s stockinged feet, 
observed icily, “You're dripping on the carpet,” and sat 
down with her ample back to him. 

Mr. Plum regarded his son-in-law with a kind of gloomy 
dubiety and inquired: “Horse dead, you say?” It had 
instantly occurred to him that as guarantor of the account 
at the livery stable he would very likely be called upon to 
pay for the animal. His son-in-law was costing him quite 
a bit of money in one way and another. 

“Yes; she died out at Hi Winters’. It wasn’t my fault,” 
said Steve glumly, and went upstairs to change his wet 
clothes. He was ravenously hungry; but he would have 
perished rather than ask for a bite to eat. 

He saw himself in the light of a stray dog that nobody 
wanted. He had failed all round and everybody was 
getting tired of the failure—even Elsie. He had known, 
of course, that she was going to the Washington’s Birthday 
ball. He had told her over and over that she must not 
stay at home all the time because he could not go to parties. 
Even if he had known she was going with Eddie Skellenger 
it would not have lain in his mouth to say a word—he, 
who had not a dollar to his name and daily ate the bread of 
dependence at her father’s table! 

“The girl’s doing mighty well to stand for me at all!” 
he thought gloomily. Nevertheless he had a fresh cause 
for despising his mother-in-law. He knew well enough that 
she had put en her best dress and made her husband don 
the untarnished navy-blue business suit that he usually 
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wore only to church because Eddie 
Skellenger was going to be in their 
house a few minutes that evening. 
“Fat old snob!” Steve muttered 
under his breath as he took out a 
dry shirt. Yet who was he to accuse even her? Of course 
they were tired of supporting him; and they had good 
reason to be. He went downstairs with his mind made up. 

“I’m going back to the farm,” he told his father-in-law 
grimly, “‘and I’m going to stay there until I get on my 
feet—if it’s a hundred years! This churn business is no 
good. I don’t know’s I’m any good myself. Anyway 
there’s no reason why I should hang round here fér you to 
support. Elsie’llstay with youand I’llcome 
for her when I can make a decent living.” 

Mr. Plum considered it without emotion 
and observed impartially: 

“Well, your name’s certainly been Jonah 
for the Plum family this winter. I guess 
it would be just as well for you to go back 
to the farm and see if you can get your 
second wind. I’ll settle up with the livery- 
man the best I can. You might drop in 
some day before long and give me your 
note for what’s coming to me.” 

**T’ve sort of been thinking of something 
for quite a while,”’ Steve replied in down- 
hearted abstraction. ‘‘ Maybe it’s no good. 
None of my thinks seems any good. But— 
as you say—I’ll go back to the farm and 
try to get mysecond wind. I guess it would 
be just as well if I went off pretty early in the 
morning. You canexplain things to Elsie.” 

He did not really blame his wife for having 
been deeply humiliated when he appeared 
before her swell friends with his toes stick- 
ing out of his stockings; but in his present 
circumstances he did not want any expla- 
nations with her. He wassick of explanations as asubstitute 
for cash. There was a flinty core in his heart. “I'd go right 
out and rob a bank tonight if I knew how!” he told himself. 


Steve sat on the edge of the cold forge in the little smithy 
at the Bensinger farm, staring at the dirt floor. It was 
twilight in there, not only because the windows were dirty 
but because a heavy snow fell from the lowering sky. 
But he was hardly aware of the twilight or the humid cold. 

Two glass fruitjars sat at his feet, and his inert hand 
held a red morocco-covered memorandum book. He had 
dug the jars and the book out of a box that was buried 
under a pile of rusty junk in the corner. They were his 
inheritance from Uncle Judson Prothroe. 

They had been in his mind more or less from the night 
he got them out of the old mill and hid them in the smithy. 
More and more, of late, with luck running steadily against 
him, he had recurred to the jars and memorandum book. 
Driving round the bleak country in a vain attempt to sell 
churns, he had thought of them by the hour. 

The odd thing was that he could nct, for the life of him, 
see any use in thinking about them. He told himself 
numberless times that he might just as well think of the 
man in the moon. Nevertheless the fascinating objects 
persisted in getting into his mind and refused to get out. 
The last four days he could hardly sleep for thinking of 
them. He had been at the farm a week now, and he ought 
to be thinking every minute of something practical—get- 
ting a job, or an agency for something he could really sell; 
anything that would bring in money. Certainly without 
capital or credit he could do nothing whatever with the 
jars and memorandum book, and he had neither; but 
Uncle Jud’s bequest simply obsessed him. 

Absently he looked at his big silver watch and saw that 
it was a quarter past four. The conclusion that, in any 
event, it was too late to do anything that day mechanically 
formed itself in his abstracted mind. And immediately- 
quite as though he had come to a decision that was the 
result of long and logical reasoning—he slipped from the 
edge of the forge, put a truitjar under his arm, went to 
the barn and hitched up. 

It was dark and the electric street lamps were lighted 
when he drove up at the side of Mr. Plum’s drug store; 
but he knew the proprietor never went home until six. 

“George W.,” he began abruptly when they were 
together in the cluttered space behind the prescription 
desk, “I’ve got something here that we can both make a 
fortune out of—or else I’m plumb nutty,” he added 
candidly. Removing his wet hat, he ran his muscular 
fingers through his hair and confessed rather thoughtfully: 
“By George, I don’t know but Iam nutty. I can’t get my 
mind off that stuff.” 

Mr. Plum without the least enthusiasm had taken the 
fruitjar in his lean right hand. His mental attitude toward 
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Steve at the moment was strictly defensive. He suspected 
that his unfortunate son-in-law was going to strike him for 
another small loan. He raised a pair of coldly critical eyes 
from the brown, granular substance in the fruitjar to 
Steve’s face; but felt reassured in one respect. Obviously 
Steve had not lapsed from his customary sobriety. 

“What is the stuff?” he inquired more from politeness 
than from interest. 

“Well, sir,’ Steve replied firmly, “it’s the greatest food 
in the world! There’s more nutriment in it, pound for 
pound, than in beefsteak or anything else. A man that 
eats it will never have indigestion or appendicitis. It will 
cut the cost of living for poor people or anybody else. It’s 
the greatest stuff in the world!” 

The druggist placed the jar on the prescription desk and 
observed: 

“*T ain’t in the grocery business, you know.” 

“You don’t need to be,”’ Steve answered promptly. 
“We can make it right here—it’s mostly grain, you 
know—and sell it all over the country. Once get it going, 
there’s a million dollars in it. Taste it,’’ he urged. 

Mr. Plum unscrewed the cover, poured some of the 
brown granules into his palm and transferred them to his 
mouth. 

“A cow might like it,”” he admitted a moment later. 
“T’d rather have beefsteak smothered with onions, 
myself. Where did you get it?” 

It was a delicate question and Steve hesitated a moment 
before replying. 

“Uncle Jud Prothroe showed me how to make it. That 
old man worked more’n ten years on it, George W.; and 
he was a great old scholar too. He knew chemistry from 
A to Izzard, and a lot of other things. He worked for 
years to get a food that would be just right. As he said, 
there’d been all sorts of inventions and discoveries in 
science, but we went right on eating the same kind of food 
they had in the Dark Ages. He wanted to have a scientific 
food and he got it.” 

By the hour Steve had listened to the old man’s gentle 
dithyrambs over the scientific food. He repeated some 
of the arguments with honest conviction. They would 
patent it, advertise it, sell it all over the country. Look, 
for example, at the trainloads of patent medicines that 
were sold every day—and here was something that beat a 
patent medicine hollow! 

“You're right enough about the patent medicines,” said 
Mr. Plum with the first touch of interest he had yet 
shown. “By heck! I’d rather have a patent medicine 
than own the Bank of England. It don’t cost anything to 
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speak of to make the stuff. Why, I sell barrels and barrels 
of it right here. Yes, sir—if I had plenty of capital I'd 
go into the patent-medicine business myself. I've often 
thought of that. But, great Scott, Steve, it takes a mint of 
money to get anything like that started! Skellenger’s the 
man for you to goto. And even if you had the money this 
stuff of yours is no good. A man eats it and feels just like 
he did before. If you expect to sell it you've got to make it 
in liquid form and put in plenty of whisky—with maybe 
a little morphine or cocaine—something that'll give ‘em 
a jolt when they take it. That’s what catches 'em, you 
know. Your cow fodder is no good, even if you had the 
capital.” 

“Why, it wouldn’t take any great amount of capital,” 
Steve urged, ignoring the other argument. “Probably 
these patent-medicine fellows didn’t have much capital 
when they began. The thing is to get the stuff going and 
then spread out as the money comes in. You could get it 
started with only a little money.” 

“I don’t see how,”” Mr. Plum replied skeptically, yet 
with interest. “It certainly costs lots of money to 
advertise.” 

“Why, no, it don’t,” Steve insisted— “unless you try to 
advertise all over at once. It just takes nerve and some 
thinking. I tell you, George W., I’ve thought a heap 
about this thing lately and I’m sure we could get it started 
without much money. 

“Now here’s one scheme I thought of,” he continued 
earnestly. ‘“‘Maybe it wouldn’t work so well as some 
other scheme; but it will just show you that by thinking 
over it hard enough you can strike something that will 
work. Here’s what I thought of: Suppose, now, we spend 
a few hundred dollars making up a batch of this stuff and 
go to the grocers right here in Three Falls and get em to 
agree to handle it. That wouldn’t be hard if we show ‘em 
that people will be asking for it. Then we've got to get 
people to inquiring for it.” 

“That's the whole trick,”’ said Mr. Plum. 

“Well, there’s something in the papers about this 
balloon race they’re going to have down South first week 
in April. Along about that time there will be a lot more 
in the papers. Everybody’ll be thinking about it. Now 
if you’ve ever noticed when they send up paper balloons 
on the Fourth of July you can’t tell to save you whether 
a balloon is ten feet long and two hundred feet in the air 
or a hundred feet long and two thousand feet in the air! 
Suppose we made up eight or ten balloons out of brown 
paper, about ten feet high, and tied a doll by a string to 
each one of ’em. The first fair day, when the wind was 
right, about the time of this race 
we'd send up a balloon so it would 
drift'over the town. Half an hour 
later we'd send up another from a dif- 
ferent point. You know how it is—if 
a man stops and looks at something 
in the air everybody else stops and 
looks. By noon pretty near every- 
body in town would be wondering 
about these balloons. 

“Now we'd take another balloon 
and fasten it up on a platform wagon 
with a wire frame; and we'd get that 
smart little kid of Len Small’s and 
dress him up fancy, and put Len’s 
bulldog on the wagon seat beside him 
with a coat on. And we'd have the 
kid drive our wagon with the balloon 
on it all round town. There’d be a 
doll hanging from the balloon by a 
string, and everybody would catch 
on that the balloons they’d seen in 
the forenoon were just the same. 
And on the sides of the wagon we'd 
have a big sign—Saved by Health 
Food! or whatever name we decided 
to call it. Then our grocers would 
put some big posters up in their win- 
dows, with a picture of a balloon and 
a man dangling from it, and some 
snappy paragraphs in big type telling 
about Health Food. Maybe 'twould 
be a good idea to strike off some 
catchy circulars with a picture of a 
balloon and something about Health 
Food and distribute them all round. 
I bet you everybody in town would 
talk about Health Food by night! 
Then next day or the day after we 
might hire thirty or forty kids at a 
dollar apiece and put blue caps on 
‘em like messenger boys wear. We'd 
have some envelopes printed on yel- 
low paper, with Telegraph Company 
across the top, so they'd look exactly 
like regular telegraph envelopes; and 
inside there’d bea message on a blank 
just like a telegraph blank. Every- 
body would open the envelope and 
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read the message, thinking it was a telegram — but it would 
be about Health Food. Why, we can think up plenty of 
things like that, that wouldn't cost much money atid would 
get the stuff started round here. As fast as the money 
came in we'd spread out.” 

“Well, that sounds sort of plausible,” the druggist 
replied thoughtfully; “‘but the trouble is, Steve, you're 
playing on a dead card. Even if people do start buying 
that bran of yours they won’t keep on buying it, because 
there’s no lift in it. You've got to give 'em some kind of 
booze or dope to keep ‘em really interested. I don't see 
any show for your fodder.” 

Steve was disappointed. A couple of thousand dollars 
was all they needed to start, he urged, and if Mr. Plum did 
not care to venture the whole sum they might find two or 
three other men who would take shares. 

“Well, see what you can do with somebody else,” the 
druggist replied. “I might put in five or six hundred 
dollars if you can get some other people in.” 

Though disappointed Steve was not discouraged. He 
thought his father-in-law would view the fodder more 
hopefully later on. “Well, there's Jim Davidson,” he 
speculated. “I happen to know he’s got quite a bunch of 
loose change now and he’s a pretty good sport. I believe 
he'll take a share. I'll go see him tomorrow.” 

He did not see Davidson however. Cashier Judson, of 
Skellenger’s Bank, sent for him. The suit to recover 
damages from the railroad for Steve's spoiled peaches had 
been set for trial. If any money were recovered it would, 
of course, go to the bank; but, as the nominal plaintiff, 
it was necessary for Steve to go to Minneapolis and 
testify. Cashier Judson very grudgingly and reproachfully 
advanced money to cover his expenses. 

They had not expected so prompt a trial of the cause; 
nor, as it turned out, had they any reason to expect it. 
Having put the plaintiff to the expense of sending witnesses 
to Minneapolis, the wily defendant procured a number of 
short delays—then had the trial postponed to fall. Thus 
Steve spent the whole month of March most fruitleasly 
in Minneapolis. 

He returned to Three Falls on April third and learned 
at the drug store that Mr. Plum had gone to Chicago on 
business. After seeing Elsie, Steve retired to the farm to 
await his father-in-law’s return. They expected him the 
evening of the sixth, the young man in the drug store said. 

The afternoon of that day Steve's neighbor, Jeb Miller, 
stopped in front of the Bensinger homestead to deliver 
the sugar, tea and lemons that Mrs. Bensinger had asked 
him to fetch from town. Steve went out to the wagon to 
get the packages and fell into neighborly conversation 
with Mr, Miller. 

“Them balloon races now,” said Mr. Miller presently, 
responding to a casual remark from Steve on the news of 
the day—“‘ well, sir, it does beat the dickens what adver- 
tisin’ dodges they do git up nowadays!"" The farmer 
tittered and shook his head like one moved by a humorous 
recollection. ‘“‘I was standin’ on the corner by Skeilenger’s 
Bank ‘long about half past ten this morning, you know, 
Steve, and I noticed some people lookin’ up into the sky 
and of course I looked up; and there was a balloon sailin’ 
over town and a man danglin’ from it like he was goin’ to 
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fall. Course we was all talkin’ about it, thinkin’ it was one 
of them balloons from Louisville. Then about one o’clock 
here come Len Small’s kid dressed up like a clown and 
drivin’ Len’s dappled pony to a wagon, with Len’s bulldog 
dressed up in a red coat and hat on the seat beside 
him. And here fastened up on that wagon, Steve— by jim- 
iny!—~——” Mr. Miller paused to smite his thigh and laugh 
outright. ‘‘On that wagon, Steve, was a balloon with a doll 
tied to it—same, you see, as we'd seen sailin’ over town. 
The whole thing, by gum, was just a patent-medicine 
advertisement!” 

Mr. Miller could not recall the name of the patent 
medicine. It was a new one, he thought. 

It was rather late in the afternoon; but Steve hitched 
up and drove to town. As he turned into Main Street the 
city’s largest drug store lay on his right hand. Both its 
broad plate-glass windows contained flaming posters, with 
a picture of a balloon and a man dangling therefrom, with 
the legend: Saved by Doctor Ingraham’s Secret of Health. 
The dingy brick walls of Mr. Plum’s establishment were 
plastered from top to bottom with similar placards and the 
show windows were piled high with four-cornered brown- 
glass bottles. The label showed a venerable gentleman 
with flowing white beard. 

The little drug store had an unwonted appearance of 
activity. Six or eight people were gathered beside the 
flyspecked soda fountain, while the proprieter—holding 
one of the brown bottles in his left hand and wagging his 
right forefinger impressively at it—-discoursed to them 
upon the merits of the mixture. 

“Hello, Steve!"’ he exclaimed with unusual geniality 
as his eye fell upon his son-in-law’s burly figure. “I want 
to see you. Just go back.” He jerked his head in the 
direction of the prescription case and continued his dis- 
course for so long that the electric lights were turned on. 

Meanwhile Steve sat behind the prescription desk, 
overhearing the druggist’s lecture. People seemed to go 
out, but others came in. When the druggist at length 
came back he was in a more expansive mood than his 
son-in-law had supposed possible. 

“That was a good idea of yours all right, Steve,” he 
began at once right heartily, and even clapped the young 
man on the shoulder. ‘It’s going to do the work. I guess 
everybody in town's talking about the Secret of Health 
tonight. They’re beginning to buy, and when they once 
get a taste they’il come back for more. I believe I’m going 
to make a go of it." He seemed, in fact, quite happy and 
full of an eager, nervous energy. 

“What is it?” Steve asked rather dully. He felt, as he 
afterward confessed, just flabbergasted. 

“The Secret?” said Mr. Plum with a wide smile. “Well, 
it's whisky and senna, with a little cocaine to give it more 
iift, and flavoring extract to make it tasty. The rest is 
water. Doctor Ingraham, you know, is the physician who 
invented whisky,” he added with an even broader smile. 

He dropped in the chair opposite Steve, with his 
hands on his bony knees, and continued with the utmost 
seriousness: 

“I've been wanting to see you. There’s a good place 
for yon in this—a good place right now; and it'll get better 
right along if the thing goes. I want a bright, energetic 
young man to travel some—pushing the Secret, you 
know —-a fellow that'll have some good ideas on advertising 
and can write the testimonials, and 
so on. There'll be plenty of things 


job!” he burst out, baffled and miserable, looking up at 
her with his heavy eyebrows drawn together. 

“Papa said he offered you seventy-five dollars a month 
to start with, and more soon—and it would be a steady 
thing that you could count on.” Elsie glanced down at the 
rug and added in a low voice: ‘We could live on that. 
We could take:the little cottage and live together as a 
husband and wife should—-if that was what you really 
wanted to do, Steve. You must know it isn’t very pleasant 
for me to be living on my parents, away from you—and 
everybody talking about it.”’ 

“Oh, | want to! I want to!” he declared fervently. 
“IT know how it is for you. I know—maybe I’m no good, 
Elsie. I sure haven’t been any good for you. I know it 
looks to you as though I didn’t want to; but I can’t take 
that job, Elsie. I’ve gotta try something else.”’ 

**What?” she asked, looking squarely up at him. Her 
voice was gentle, but it made him realize that he had been 
ineffectually trying things ever since he married her. Was 
he, after all, no good? He himself had made the sugges- 
tion, but had never for a moment taken it seriously. The 
question now penetrated to his marrow. 

“I'd try robbing a bank if I knew how,” he replied rather 
at random. ‘‘No—I can’t take that job,”’ he added deci- 
sively. “I’ve gotta try my own way.” The penetrating 
question seemed to have seared and hardened him. 

He felt it when he left the house—a heightened hardi- 
hood. “I'd rob a bank in a minute if I knew how!” he 
repeated to himself grimly. He knew as little about bank 
robbery, however, as about anything else. The practical 
question was: Where could he raise two or three thousand 
dollars to get his scientific food started? He was perfectly 
ready to tackle anybody, he told himself—even Peter J. 
Skellenger. As he walked on toward Main Street he set 
his jaw firmly and quickened his pace. He proposed to 
tackle Cashier Judson the moment he could reach him. 

The cashier listened impatiently and almost perforce for 
a few moments, worrying his grizzled mustache. 

“You're crazy! I wouldn’t touch it with a ten-foot 
pole,”” he snapped when he had grasped the proposal. 
“You'd better get a job driving a dray, Bensinger, and 
take a pledge to keep out of debt,” he added irritably as 
he turned away. The loss of twenty-five hundred dollars 
which the bank had incurred through Steve had been the 
subject of several very unpleasant conversations between 
himself and his employer, Peter J. Skellenger. 

Steve wandered out on the broad cement flagging in 
front of the bank, thrust his hands absently in his empty 
trousers pockets and glanced quite aimlessly down the 
street. So far as he could see at the moment he had no 
place to go and nothing to do. 

The April day was pleasantly warm, and he was wearing 
the gray suit he had bought to get married in. It was as 
good as new, for he had put it away during the winter. 
The large gold watchfob that Elsie had given him at 
Christmas depended from his watch pocket. It did not 
occur to him just then that a comparative stranger noting 
his good felt hat, composed, clean-shaved face, new-looking 
clothes, gold watchfob and polished shoes, might easily 
have mistaken him for a person in very prosperous 
circumstances. That occurred to him somewhat later. 

Drifting leisurely away from the bank entrance he even 
smiled a little over the thought that Cashier Judson’s 
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advice might be sound. ‘Then he was aware of a figure 
beside him. The figure had emerged from the stairway 
door by which one reached and departed from the offices 
over the bank. The larger of those offices was occupied 
occasionally by Peter J. Skellenger, and the figure was 
that of Mr. Skellenger. 

A stocky, deep-chested little person was the millionaire, 
with a wide forehead, deep-set gray eyes and a fleshy nose. 
His mottled complexion would have suggested indigestion 
and liver trouble to an expert eye, and his small chin did 
not match the bold architecture of his upper face. He held 
a sheaf of papers in his right hand and seemed on his way 
from the office to the bank; but in closing the stairway 
door his eye fell upon Steve and he paused. 

“Fine day, Mr. Skellenger,”’ Steve observed blandly. 
It was the longest speech he had ever made to the million- 
aire. Ordinarily he would have nodded and passed on; 
but today he felt reckless. Something in the millionaire’s 
settled gaze arrested him. Pausing, he added: ‘Great 
weather for the farmers.” 

“H’m! Fine watechfob you're wearing,” said Mr. 
Skellenger. 

Then Steve understood the look that had subtly arrested 
him. It expressed Mr. Skellenger’s righteous indignation 
that a man who owed him twenty-five hundred dollars 
should be abroad in a new suit, wearing an expensive 
article of jewelry. 

“Yes. I got it the other day,’ Steve replied. He 
glanced about and stepped nearer. 

“You know, Mr. Skellenger, I’ve been thinking of com- 
ing to see you,”’ he said rapidly under his breath. ‘“‘ There's 
a leak in your bank.” 

He was rewarded by seeing Mr. Skellenger draw back 
slightly as though he had been struck, while a look of 
horror appeared in his deep-set gray eyes, and his mouth 
opened. 

Steve nodded earnestly. 

“T know what I’m talking about. If I don’t nobody 
does. Remember that I told you.” 

Mr. Skellenger got his breath and snapped: 

“T don’t believe a word of it! You're lying!” 

“All right,” said Steve warningly. “I knew that’s what 
you'd say. That’s why I haven't come to see you. All the 
same I know certain people are taking money out of there 
whenever they want to. Look hard enough and you'll find 
it. Remember, now, that I told you.” 

With that he turned abruptly and walked briskly down 
the street. When he had gone a little way he chuckled 
aloud, his eyes twinkling. ‘“‘Chesty little old tightwad!”’ 
he thought with derisive glee. “‘That’ll keep him awake 
for a week! I bet he gets in half a dozen expert account- 
ants, now, and it costs him a thousand dollars!"’ At that 
thought he chuckled again. The words he spoke to the 
millionaire had just popped into his head and he had uttered 
them in exactly the same spirit of impersonal reprisal that 
moves an urchin who has been unjustly spanked to heave 
a stone through the first convenient window he sees. No 
doubt it was low and childish; but for a few minutes 
Steve was much pleased with himself. The sensation had 
become very novel to him. 

He would hardly have thought of it again; but on the 
second day following the mail brought a plain envelope, ad- 
dressed to himself in typewriting and containing a plain card 
that read: “Please call at my office at 
half past four today. P. 3.8.” 





to do, and you're just the man for 
the place. I'll give you seventy-five 
dollars a month right at the start, 
and more as the business grows. It 
will put you on your feet right away; 
and it opens up a fine future for you, 
young man.” 

It seemed to Steve that he had 
never before noticed what a lean, red, 
leathery, bony creature his father-in- 
law was. His thumb and forefinger 
itched to close firmly upon the long, 
ruddy nose; but he realized there was 
absolutely no more use in quarreling 
with George W. Plum than with a pig 
for putting its feet in the trough. 


“Don’t you want me any more, 
Steve?” Elsie asked—not bitterly, 
but like a hurt child. Her pretty lips 
quivered and he could see that she 
strove to repress tears. 

Steve swallowed hard and replied 
doggedly, staring down at the rug: 

“Yes, L want you. I think I'll al- 
ways want you, Elsie; but, you see 
this job— I don’t want tosay anything 
about your father. He backed me up 
all winter. I owe him quite a bit of 
money. I’m under obligations to 
him. But this business—I think 
there ought to have been a different 
arrangement. I—I won’t take that 
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“af You'll Lend Me Four 
Thousand I'ti Make it 
Worth Your While’’ 


Steve chuckled afresh over the card; 
but he perceived that it raised a prob- 
lem of some importance. Should he 
ignore it or go and laugh in the old 
tightwad’s face; or might there possi- 
bly besomething to his own advantage 
init? At any rate he decided to go. 

When he was seated opposite Mr. 
Skellenger at the substantial oak 
table in the latter’s office—with the 
door locked—the millionaire looked 
him straight in theeye and announced: 

“If you know anything about the 
bank, Bensinger, that it would be to 
my advantage to know I'll pay you 
well for the information.” 

Steve had by no means expected 
so downright a proposal. He did not 
know how delicate Mr. Skellenger’s 
position really was. The bank was a 
private institution. Its proprietor 
declined to organize it under state or 
national law, because it would then 
be subject to official inspections. It 
did, in fact, a brisk business in the 
loanshark line and conducted various 
other transactions that Mr. Skellenger 
did not choose to lay bare before a 
prying and impertinent official eye. 
Neither did he choose to give much 
personal attention to the business. 
He dearly loved his ease and the 
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UT in the 
country, at 
the Belmont 


Academy, I went 

to work in a small, 

perfectly appointed steam laundry. Another fellow and 
myself did all the work, from sorting and washing to iron- 
ing the white shirts, collars and cuffs, and the “fancy 
starch” of the wives of the professors. We worked like 
tigers, especially as summer came on and the academy boys 
took to the wearing of white duck trousers. It consumes a 
dreadful lot of time to iron one pair of duck trousers—and 
there were so many pairs of them. We sweated our way 
through long sizzling weeks at a task that was never done; 
and many a night, while the students snored in bed, my 
partner and I toiled on under the electric light at steam 
mangle and ironing-board. 

The hours were long, the work was arduous, despite the 
fact that we became past masters in the art of eliminating 
waste motion. I was receiving thirty dollars a month and 
board —a slight increase over my coalshoveling and can- 
nery days, at least to the extent of board—which cost my 
employer little—we ate in the kitchen—but which was to 
me the equivalent of twenty dollars a month. My robuster 
strength of added years, my increased skill and all I had 
learned from the books were responsible for this increase of 
twenty dollars. Judging by my rate of development I 
might hope before I died to be a night watchman at sixty 
dollars amonth, or a policeman actually receiving a hundred 
dollars, with pickings. 

So relentlessly did my partner and I spring into our 
work throughout the week that by Saturday night we were 
frazzled wrecks. I found myself in the old familiar work- 
beast condition, toiling longer hours than the horses toiled, 
thinking scarcely more frequent thoughts than horses 
think. The books were closed to me. I had brought a 
trunkful to the laundry, but found myself unable to read 
them. I fell asleep the moment I tried to read; and if I 
did manage to keep my eyes open for several pages I could 
not remember the content of those pages. I gave over 
attempts on heavy study, such as jurisprudence, political 
economy and biology, and tried lighter stuff, such as 
history. I fell asleep. I tried literature and fell asleep. 
And finally, when I fell asleep over lively novels, I gave 
up. I never succeeded in reading one book in all the time 
I spent in the laundry. 

When Saturday night came and the week’s work was 
over until Monday morning, I knew only one desire besides 
the desire to sleep, and that was to get drunk. This was 
the second time in my life that I had heard the unmistak- 
able call of John Barleycorn. The first time it had been 
because of brain-fag; but 1 had no overworked brain now. 
On the contrary, all I knew was the dull numbness of a 
brain that was not worked at all. That was the trouble. 
My brain had become so alert and eager, so quickened by 
the wonder of the new world the books had discovered to 
it, that it now suffered all the misery of stagnancy. 

And I, the longtime intimate of John Barleycorn, knew 
just what he promised me—maggots of fancy, dreams of 


power, forgetful- 
ness; anything and 
everything save 
whirling washers, 
revolving mangles, 
humming centrif- 
ugal wringers, fancy 
starch, and inter- 
minable processions of duck trousers moving in steam 
under my flying iron. And that was it. John Barleycorn 
makes his appeal to weakness and failure, to weariness and 
exhaustion. Heis the easy way out. And he is lying all the 
time. He offers false strength to the body, false elevation 
to the spirit, making things seem what they are not and 
vastly fairer than they are. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that John Barleycorn 
is protean. As well as to weakness and exhaustion does he 
appeal to too much strength, to superabundant vitality, to 
the ennui of idleness. He can tuck in his arm the arm of 
any man in any mood. He can throw the net of his lure 
over all men. He exchanges new lamps for old, the spangles 
of illusion for the drabs of reality; and in the end he cheats 
all who traffic with him. ; 

I did not get drunk, however, for the simple reason that 
it was a mile and a half to the nearest saloon. And this, 
in turn, was because the call to get drunk was not very loud 
in my ears. Had it been loud I should have traveled ten 
times the distance to win to the saloon. On the other 
hand, had the saloon been just round the corner I should 
have got drunk. As it was I would sprawl out in the shade 
on my one day of rest and dally with the Sunday papers. 
The comic supplement might bring a pallid smile to my 
face and then I would fall asleep. 

Though I did not yield to John Barleycorn while working 
in the laundry, a certain definite result was produced. 
I had heard the call, felt the gnaw of desire, yearned for the 
anodyne. I was being prepared for the stronger desire of 
later years. 

And the point is that this development of desire was 
entirely in my brain. My body did not cry out for alcohol. 
As always, alcohol was repulsive to my body. When I was 
bodily weary from shoveling coal the thought of taking a 
drink had never flickered into my consciousness. When 
I was brain-wearied after taking the entrance examinations 
to the university I promptly got drunk. At the laundry 
I was suffering physical exhaustion again, and physical 
exhaustion that was not nearly so profound as that of the 
coalshoveling. But there was a difference. When I went 
coalshoveling my mind had not yet awakened. Between 
that time and the laundry my mind had found the king- 
dom. While shoveling coal my mind was somnolent. While 
toiling in the laundry my mind, informed and eager to do 
and to be, was crucified. 

And whether I yielded to drink, as at Benicia, or whether 
I refrained, as at the laundry, in my brain the seeds of 
desire for alcohol were germinating. 


I Werked Days and 
Hatif-Days at 
Anything I Coutd Get 


xxv 


f fews the laundry my sister and her husband grub- 
staked me into the Klondike. It was the first gold 
rush into that region—the early fall rush of 1897. I was 
twenty-one years old and in splendid physical condition. 
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DUNN 


I remember, at the end of the 

twenty-eight-mile portage across 

Chilkoot from Dyea Beach te Lake 

Lindeman, I was packing with the 
Indians and outpacking many an Indian. The last 
pack into Lindeman was three miles. I back-tripped 
it four times a day and on each forward trip carried 
one hundred and fifty pounds. This means that over 
the worst trails I daily traveled twenty-four miles, twelve 
of them under a burden of one hundred and fifty pounds. 

Yes, I had let a career go hang, and was on the adventure 
path again in quest of fortune. And, of course, on the 
adventure path I met John Barleycorn. Here were the 
chesty men again, rovers and adventurers; and, though 
they did not mind a grub famine, whisky they could not 
do without. Whisky went over the trail, while the flour 
lay cached and untouched by the trailside. 

As good fortune would have it the three men in my 
party were not drinkers. Therefore I did not drink save 
on rare occasions and disgracefully when with other men 
In my prsonal medicine chest was a quart of whisky. | 
never drew the cork until six months afterward in a lonely 
camp where, without anesthetics, a doctor was compelled to 
operate onaman. The doctor and the patient emptied my 
bottle between them and then proceeded to the operation 

Back in California a year later, recovering from scurvy 
I found that my father was dead and that I was the head 
and the sole breadwinner of a household. When I state 
that I had passed coal on a steamship from Bering Sea to 
British Columbia, and traveled in the steerage from there 
to San Francisco, it will be understood that I brought 
nothing back from the Klondike but my scurvy. 

Times were hard. Work of any sort was difficult to get; 
and work of any sort was what I had to take, for I was still 
an unskilled laborer. I had no thought of a career. That 
was over and done with. I had to find food for two mouths 
besides my own and keep a roof over our heads — yee, and 
buy a winter suit, my one suit being decidedly summery 
I had to get some sort of work immediately. After that 
when I had caught my breath, I might think about my 
future. 

Unskilled labor is the first to feel the slackness of hard 
times, and I had no trades save those of sailor and laundry 
man. With my new responsibilities, I did not dare go to 
sea, and I failed to find a job at laundering. I failed to find 
a job at anything. I had my name down in five employ 
ment bureaus. I advertised in three newspapers. I sought 
out the few friends I knew who might be able to get me 
work; but they were either uninterested or unable to find 
anything for me. 

The situation was desperate. I pawned my watch, my 
bicycle, and a mackintosh of which my father had been 
very proud and which he had left tome. It was and is my 
sole legacy in this world. It had cost fifteen dollars and the 
pawnbroker let me have two dollars on it. And-— oh, 
yes—a waterfront comrade of earlier years drifted along 
one day with a dress suit wrapped in newspapers. He could 
give no adequate explanation of how he had come to 
possess it, nor did I press for an explanation. I wanted the 
suit myself. No—not to wear. I traded him a lot of 
rubbish that, being unpawnable, was useless to me. Hs 
peddled the rubbish for several dollars, while I pledged the 
dress suit with my pawnbroker for five dollars. And for 
all I know the pawnbroker stil] has the suit. I never 
intended to redeem it. 

I could not get any work though. Yet I was a bargain 
in the labor market. I was twe:.\y-two years old, weighed 
one hundred and sixty-five pounds stripped, every pound 
of which was excellent for toil; and the last traces of my 
scurvy were vanishing before a treatment of potatoes 
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chewed raw. i tackled every opening for employment. 
I tried to become a studio model, but there were too many 
fine-bodied young fellows out of jobs. I answered adver- 
tisements of elderly invalids in need of companions. And 
i almost became a sewing-machine agent on commission, 
without salary. But poor people don’t buy sewing machines 
in hard times; so I was forced to forego that employment. 

Of course it must be remembered that, along with such 
frivolous oceupations, I was trying to get work as a wop, 
jumper or roustabout. But winter was coming on and the 
surplus labor army was pouring into the cities. Also, I, 
who had romped along carelessly through the countries of 
the world and the kingdom of the mind, was not a member 
of any union. 

I sought odd jobs. i worked days and half-days at any- 
thing I could get. I mowed lawns; trimmed hedges; took 
up carpets, beat them and laid them again. Further, I 
took the civil-service examination for mail carrier and 
passed first. But, alas! there was no vacancy and I must 
wait. While I waited, and in between the odd jobs I 
rnanaged to procure, I started to earn ten dollars by writ- 
ing a newspaper account of a voyage I had made—in an 
open boat down the Yukon—of nineteen hundred miles in 
nineteen days. I did not know the first thing about the 
newspaper game, but I was confident I could get ten dollars 
for my article. 

I did not. The first San Francisco newspaper to which 
{ mailed it never acknowledged receipt of the manuscript, 
but held on to it. The longer it held on to it, the more 
certain I was that the thing was accepted. 

And here is the funny thing: Some are born to fortune 
ana some have fortune thrust upon them; but in my case 
I was clubbed into fortune, and bitter necessity wielded the 
club. I had long since abandoned all thought of writing 
as a career. My honest intention in writing that article 
was to earn ten dollars. And that was the limit of my 
intention. It would help to tide me along until | got 
steady employment. Had a vacancy occurred in the post- 
office at that time, I should have jumped at it. But the 
vacancy did not occur, nor did a steady job; and employed 
the time between odd jobs with writing a twenty-one- 
thousand-word serial. I turned it out and typed it in seven 
days. I fancy that was what was the matter with it, for 
it came back, 

It took some time for it to go and come, and meantime 
i tried my hand at short stories. I sold one for five dol- 
lars. One editor gave me forty dollars for another. A 
magazine offered me seven dollars and a half, pay on pub- 
lication, for all the stories I should deliver. I got my 
bicyele, my watch and my father’s mackintosh out of 
pawn, and rented a typewriter. Also, I paid up the bills 
| owed to the groceries. I recall the Portuguese grocery- 
man who never permitted my bill to go beyond four dollars. 
Hopkins, another grocer, could not be budged beyond five 
dollars. 

And just then came a call from the post-office to go to 
work. It placed me in a most trying predicament. The 
sixty-five doilars I could earn regularly every month was a 
terrible temptation. I could not decide what to do. I 
shall never be able to forgive the postmaster of Oakland. 
| answered the call and I talked to him like a man. I 
frankly told him the situation. It looked as if I might win 
out at writing. The chance was good, but not certain. 
Now if he would pass me by and select the next man on the 
eligible list, and give me a call at the next vacancy ——— 
But he shut me off with: 

“Then you don't want the position?” 

“But I do!” I protested. “Don’t you see, if you will 
pass me over this time os 

“If you want it you will take it,” he said coldly. 

Happily for me the cursed brutality of the man made 
me angry. 

“Very weil,” I said. “1 won't take it.” 


xxvVI 


AVING burned my one ship I plunged into writing. I 
am afraid I always was an extremist. Early and late 
| was at it--writing, typing, studying grammar, studying 
writing and all the forms of writing, and studying the 
writers who succeeded in order to find out how they suc- 
ceeded. I managed on five hours’ sleep in the twenty-four, 
and came pretty close to working the nineteen waking 
heurs left to me. My light burned until two and three in 
the morning, which led a good neighbor woman into a bit 
of sentimental Sherlock Holmes deduction. Never seeing 
me in the daytime, she concluded J was a gambler, and that 
the light in my window was placed there by my mother to 
guide her erring son home. 

The trouble with the beginner at the writing game is the 
long, dry spells, when there is never an editor’s check and 
everything pawnable is pawned. I wore my summer suit 
pretty well through that winter, and the following summer 
experienced the longest, dryest spell of all, in the period 
when salaried men are, gone on vacation and manuscripts 
lie in editorial offices until vacation is over. 

My difficulty was that I had no one to advise me. I did 
not know a soul who had written or who had ever tried to 
write. I did not even know one reporter. Also, to succeed 
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at the writing game I found I had to unlearn about every- 
thing the teachers and professors of literature of the high 
school and university had taught me. I was very indig- 
nant about this at the time; though now I can understand 
it. They did not know the trick of successful writing in 
the years 1895 and 1896. They knew all about Snow- 
Bound and Sartor Resartus; but the American editors of 
1899 did not want such truck. They wanted the 1899 
truck and offered to pay so well for it that the teachers and 
professors of literature would have quit their jobs could 
they have supplied it. 

I struggled along, stood off the butcher and the grocer, 
pawned my watch and bicycle and my father’s mackin- 
tosh—and I worked. I really did work and went on short 
commons of sleep. Critics have complained about the 
swift education one of my characters, Martin Eden, 
achieved. In three years, from a sailor with a common- 
school education I made a successful writer of him. The 
critics say this is impossible. Yet I was Martin Eden. At 
the end of three working years, two of which were spent in 
the high school and the university and one spent at writing 
and all three in studying immensely and intensely, I was 
publishing stories in magazines such as the Atlantic 
Monthly, was correcting proofs of my first book —issued by 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company —was selling sociological 
articles to the Cosmopolitan and McClure’s, had declined 
an associate editorship proffered me by telegraph from the 
city of New York, and was getting ready to marry. 

Now the foregoing means work —especially the last year 
of it, when I was learning my trade as a writer. And in 
that year, running short on sleep and taxing my brain to 
its limit, I neither drank nor cared to drink. So far as I 
was concerned, alcohol did not exist. I did suffer from 
brain-fag on occasion, but alcohol never suggested itself as 
an ameliorative. Heavens! Editorial acceptances and 
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checks were all the amelioratives I needed. A thin envel- 
ope from an editor in the morning’s mail was more stimu- 
lating than half a dozen cocktails. And if a check of decent 
amount came out of the envelope, such an incident in itself 
was a whole drunk. 

Furthermore, at that time in my life I did not know 
what a cocktail was. I remember, when my first book was 
published, several Alaskans, who were members of the 
Bohemian Club, entertained me one evening at the club 
in San Francisco. We sat in most wonderful leather chairs 
and drinks were ordered. Never had I heard such an 
ordering of liqueurs and of highballs of particular brands 
of Scotch. I did not know what a liqueur or a highball 
was, and I did not know that Scotch meant whisky. I knew 
only poor men’s drinks, the drinks of the frontier and of 
sailortown—cheap beer and cheaper whisky that was just 
called whisky and nothing else. I was embarrassed to 
make a choice, and the steward nearly collapsed when I 
ordered claret as an after-dinner drink. 


xXxxvVII 


S I SUCCEEDED with my writing my standard of 
living rose and my horizon broadened. I confined 
myself to writing and typing a thousand words a day, 
including Sundays and holidays; and I still studied hard, 
but not so hard as formerly. I allowed myself five hours 
and a half of actual sleep. I added this half-hour because 
I was compelled to do so. Financial success permitted 
me more time for exercise. I rode my wheel more, chiefly 
because it was permanently out of pawn; and I boxed and 
fenced, walked on my hands, jumped high and broad, put 
the shot and tossed the caber, and went swimming. And 
I learned that more sleep is required for physical exercise 
than for mental exercise. There were tired nights bodily 
when I slept six hours; and on occasion of very severe 
exercise I actually slept seven hours. But such sleep orgies 
were not frequent. There wes so much to learn, so much 
to be done, that I felt wicked when I slept seven hours. 
And I blessed the man who invented alarm clocks. 

Still no desire to drink. I possessed too many fine 
faiths, was living at too keen a pitch. I was a Socialist, 
intent on saving the world; and alcohol could not give 
me the fervors that were mine from my ideas and ideals. 
My voice, on account of my successful writing, had added 
weight—or so I thought. At any rate, my reputation as 
a writer drew me audiences that my reputation as a speaker 
never could have drawn. I was invited before clubs and 
organizations of all sorts to deliver my message. I fought 
the good fight, went on studying and writing, and was 
very busy. 

Up to this time I had had a very restricted circle of 
friends. But now I began to go about. I was invited out— 
especially to dinner; and I made many friends and 
acquaintances whose economic lives were easier than mine 
had been. And many of them drank. In their own houses 
they drank and offered medrink. They were not drunkards, 
any of them. They just drank temperately, and I drank 
temperately with them as an act of comradeship and 
accepted their hospitality. I did not care for it—neither 
wanted it nor did not want it; and so small was the impres- 
sion made by it that I do not remember my first cocktail 
or my first Scotch highball. 

Well, I had ahouse. When one is asked into other houses 
he naturally asks others into his house. Behold the rising 
standard of living! Having been given drink in other 
houses, I could expect nothing else of myself but to give 
drink in my own house. So I laid in a supply of beer and 
whisky and table claret. Never since that has my house 
not been well supplied. 

Still, through all this period, I did not care in the slight- 
est for John Barleycorn. I drank when others drank—and 
with them, as a social act. And I had so little choice in the 
matter that I drank whatever they drank. If they elected 
whisky, then whisky it was for me. If they drank rootbeer 
or sarsaparilla I drank rootbeer or sarsaparilla with them. 
And when there were no friends in the house, why, I did 
not drink anything. 

Whisky decanters were always in the room where I 
wrote; and for months and years I never knew what it 
was—when by myself—to take a drink. 

When out at dinner I noticed the kindly, genial glow of 
the preliminary cocktail. It seemed a very fitting and 
gracious thing. Yet so little did I stand in need of it, 
with my own high intensity and vitality, I never thought 
it worth while to have a cocktail before my own meal when 
I ate alone. 

On the other hand, I well remember a very brilliant man, 
somewhat older than I, who occasionally visited me. He 
liked whisky; and I recall sitting whole afternoons in my 
den drinking steadily with him, drink for drink, until he 
was mildly lighted up and I was slightly aware that I had 
drunk sume whisky. Now why did I do this? I do not 
know, save that the old schooling held —the training of the 
old days and nights, glass in hand with men—the drinking 
ways of drink and drinkers. 

Besides, I no longer feared John Barleycorn. Mine was 
that most dangerous stage when a man believes himself John 
Barleycorn’s master. I had proved it to my satisfaction 
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in the long years of work and study. I could drink when 
I wanted, refrain when I wanted, drink without getting 
drunk and, to cap everything, I was thoroughly conscious 
that I had no liking for the stuff. During this period I 
drank precisely for the same reason I had drunk with 
Scotty and the harpooner, and with the oyster pirates 

because it was an act performed by men with whom I 
wanted to behave like a man. These brilliant ones, these 
adventurers of the mind, drank. Very well. There was no 
reason I should not drink with them—I who knew so con- 
fidently that I had nothing to fear from John Barleycorn. 

And the foregoing was my attitude of mind for years. 
Occasionally I got well jingled, but such occasions were 
rare. It interfered with my work—and I permitted noth- 
ing to interfere with my work. I remember, when spend- 
ing several months in the East End of London, during 
which time I wrote a book and adventured much among 
the worst of the slum classes, I got drunk several times and 
was mightily wroth with myself because it interfered with 
my writing. Yet these very times were because I was out 
on the adventure path, where John Barleycorn is always 
to be found. 

Then, too, with the certitude of long training and unholy 
intimacy, there were occasions when I engaged in drinking 
bouts with men. Of course this was on the adventure path 
in various parts of the world, and it was a matter of pride. 
It is a queer man-pride that leads one to drink with men in 
order to show as strong a head as they; but this queer 
man-pride is no theory —it is a fact. 

For instance, a wild band of young revolutionists invited 
me as the guest of honor to a “beer bust.”’ It is the only 
technical beer bust I ever attended. I did not know the 
true inwardness of the affair when I accepted. I imagined 
that the talk would be wild and high, that some of them 
might drink more than they ought, and that I should drink 
discreetly. But it seemed these beer busts were a diversion 
of these high-spirited young fellows whereby they whiled 
away the tedium of existence by making fools of their 
betters. As I learned afterward, they had got their pre- 
vious guest of honor—a brilliant young radical, unskilled in 
drinking — quite pipped. 

When I found myself with them and the situation dawned 
on me, up rose my queer man-pride. I would show them— 
the young rascals! I would show them who was husky and 
chesty—who had the vitality and the constitution, the 
stomach and the head—who could make most of a swine of 
himself and show it least. These 
unlicked cubs who thought they 
could outdrink me! 

You see, it was an endurance 
test; and no man likes to give 
another best. Faugh! It was 
steam beer. I had learned more 
expensive brews. Not for years 
had I taken steam beer; but 
when I had I had drunk with 
men, and I guessed I could show 
these youngsters some ability in 
beer guzzling! The drinking 
began and I had to drink with 
the best of them. Some of them 
might lag, but the guest of honor 
was not permitted to lag. 

And all my austere nights of 
midnight oil—all the books I 
had read —all the wisdom I had 
gathered— went glimmering be- 
fore the ape and tiger in me that 
crawled up from the abysm of 
my heredity —atavistic, com- 
petitive and brutal, lustful with 
strength and desire to outswine 
the swine. 

When the session broke up I 
was still on my feet; and I walked 
erect, unswaying—which was 
more than could be said of some 
of my hosts. I recall one of them 
in indignant tears on the street 
corner, weeping as he pointed 
out my sober condition. Little 
he dreamed the iron clutch, born 
of old training, with which I held 
to my consciousness in my swim- 
ming brain, kept control of my 
muscles and my qualms, kept my 
voice unbroken and easy, and 
my thoughts consecutive and 
logical. Yes—and, mixed up 
with it all, I was privily agrin. 
They had not made a fool of me 
in that drinking bout. And I 
was proud of myself for the 
achievement. Darn it! I am 
still proud —so strangely is man 
compounded. 

I did not write my thousand 
words next morning, however. 


i Had Let 


I was sick — poisoned. It was a day of wretchedness. In the 
afternoon I had to give a public speech. I gave it, and I 
am confident it was as bad as I felt. Some of my hosts 
were there in the front rows to mark any signs on me of 
the night before. I don’t know what signs they marked, 
but I marked signs on them and took consolation in the 
knowledge that they were just as sick as myself. 

Never again! I swore. And I have never been inveigled 
into another beer bust. For that matter, that was my last 
drinking bout of any sort. Oh, I have drunk ever since 
but with more wisdom, more discretion, and never in a 
competitive spirit. It is thus that the seasoned drinker 
grows seasoned. 

To show that at this period in my life drinking was 
wholly a matter of companionship, I remember crossing 
the Atlantic in the old Teutonic. It chanced at the start 
that I chummed with an English cable operator and a 
younger member of a Spanish shipping firm. Now the only 
thing they drank was “horse's neck"’—a long, soft, cool 
drink, with a lemon peel or an orange peel floating in it. 
And through that whole voyage I drank horse’s necks with 
my two companions. On the other hand, had they drunk 
whisky I should have drunk whisky with them. From 
this it must not be concluded that I was merely weak. I 
did not care. I had no morality in the matter. I was strong 
with youth and unafraid, and alcohol was an utterly 
negligible question so far as I was concerned. 


XXVIII 


OT yet was I ready to tuck my arm in John Barley- 

corn’s. The older I got, the greater my success, the 
more money I earned, the wider was the command of the 
world that became mine, and the more prominently did 
John Barleycorn bulk in my life. And still I maintained 
no more than a nodding acquaintance with him. I drank 
for the sake of sociability; when alone I did not drink. 
Sometimes I got jingled, but I considered such jingles the 
mild price I paid for sociability. 

To show how unripe I was for John Barleycorn, when 
at that time I descended into my slough of despond I never 
dreamed of turning to John Barleycorn for a helping 
hand. I had life troubles and heart troubles that are neither 
here nor there in this narrative; but combined with them 
were intellectual troubles that are indeed germane. 

Mine was no uncommon experience. I had read too 
much positive science and lived too much positive life. 





@ Career Go Hang, and Was on the Adventure Path Again 
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In the eagerness of youth I had made the ancient mistake of 
pursuing Truth too relentlessly. I had torn her veils from 
her and the sight was too terrible for me to stand. In brief, 
I lost my fine faith in pretty nearly everything but 
humanity, and the humanity I retained faith in was a very 
stark humanity indeed! 

This long sickness of pessimism is too well known to 
most of us to be detailed here. Let it suffice to state that 
I had it very badly. I meditated suicide coolly, as a 
Greek philosopher might. My regret was that there were 
too many dependent directly upon me for food and shelter 
for me to quit living. But that was sheer morality. What 
really saved me was the one remaining illusion -- the people. 

The things I had fought for and burned my midnight 
oil for had failed me. Success—I despised it. Recogni- 
tion—it was dead ashes. Society, men and women above 
the ruck and the muck of the waterfront and the forecastle 
I was appalled by their unlovely mental mediocrity. Love 
of woman— it was like all the rest. Money—I could sleep 
in only one bed at a time. And of what worth was an 
income of a hundred porterhouses a day when I could eat 
only one? Art, culture—in the face of the iron facts of 
biology such things were ridiculous, the protagonists of 
such things only the more ridiculous. 

From the foregoing it can be seen how very sick I was. 
I was born a fighter. The things I had fought for had 
proved not worth the fight. Remained the people. My 
fight was finished, yet something was left still to fight for 
the people. But while I was discovering this one last tie to 
bind me to life, in my extremity, in the depths of despond, 
walking in the valley of the shadow, my ears were deaf to 
John Barleycorn. Never the remotest whisper arose in my 
consciousness that John Barleycorn was the anodyne, that 
he could lie me along to live. One way only was upper- 
most in my thought—my revolver; the crashing eternal 
darkness of a bullet. There was plenty of whisky in the 
house—for my guests. I never touched it. I grew afraid 
of my revolver—afraid during the period in which the 
radiant, flashing vision of the people was forming in my 
mind and will. So obsessed was I with the desire to die 
that I feared I might commit the act in my sleep; and I 
was compelled to give my revolver away to others who 
were to lose it for me where my subconscious hand might 
not find it. 

But the people saved me. By the people was I hand- 
cuffed to life There was still one fight left in me, and here 
was the thing for which to fight. 
I threw all precaution to the 
winds; threw myself with fiercer 
zeal into the fight for Socialism; 
laughed at the editors and pub- 
lishers who warned me and who 
were the sources of my hundred 
porterhouses a day; and was 
brutally careless of whose feel- 
ings I hurt and of how savagely 
I hurt them. As the “well- 
balanced radicals” charged at 
the time, my efforts were so 
strenuous, so unsafe and unsane, 
so ultra-revolutionary, that I re- 
tarded the Socialist development 
in the United States by five 
years. In passing | wish to re 
mark at this late date that it is 
my fond belief that I accelerated 
the Socialist development in the 
United States by at least five 
minutes. 

It was the people—and no 
thanks to John Barleycorn 
who pulled me through my long 
sickness. And when I was con- 
valescent came the love of woman 
to complete the cure and lull my 
pessimism asleep for many along 
day, until John Barleycorn again 
woke it. But meantime I pur 
sued Truth less relentlessly, 
refraining from tearing her last 
veils aside even when I clutched 
them in my hand. I no longer 
cared to look upon Truth naked 
I refused to permit myself to see 
a second time what I had onc« 
seen, and the memory of what | 
had that time seen i resolute! 
blotted from iny mind. 

I was very happy. Life went 
well with me. I took delight in 
little things. The big things I 
declined to take too seriously 
I still read the books, but not 
with the old eagerness. I stiil 
read the books today, but never 
again shall I read therm with 
that old glory of youthful passion 
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The Model Ambassador 


UR ambassador at the Court of St. James should be 

able to hand a teacup with grace and precision; he 
should know the difference between a macaroon and a 
soda cracker at the first rapid glance; he should be so 
habituated to evening clothes that he can wear them with- 
out surreptitiously feeling himself to see whether he is 
hanging together. It is highly desirable, though not abso- 
lutely necessary, that he be in such a financial position 
that he can give an expensive dinner without having to 
pawn the embassy clock until the next paycheck comes in. 
That he should be readily teachable on points of etiquette 
and have a powerful predisposition toward associating 
with the very best people goes without saying. 

With these qualifications, almost any ambassador will 
get on very well. Experienced attachés will instruct him 
in the subtleties of English society; and, with Washington 
only ten minutes away by cable, the political portion of 
his duties will be easy. 

The title describes his office with an accuracy not often 
found in official nomenclature. His mission is to the Court 
of St. James, which is the plumed hat modern England 
wears for show occasions. As for representing the United 
States in Great Britain, millions of words, proceeding from 
thousands of men, are doing that. 


Free Trade Without Low Wages 


‘VERY new statement of British foreign commerce 

4 enforces the point that free trade may mean cheap 
goods without meaning low wages. Our exports have 
more than doubled in fifteen years, and so have England’s. 
She still sells abroad much more manufactured goods than 
any other nation—which, of course, she could not do if her 
goods, on the whole, were not cheaper than those of other 
countries—and at the same time she continues to pay the 
highest wages in Europe. 

While the United Kingdom’s foreign trade has more than 
doubled in fifteen years, it is an interesting fact that our 
own share in that trade, on both sides of the ledger, has 
increased relatively less than that of any other big division 
of the world. British exports to us during the period have 
increased less than fifty per cent, while exports to India, 
Australasia and Germany have increased almost a hundred 
per cent; to Canada more than fourfold. Imports from 
Asia, South America, Australasia and Africa have increased 
nearly a hundred and fifty per cent; from Europe one-half; 
but from North America only one-third. 

After all our agitation on the subject, the United King- 
dom still sells South America nearly two dollars’ worth of 
goods to our one. You will find many ingenious explana- 
tions of this fact; but the simplest one is that England is 
the best market to buy in--though paying higher wages 
than any European competitor. 


A Hundred Years After 


A= cablegram said: “The Berlin Bourse was 
closed today in commemoration of the hundredth 
anniversary of the deliverance of Prussia from Napoleonic 
rule.” About the same time the semi-official Cologne 
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Gazette was observing: ‘‘ Never before have our relations 
with France been so strained as they are now. Never 
before has the spirit of revenge been more manifest there. 
Never before has the French alliance with Russia and 
friendship with England been so much in evidence. All 
this is for the sole purpose of reconquering Alsace-Lorraine. 
In whatever quarter of the world the flames may begin it is 
certain we shall have to cross swords with France.” And 
immediately after this inspired utterance, ministers of the 
German states were called into conference to consider 
ways and means of raising two hundred and fifty million 
dollars for frontier fortresses. 

For ten years the Fatherland has been straining every 
financial nerve in a naval competition with England. It 
turns now to keener competition with France and Russia 
in land armaments. 

Meanwhile across the border there is a lively agitation 
for a return to the three-year system of military conscrip- 
tion—the term having been reduced to two years in 1905 
as a measure of relief to the oppressed French peasants. 

Napoleon made war pay its own way. Modern Euro- 
pean statesmanship is hard put to it to make armed peace 
pay its way. The great Corsican was not without a sardonic 
sense of humor. We imagine him chuckling. 


A New Kind of Tax 


|S pgp decided to spend a quarter of a billion dollars 
for extraordinary military purposes, Germany is 
considering extraordinary methods of raising the money — 
including a war tax that is,we believe, a novelty in modern 
governmental finance. This is a direct tax on private 
fortunes, beginning at a dollar and a quarter for each five 
hundred dollars of fortunes below fifty thousand dollars, 
and gradually rising as the amount of the fortune increases. 
Fortunes above two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
but below two and a half millions would pay one per cent. 
Those between five and twelve millions would pay two 
percent. Those above twenty-five millions would pay four 
per cent. 

This is not a tax on income, but on the principal of the 
fortune. If a fortune above twenty-five million dollars 
yielded its possessor a five per cent income this tax would 
take four-fifths of his income for the year in which it was 
levied. 

For the benefit of nervous German millionaires it is 
declared that this extraordinary tax would be levied only 
for a single year. But, with Germany’s headlong naval 
and military competition with all Europe, how long may 
it be before another occasion for extraordinary expendi- 
tures arises? We almost wish there were a like tax in the 
United States—to be applied exclusively to Jingoes. 


Where Bank Money Goes 


OMPTROLLER MURRAY puts the banking power 

of the United States at twenty-two and a half billion 
dollars. That is the total sum the banks have to lend and 
invest. But only twenty-nine cents out of every dollar of 
it is in commercial loans. The remainder is in loans on real 
estate, loans on collateral— mainly stocks and bonds—and 
in outright investments in stocks and bonds. This includes 
the savings banks. Eliminate them, and the commercial 
banks—national and state—have a dollar and forty cents 
in loans on real estate, loans on collateral, and in stocks 
and bonds, for every dollar of commercial loans, except as 
some part of the loans on collateral are really commercial! 
loans on warehoused " 

Commercial loans are actually the most liquid of a 
bank’s invested assets. They are based on goods that are 
bound to be consumed in the processes of living; conse- 
quently they are bound to liquidate themselves. Real 
estate and stocks and bonds, of course, are practically 
non-liquid. They can be realized upon only when some 
investor is found who is willing to purchase them. 

If our banks were able to realize promptly on commercial 
loans—as virtually all European banks are, through a 
central organization that stands ready to rediscount such 
paper—we should expect to see a larger proportion of bank 
assets in loans of that character, which would be a good 
thing al round. 

We regard this as one of the very first points the banking 
committees at Washington should ponder. 


The Friendless Bear 


LITICIANS, editors and other emotional persons can 
never reconcile themselves to the wicked man who sells 
short. It seems to be a well-nigh universal notion that, 
though some virtue may attach to speculating for a rise, 
speculating for a fall is merely a modern manifestation of 
original sin. 

As a matter of fact, every apology for the bull can be 
applied with equal force to the bear. In purely specula- 
tive transactions—such as constitute about nine-tenths of 
the business on the New York Stock Exchange and the 
Chicago Board of Trade—the one complements the other; 
and if either has any economic usefulness the one has it 
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quite as much as the other. Bears tend to check the bulls’ 
exuberance when stocks or commodities are rising; and 
on the other hand their covering tends to sustain a falling 
market. Nor does short selling depress prices—except 
temporarily; for he who sells must presently buy. 

Morally and economically the bear’s case is exactly as 
good as the bull’s; but sentimentally there is a large 
difference. It vexes us that anybody should think any- 
thing is going to fall. We applaud prophets of success—not 
of failure. We demand to be shown the bright side— 
whether there is any or not. 


The Wrong and the Remedy 


IGINALLY the common stock of the Steel Corpora- 
tion was thinner than water; but it is not now. The 
last annual report shows that, first and last, six hundred 
million dollars of net earnings have been used for the pur- 
pose of solidifying the water. One hundred and seventy- 
five million dollars have been paid in dividends on the 
common stock. Four hundred and twenty-five million 
dollars of earnings have been appropriated for the purchase 
of additional property, for new construction and for the 
retirement of mortgage liens—all to the benefit of the 
common stock. 

Six hundred million dollars is far more than three years’ 
full wages for every hand employed by the corporation. 
Last year, after deducting approximately forty-five million 
dollars from earnings for ordinary repairs and mainte- 
nance, the corporation further deducted twenty-two millions 
for extraordinary replacements and twenty-five millions for 
common stock dividends. These two sums—applied to 
strengthen the common stock—would have increased the 
pay of every employee, from the president down, by 
twenty-five per cent. 

That common stock issue wes an economic crime. It 
puts a perpetual handicap upon higher pay, shorter hours 
and lower prices; but any corporation is stil] at liberty to 
issue all the common stock it pleases—if not in one state, 
then in another. Here is a very tangible trust evil that 
legislation can easily cure. Why does not legislation go 
about it? The wrong is patent; the remedy at hand. We 
should rejoice to see one practical step taken by the 
Federal Government on this trust subject. 


The Job:-Hunters 


ESS than ten thousand jobs are at the disposal of the 
President—‘“‘with the advice and consent of the 
Senate.”” In March there were on file at Washington one 
hundred and thirty thousand applications for these jobs. 
The average pay of the presidential jobs is slightly less 
than two thousand dollars a year, but this includes Cabinet 
members, judges of the Federal courts, interstate com- 
merce commissioners, and all other relatively high-salaried 
officers. Nearly eight thousand of the jobs are second-class 
and third-class postmasterships, with pay running from 
one thousand to twenty-nine hundred dollars a year—snug 
harbors for the potentates of village politics; but aspirants 
for second-class and third-class post-offices rarely visit 
Washington to forward their claims. Eliminate them and 
the positions at the top, and you have left not over a 
thousand jobs to account for the presence at the capital of 
a job-hunting army. 

What any man who has punch left in his composition 
would want of about nine-tenths of these residual jobs is 
past comprehension. It is a fair guess that few men with 
punches in their composition want anything of them. 


Squeezing the City Tenant 


ONGESTION of population was the subject of a recent 

exhibition in Gotham. One exhibit consisted of a bell, 
with this legend beneath it: ‘Every time this bell rings 
land values in New York advance a thousand dollars.” 
The bell rang every five minutes. Sales of choice land 
parcels at a valuation equivalent to twenty-five or thirty 
million dollars an acre were mentioned—all leading up to 
the conclusion that, based on the average rental of a three- 
room tenement, about one-third of the average factory- 
worker’s income goes for rent—in other words, to support 
the enormously enhanced market value of urban. lands 
that accrues to the benefit of the landlord. 

Buildings are now taxed at the same rate as land. Thus, 
if you tear down an old, noisome, ramshackle tenement 
worth five thousand dollars, and replace it with a well- 
lighted, ventilated, sanitary structure worth thirty thou- 
sand, a grateful community immediately raises your taxes. 
Even in crowded Manhattan, over seven thousand parcels 
of land lie vacant, being held by speculators for a rise. 
By way of remedy it is proposed gradually to lower the 
tax rate on buildings and raise that on land until the former 
is only one-half of the latter; | but prudent landlords 
generally require the lessee to pay all taxes on the land. 

There is a growing problem here that will have to be 
solved before many years. Landlords will not be allowed 
to sit on the city’s neck—with both hands in its pockets— 
indefinitely. 
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WHO’S WHO-AND WHY 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 





Lone Chief 


OT many lit- 
erary men 
are politi- 


cians, though num- 
erous politicians try 
to be literary men. 
Try, I said. But on 
occasions there 
have been conjunc- 
tions of the literary 
and the political; 
and the proof of it 
is found in the fact 
that one of our 
leading novelists 
has recently been 
made secretary of 
the interior. 

It is quite pos- 
sible this statement 
may cause various 
persons to look up 
the name of the 
present secretary of 
the interior, which 
is Franklin K. Lane, 
and then ask: What 
novels did he ever 
write? To all such 
inquiries the reply 
must be that Frank- 
lin K. Lane never 
wrote any novels 
or, if he did, he 
has successfully 
concealed the fact. 
It passes the com- 
prehension of some people that a man or a woman may 
be a leading novelist and not write a line of a novel. But 
that is the truth. 

Mr. Lane has confined his writing to speeches and briefs 
and opinions; and the opportunity to allege that there 
may have been a modicum of fiction in these productions 
is spurned at this point with the contempt it deserves. 

His novelizing has been by word of mouth; and I venture 
to say he has had the most appreciative public, the longest 
period of popularity and the greatest support any similar 
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The New Indian Chief 


has received. His 


At present Mr. Lane's novel-hearing constituency is 
confined to one person—his daughter Nancy, aged some 
eight or nine years; but a more loyal constituency a 
novelizer never had! For some several years Mr. Lane 
has offered his novels to Miss Nancy, and each one has 
been received by her with gracious enthusiasm. The work 
has been serial in character. It has run continuously for 
some five years, and a chapter has been added each night 
just before the Sandman came round in the Lane household. 

It has been a tale of moving adventures and high sur- 
prise by flood and field, with the same heroes and heroines; 
and it has dealt with fairies, elves, gnomes, Indians, 
papooses, cannibals, sailors, hunters, pirates, treasure- 
seekers, birds, bees, the little folk of the forest, princes, 
princesses, the leprechauns of Ireland, and many other 
interesting characters. All science has been enlisted and 
all art made vassal to the tale. Every new invention has 
been used, such as airships, wireless telegraphy, and the 
like; and on occasion a few kings and queens have been 
introduced —a most comprehensive work, in many volumes, 
but with never a dull moment in it. 


The Chief and the Little Princess 


ND now a great thing has happened, for Mr. Lane has 
been made a real, sure-enough Indian chief by his 
Indian wards, who come under his ministrations as secretary 
of the interior; and more than that—oh, a great deal more 
than that— Miss Nancy has been made an Indian princess, 
and has been given a pair of truly-booly beaded moccasins, 
all for her very own! And her father has been given a pipe. 
You can see whatthat means. Every night now, just before 
bedtime, Mr. Lane can assume his character of Indian 
chief—his Indian name is Lone Chief—and Miss Nancy 
can assume her character of Indian princess; and then the 
Indian parts of the great Lane novel will have a verisimili- 
tude that will be fine—simply fine! And thus does litera- 
ture get another boost—and it is well! 

It is hard to excite early enthusiasm over political 
appointments among those who make a business of watch- 
ing Washington affairs and writing about them. So many 
promising buds have been blasted that the chronicler is 
likely to wait for the blossom before saying anything. No 
matter what a man has done elsewhere, Washington 
demands in every official walk that he prove up there. 
Past performances do not count if they are past perform- 
ances elsewhere. But many a lackluster Washington eye 
brightened when it came upon the name of Lane while 
scanning the Cabinet list—brightened perceptibly; for 
Lane is a man who has made good in Washington— made 


more than good at the nubbin of things; nor has there been 
a doubt expressed that he will make good in the Cabinet. 

A little more than seven years ago Lane came from 
California to take a place on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. He was a lawyer in San Francisco and had 
been the Democratic candidate for governor of that state, 
defeated by a few votes—counted out, his partisans still 
claim; but, whether or no, he was not governor. He was 
then forty-two years old, a broad-shouldered, thick-chested 
man—clear-eyed, red-blooded, strong, virile and a student 
He jumped into the intricate interstate commerce affairs, 
and worked night and day until he came to be one of 
the leaders in that important body—and then to be the 
leader, having a mastery of his subjects and a mind that 
not only could comprehend but could decide. 

One of the problems that fell to him was the investigation 
of the complicated express-company contention; for weeks 
and months he studied rates and tables and maps and 
schedules, and his investigations and conclusions made the 
present parcel post systema far easier of accomplishment 
than it would have been had he not made his examination. 
A large number of other cases — notably the Spokane rate 
case-—-came to him for the ultimate opinion; and he was 
made chairman of the commission not long before he was 
put into the Cabinet. 

With the development of the country and its resources, 


% the place of secretary of the interior is far more important 


than most of the other Cabinet places; and the President 
considered his appointment to that office with extreme 
deliberation, and gave great thought to the matter. Various 
men were proposed, many of them good men; but at the 
last he selected Lane, and thereby added sixteen to his 
string for level-headed judgment and keen appreciation 
of the sort of man that place demands. And Lane is going 
about his job with the same energy and ability that char- 
acterized his work as interstate commerce commissioner, 
which means that he will be a good secretary of the inte- 
rior, the same being no slouch of a job. 

Lane is essentially a Wilson kind of Democrat if a Wilson 
kind of Democrat is the kind of Democrat Wilson’s advance 
notices indicate. Hs is a radical, but he is a sane radical. 
He is a progressive, but he isn’t a fanatic. He is a good 
politician, and he has a wide knowledge of governmental! 
needs and the courage of his convictions on whatever 
subject he may have in hand. 

Probably it would be conventional to say Lane is breezy, 
as he comes from the West; but I shall not say it, for most 
of those breezy persons turn out to be merely windy 
and there is a distinction there. What Lane is is a fine, 
companionable, ear- 
nest, hearty, sincere 





entire production 
has been absorbed. 
There has been a 
continuous and in- 
sistent demand for 
more of his work. He 
has never made a 
failure or produced a 
line that has not 
met with instant 
and enthusiastic ap- 
plause. 

Show me any 
other novelist who 
can truthfully say as 
much or have as 
much said for him! 

It is quite true that 
the circulation of 
Mr. Lane’s works is 
to a degree limited; 
but it is comprehen- 
sive. There are no 
returned copies; 
nothing is left cum- 
bering the shelves. 
Mr. Lane’s public 
takes everything he 
offers and clamors 
for more. That, I 
assert, is the true 
mark of enduring 
success; for complete, 
absorbed circulation 
is the test, inasmuch 
as it means ap- 


novelist of our time 
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man, with no frills 
about him; with a 
big head and a big 
brain in it; straight, 
reliable, able and 
strong. 

He likes the 
mountains and the 
woods and the 
water—can catch a 
fish, sail a beat, shoot 
a gun, do something 
at golf; and on the 
indoorside can make 
a rattling apeech, tell 
a story—and reads 
omnivorously. In 
addition to all this, 
by virtue of the fact, 
no doubt, that he 
‘ once ran a news 
paper in Tacoma, he 
has that inherent lit 
erary talent to which 
I have referred, and 
is one of our leading 
novelists. 

Should any feel in 
clined to scoff at this 
statement, those 
scoffers are confi- 
dently referred to 
Miss Nancy Lane, 
aged nine or there- 
about, who will give 
abundant testimony 








preciation and the 
recognition of merit. 


Great Expectations! 


in the secretary's 
behalf. 
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The Latest Styles 
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It is for these reasons that 
Queen Quality Shoes have 
more satisfied wearers than 
other makes. 


Here are a few of the latest 
models: 


Patent Pony, Button Ox- 
ford, Cloth Top, Welk. 


Smoke Gray Ooze Pump, 


Satin Bow, Welt. 


White Egyptian Cloth, 
Blucher Oxford, Welt. 


Gun Metal Blucher Ox- 


ford, Welt. 


White Washable Buck, 


Button, Welt. 


Tan Chrome Calf, Button, 


Welt. 


$3.50, $3.75, $4.00, $4.25, 


$4.50 and $5.00 


A Few Unusual Styles 


$5.50 and $6.00 


You can order your shoes from any Queen 
Quality Dealer through Parcel Post System. 


See that the Queen Quality trade mark is 


stamped on every pair. 





UEEN QUALITY Shoes combine un- 


usual style with exceptional comfort. 


No matter what model you select you will 
find the wonderful ‘‘fexible sole’’ that in- 
sures perfect fit and makes ‘‘dreaking-in’’ 
unnecessary. 























Thirty-eight hundred dealers handle ‘Queen Quality’’ shoes. Below 
we give you the names of a few in the leading cities for your convenience. 
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Albany, N. ¥.—Specialty Boot Shop 


M. Rich & Bros. Co 


Hoston, Mass.--Magrane Houston Company 
Adam, Meldrum & Anderson Co. 


Cincinnati, O.—Jos, Pietzuch Company 
Cleveland, O.-—The Pocock & Wolfram Company 
The Holbrook Shoe Company 
Denver, Col.—The Fontius Shoe Company 
Detroit, Mich. —The Shockey Shoe Company 


Brown, Thomson & Company. 


Krupp & Tuffly, Inc 


Indianapolis, Ind.—H. P. Wasson & Company 
Kersas City, Mo.—Holland Shoe Company 
Les Angeles, Cal.— Paul Maher 


~Kautman-Straus Co., lnc 


Memphis, Tenn.—R. E. Caradine & Pennel 





Mexico City, 'Mexico—Locas Lizaur 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Shoe Mart Company 

Montreal, P. Q., Can.—-John Murphy Co., Lid 
Nashville, Tenn.—Kuhn, Cooper & Geary 

New Orleans, La.—Maison Blanche Company 

New York, N. ¥Y.—Queen Quality Boot Shop 
Philadelphia, Pa.—A. H. Geuting Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Joseph Horne Company 

Providence, R. 1.—Callender, McAuslan & Troup Co. 
Rochester, N. Y.—Gould, Lee & Webster, Inc. 


San Francisco, Cal.—B. Katachinski 


St. Louis, Mo. —J.G. Brandt Shoe Company 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 

Toronto, Ont., Can.—The Robert Simpson Co., Ltd. 
Vancouver, B. C. —David Spencer, Limited 
Washington, D. C.—The Palais Royal 


Sp 








THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Feeding the Multitude 


By Edward Hungerford 


fk ett minutes before the big bell of 
Trinity booms out noontide, New 


York’s busiest btime has begun. A 


| few early breakfasting clerks and office 
| boys begin to find their way toward the 
| shrines of the coffee urns and the heaped-up 


piles of sandwiches. Of course in New 
York breakfast is an almost endless affair; 
but this is another affair and far more seri- 
ous. The second meal of the big town’s 
business day really begins at half past 
eleven. Fifteen minutes later it is gaining 
real headway. Thin trails of stenographers 
and clerks are finding their way, lunch- 
bound, through the cafionlike streets of 
downtown Manhattan—streams that mo- 


| mentarily increase in volume. By the time 
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Trinity finally booms its twelve stout 
strokes down into the street there is con- 
gestion upon the sidewalks—the favorite 
stools at the counters and the better tables 
in the higher-priced places are being filled 
rapidly. 

At twelve-thirty it begins to be luck 
to get any sort of accommodations at the 
really popular places; before one o’clock 
the tensity of grubbing verges on panic and 
pandemonium. And at a little before three 
cashiers are totaling their receipts, cooks 
donning their hats and coats to go uptown, 
waiters upturning chairs and busses are 
scrubbing floors with scant regard for be- 
lated lunchers, who have to be content 
with the crumbs that are left after the 
ravaging and hungry army has been fed. 
Order after pandemonium—readiness for 
two hours of gorge upon the morrow! The 
restaurants and lunchrooms are as quiet 
and as empty as they were at eleven; but 
some six hundred thousand men, beys and 
women have lunched in the business part 
of Manhattan that lies south of Twenty- 
third Street, at a total cost, according to 
the estimate of a shrewd restaurateur, of a 
quarter of a million dollars. 

The feeding of the multitude at lunch- 
time in New York is no novelty, though 
only within recent years has it become a 
great and systematized business. There 
are many of the ‘anol ors in downtown 
Manhattan who have long since passed 
half a century of active service; ina rg 
markethouse there is one oyster stand, still 
famous, which boasts that it has served its 
simple seafood dishes since 1833. And it is 
only a little time since Old Tom’s, down in 
narrow Thames Street, just off Broadway, 
which had been doing business since the 
far-away days of the eighteenth century, 
closed its doors for the last time. Its old 
home was torn down to make way for a 
Syomeins office building, and Old Tom’s 
was literally thrown out into the street! 
A good many more of the comfortable, old- 
ot ade eating places of New York have 
had to quit for that very same reason. 


The Last of John Meehan 


Though there are eating places in New 
York—and one of them of the most aristo- 
cratic in the land—that make no idle boast 
of lineage and of the accomplishments that 
the years may bring them, it was really not 
until the close of the Civil War that the 
restaurant business as we know it today 
was really born. It took hungry armies 
returning from the South to give birth to 
some really famous purveyors for lunch- 
humgry New York business men. Oyster 
houses, chophouses and delectable eating 
places of many quiet sorts began to sprinkle 
the side streets off Broadway below Canal 
Street. New York was sweeping northward 
upon its narrow island apace—there were 
beginning to be good stores on both Four- 
teenth and Twenty-third Streets—and the 
business of lunching downtown began to be 
differentiated. Though offhand it might 
have seemed rather unprofitable cater- 
ing—because of the limited hours—more 
and more men seemed to be able to find 
their way in it, some of them in extremely 
as ee at wed beginning. Stel 

ical among these was a young Irish- 
man who even. | in 1866 what he called 
Dolan’s Coffee and Cake House, in Park 
Row, almost in the shadow of Barnum’s 
Museum. Of all these modest little eating 
places, springing up because New Yorkers 
were seeing their homes retreat farther and 
farther from their places of business, Pat 


| Dolan’s was perhaps the most modest, even 


after it had moved a little farther up the 
Row—to a point about opposite the side 
entrance of the new post-office. Yet Do- 
lan’s, with its simple scale of prices hardly 
changing with oe earned its way. 
Patrick Dolan died in 1903. He left a 
fortune of nine hundred thousand dollars, 
earned from the purveying of simple 
dishes—ham and beans the most famous 
of them all—through a period of less than 
forty years. His nephew, John Meehan, 
came into the larger part of the fortune, in- 
cluding the business; and when his friends 
asked him what he was going to do, now 
that he was a rich man, he told them to 
watch him and see. 

They saw. They saw a tall, sparse man, 
who knew the odd human craft along Park 
Row as he might know the fingers of his 
hand, stand through long, h years at 
his eating bar, his long, glistening blade 
slowly slicing the corned beef and the ham 
in the way that seemed best to suit the 
tastes of his patrons. His uncle had stood 
there in the same way before him. They 
had watched the business and the business 
had thrived under their watching. Only 
the other day John Meehan left his stand 
in the humble little eating house, going 
north to his Harlem home to sicken and to 
die. Park Row stopped its humdrum of 
chatter about murders and politics to take 
note of his passing. Why, there was hardly 
a soul on the famous street who did not 
know John Meehan—few who could not 
recall the occasional cheery nods that had 
come from the tall, sparse man. They were 
chattering about his fiftieth birthday 
that day five years before when the Row 
had stopped work for a few hours that there 
might be a parade; that folks might crowd 
into the tiny little eating place and inter- 
rupt the carving of meat with their con- 
gratulations as they gazed upon the letters 
that Teddy Roosevelt and George McClel- 
lan and Charlie Murphy and all the other 
big fellows had sent. And if Mr. Dana 
and Mr. Greeley had lived to see that day 
the very thought exceeded even lively 
imaginations! 


A New Kind of Lunchroom 


And yet Dolan’s was but typical of the 
many little eating houses of New York that 
the years made famous—the pioneers who 
first recognized that a man could not over- 
load his stomach at midday and finish his 
fill of work. There was and still is another 
“lunch” place that has never boasted even 
a bill-of-fare. 

These little coffee houses, however, were 
only forerunners of the lunchroom that 
was yet to meet the hunger of downtown 
New York. It came long after the town 
had passed the million mark, and was a 
solid red-and-brown city all the way from 
the Battery tip of Manhattan to away up 
past Harlem. One man studied the funda- 
mentals of the coffee houses and then went 
farther. He boldly swept away many of 
their pet traditions and builded anew. It 
was late in the eighties when he opened the 
first of his restaurants—a showy, glittering 
place, immaculately clean. But it was not 
the showiness of the place or the Scriptural 
mottoes that hung upon its walls, alternat- 
ing with more worldly advice as to the 
watching of one’s coat and hat—not even 
the prayer service that opened it for the 
first time—that amazed seasoned New 
Yorkers. It was the fact that you could 
walk into the place, choose from its coun- 
ters such simple lunch dishes as suited 

our fancy, devour them at your leisure in 
Condenmse chairs, after the fashion of 
college classrooms; and then—this was the 
real shock—you quickly computed in your 
own mind the cost of the lunch, paid the 
cashier at the door your own computation 
and departed. Of course the place was 
tipless; but that honor plan, that took 
away New York’s breath—wise old New 
York, that had the wickedest reputation in 
the land, including that of snatching up 
every spare penny insight! It did not take 
the hardened New Yorkers long to prepare 
an estimate of the number of weeks it 
would take the restaurant to fail. 

However, the owner knew ‘New Yorkers 
better than they knew themselves. He 
brought the average man’s unwillingness to 
do the small or the mean thing to a business 


























basis, and the restaurant he established 
between Park Row and Nassau Street 
never abandoned its remarkable “honor 
plan” with its customers from the opening 
until today. The Scriptural mottoes have 
long since gone from its walls and the owner 
has been dead a number of years, but the 
restaurant that he founded—the first of an 
extensive chain—has stuck to its cardinal 
a of honor in the average man, and 
waxed immensely prosperous by so doing. 

Others took the hint—indeed, there is 
still much discussion as to who really 
founded the honor plan so distinctive a 
feature of New York lunchrooms. For in- 
stance, one man started a quick lunch in 
New Street—down back of the big silent 
citadel of Standard Oil—somewhere along 
about the year 1890. His place, though 
eschewing Scriptural mottoes and the shiny 
white tiles, also offered upon its long coun- 
ters food of good quality and well prepared, 
making for every form of cheap and con- 
venient service. It prospered from the 
beginning, and it began to seem as if the 
day of the heavy luncheon in downtown 
New York was waning; but his place and 
other restaurants, similarly organized and 
springing from a very modest “eating 
hole” for messenger ys and brokers 
clerks at the side of the Stock Exchange, 
did not go quite so far in their honor plan. 
They established lusty-lunged boys at 
cash registers. The customer ate his fill, 
computed from the plain pricemarks on the 
various sorts of foods his indebtedness to 
the place, and gave the figure to one of these 
boys. The youth immediately “bawled 
out’ the amount —to use a popular phrase — 
and handed him a check with his indebted- 
ness printed plainly upon it. The customer 
then paid the money to a near-by cashier. 
The Papeete peapeatens had some check 
not only upon their patrons but upon their 
employees as well; and it is this plan 
that has prospered most in the congested 
downtown tip of Manhattan. 


Catching a Wealthy Welsher 


Under it the lunchroom magnates have 
waxed prosperous. New York business boys 
and business men are honest as a gen- 
eral thing—particularly honest in these 
little matters. Here and there one may 
cheat to the amount of five cents—or possi- 
bly even ten—but seldom more than that, 
and seldom for even such small amounts. 
Once there was a case of cheating that has 
become historic, and here is the story of it: 

Into one of these early quick-lunch places 
used to come one of the downtown capi- 
talists of penurious nature. His check was 
generally for ten cents—sometimes fifteen; 
on rare occasions, twenty. Suspicion some- 
how became directed toward him. This 
lunchroom had a detective who had an 
eagle eye. He noticed the man and quietly 
observed him. He found that the capitalist 
was eating twenty-five or thirty cents’ 
worth a day and paying for it but ten or 
fifteen. 

The detective reported this to his su 
riors. They looked up the man and let 
the matter run on, never saying a word. 
Months passed and the peculations of the 
magnate—for these were veritable pecula- 
tions—kept on in just the samé ratio. 
Finally one day the proprietor called the 
gentleman into his private office. Quietly 
he informed him that all had been dis- 
covered and calculated! “If you will now, 
at this desk, sit down and write me a check 
for —-——"’"—he named a certain well- 
known New York charity and stipulated 
a substantial amount—‘‘nothing will be 
done. If not we will prosecute! We have 
the goods on you!” 

The man stormed, but it was without 
avail. The proprietor calmly heard him 
out and pushed blank check's toward him. 
Inside of fifteen minutes the check was 
signed—and a crushed, disconsolate man 
made his way out. 

“It is all very simple,” says the manager 
of one of these big lunchrooms who stands 
beside you for a moment at the entrance of 
one of his places—it boasts that it serves 
more than three thousand lunches each 
business day between eleven o’clock and 
three. “I’ve been through the whole 
mill—coming up. I’ve been checkboy and 
milkman, general understudy to the cook- 
ing arrangements, oysterman, cashier—now 
I’m looking out for this particular beanery. 
ws UP e onor among business men? 
There’s a lot of it! A few years ago there 
was a girl upstate who started in to help 
make both ends meet by manufacturing 
home-made candy. The candy was so good 
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and the girl so likable that she could not 
find time both to make and to sell it; so she 
let it sell itself. She put an unlocked glass 
case filled with her wares, all plainly labeled, 
down in the lobby of the local skyscraper, 
and let people help themselves and make 
their own change. She made out—and 
that was going some! 

“We've never gone quite that far. We'd 
trust the New Yorker pretty far, but we 
still stick by our checkboys. Take this boy 
over here: like a good many others of our 
midday workers here, he is getting ready 
to go to college.” 

he checkboy has fine lungs. He can 
shout “Fifteen cents!’’ at a smug-looking 
broker so you can hear the echoes across 
the long room; and it is our private pre- 
diction that when he gets to Harvard 
he will be leading the cheering on the 
sidelines! 

“Fifteen! Thirty cents! Twenty ‘ive! 
Naagem by Thirty-five cents! Forty cents!” 
he calls out in his raspy, high-pitched 
monotone. It occurs to you that he does 
not add the word cents until he has reached 
thirty, and you wonder if that is not a 
single grudging note of respect to the man 
who has ordered the higher-priced lunch. 

“Nope!” says the manager. “ We treat 
"em all alike—the boy who’s got a nickel 
to spend and the man who doesn’t hesitate 
at lobster salad at thirty cents a throw. 
That’s system! But twenty sounds too 
much like thirty to be quite safe; and so 
he adds the cents for the thirties and the 
thirty-fives.”’ 





“Then you don’t run too many risks?” 


you venture. 

“No, sir,” is the prompt reply; “but 
we're willing to go quite a way, at that. 
Yesterday there was a man in here who 
runs a ‘cafeteria’ out in Chicago. I was 
telling him some of the rules of the game 
how, when a customer comes in and throws 
his hat down in a chair before he goes over 
to the sandwich and the coffee counters, 
that chair is his until he gets good and 
ready to go! My Chicago friend laughed 
at that. ‘If we were to do that out in my 
neck-o’-the-woods,’ he said, ‘the customer 
would lose his hat!’ And the uptown de- 
partment stores don’t take any chances 
either. At about the biggest of them they 
make the women decide what they will eat, 
but before they can start in they must buy 
a check—pay in advance, you understand. 
They tried the downtown way—but now 
they take no chances.” 

he floor manager laughed nervously. 


“Refined Lunches” for Girls 


“It’s different with the women down- 
town,” he went on. “We've started one 
quick buffet lunch on the honor plan— 
same dishes, prices and service as at the 
men’s places; but this one is for business 
girls. They said at first that we shouldn't 
make good with them— but we're ready to 
start another within a month. And the 
business girls don’t cheat—no matter 
what their shopping sisters uptown may 
try to do!” 


Fifteen years ago, when downtown New 
York commen to be invaded by petti- 
coated persons in ever-increasing numbers, 
business girls found themselves, when it 
came to eating time, decidedly like fish out 
of water. Alone or in pairs, and without 
masculine escort, they were looked upon 
with critical suspicion in the big, high- 
priced restaurants; and their funds, in any 
event, did not run to these. Then, as now, 
the average cost of a lunch in the big New 
York downtown restaurant was seventy 
to eighty cents, including the tip to the 
waiter. The “‘beaneries” of half a gen- 
eration ago—merely “stoking places"’ for 
the laying: in of food—were not pleasant, 
according to the feminine mind. For a 
year or two the girls suffered. Then a man 
of commercial instinct had an idea. 

He saw the young women pouring into 
downtown and needing food each noon. 
He figured the nickels, dimes and quarters 
from their little pocketbooks that then 
could buy nothing they wanted. Then he 
hunted out one woman here and another 
there of keen business sense and good ex- 
ecutive ability, and, keeping himself in the 
background—-letting it appear that this 
was a peculiarly feminine enterprise— he 
started girls’ luncheon clubs. If you were 
a girl you paid a small monthly fee and got 
a “refined lunch” at low prices. And the 
doors were barred to all save women. For 
years the plan was a huge success. One of 
the earliest enterprises of this sort had 
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The best-liked Soup ever made — 


Liked best by the most people 
and the most-particular people. 
The most tempting and wholesome 
of soups; the most useful. Do you 


get the full benefit of 


camel, 
TOMATO 


OUP 


You know how good it is when pre- 
pared simply with hot water, but prepared 
with milk or cream it is even more deli- 
cious. You can serve it in various attrac- 
tive ways as a soup-course; and combined 
with many other simple dishes it makes 
them doubly appetizing. 

Why not write today for our little free 
booklet which describes some of these in- 
viting combinations? Enjoy the full variety 5 
of satisfaction found in this 
perfect soup. 


‘21 kinds—10c a can 








Asparagus Clam Bouillon Ox Tail 

Beef Clam Chowder Pea 

Bouillon Consommé Pepper Pot 

Celery Julienne Printamier 

Chicken Mock Turtle Tomato 

Chicken-Gumbo Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
(Okra) Mutton Broth Vegetable 





Vermicelli -Tomato 





And so, in baste to get a 


Vn uandingen thecal.’ Look for the red-and-white label 
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Franklin Balanced Construction 


Brings Economy and Comfort 
ET’S get right down to brass tacks. What folks want in 


a motor car is increased comfort and greater economy of 
maintenance and up-keep. 


The Franklin car is fact-backed on these points in a very 
marvelous manner. 


It is a fact that the average Franklin owner gets 6000 miles 
or more out of an average set of tires and 98 per cent. of 
Franklin drivers do not carry extra tires, because they have no 
fear of blow-outs. 


Proper tire equipment is really an engineering problem and we 
have worked it out on a scientific basis. 


A leading car of fine reputation, weighing 4450 pounds, has 
the same size of tires that we put on a car weighing 3350 

unds. The result is obvious. Most any reliable tire man 
will tell you that the Franklin idea is the right idea. 


Se. 


rae a $3600 





Results in actual service prove the fact that Franklin cars go at 
least 50 per cent. to 100 per cent. further on a gallon of gasoline 
than other cars of similar class. In these days of high gasoline, 
that is also an economy item worth figuring. 


Franklin comfort results from a combination of causes. Look 
at our four full elliptical springs —designed to give the greatest 
possible degree of riding ease. 


l.ook at our laminated wood frame. No other car has it. We 
could buy a good steel sill for $12—the one that we use 
costs $25 . We pay the difference because steel won't take 
up shocks and vibrations and wood will. 


Steam hammers are always set up on a wood foundation and this founda- 
tion will last till it rots. Steel or cement would go to pieces from vibration. 
The only hammer with a metal handle is a tack hammer. Any engineer 
can explain this point to you. He will tell you we are right. 


When we want to get a dealer in a town, we ship a car there and then go 
to our prospect and tell him we want him to accept a car with our pent, 
ments and ride around in it for a few days. The car tells its own story. 
We usually get the dealer. 


Suppose you go to our dealer in your town and tell him that you are “from 
Missouri” on this comfort and economy proposition. If you do not readily 
locate our representative, write to us direct. 


Fact-Backed Franklin cars are made as follows: 


Franklin Six “38." . . 2 wl. 7 $3608 
Franklin Little Six “30,". . . . . . 2900 
Pome rem as . . st. «se eee 
Franklin “18” Runabout, . . . . . 1650 


Franklin Automobile Company 
10 Franklin Square Syracuse N Y 
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several establishments and coined money. 
Its real value, however, was in pointing the 
need in downtown New York for f for 
business women, served as they wanted it. 

Some wise restaurant kee saw early 
that there were as many different types 
and grades of business girls downtown as 
there were of men. They did not attempt 
to lump them all together regardless of 
salary or caste. Working on this principle, 
a restaurant in Maiden Lane has had for 
years a feminine lunch clientéle so valuable 
and so large that the entire second floor 
of al building is given up to it. Many 
of the highest salaried women employees 
in New York come here daily—girls who 
get from twenty-five to forty-five dollars 
a week—confidential secretaries and high- 
speed stenographers, many of them no 
longer young. In many cases these women 
constitute the sole support of their families. 
They form what are practically luncheon 
coteries each day, and their checks average 
from fifty to seventy cents. They are al- 
ways attended by the same waitresses; 
and—not only in this restaurant but in 
several others—the waitresses are tipped 
weekly, _— being made up for them. A 
group of four or five business girls chip in 
and give their waitress anywhere from 
one dollar and fifty cents to three dollars a 
week. As this waitress daily serves four or 
five groups, the purses make a nice addition 
to her salary. 

A curious thing is that these waitresses 
are regarded as friends by their customers. 
They are recognized as business women 


| like themselves. The waitresses not only 


get these purses but also many gratuities 


| in the way of articles of dress and adorn- 
| ment. These presents are not given pat- 
| ronizingly, but as tributes to a working 
| sister who is an expert in her line. 


Downtown business girls in New York 
lunch very sensibly, though for some un- 
explainable reason they rarely eat soup. 
Sweets are popular, but not invariable. 
The New York business girl prefers candy, 
with fruit as a second choice, to be eaten 
sometime during the afternoon. In bi 
offices where many girls are employ 
candy pools are often made, each girl con- 
tributing five cents and getting her pro 
rata, one member of the staff being dele- 
gated to make the purchase. Eaten in this 
way, the candy is a stimulant in the late 
afternoon hours. 


The Business Girls’ Parade 


The New York downtown business girl 
takes a full luncheon hour. It is seldom a 


minute more or a minute less. She is will- 


ing, as a rule, to make overtime at night, 
but she feels she must have her sixty min- 
utes in the middle of the day. A part of the 
luncheon hour is always reserved fora stroll, 
unless there be a downpour. The younger 
girls hurry through eating in order that they 
may have a full half hour’s promenade; those 
who are older eat more leisurely and walk but 
ten or fifteen minutes. But all walk some. 
Certain downtown streets, from twelve to 
two o’clock each day, present the appear- 
ance of a high school. There is much pair- 
ing off and quiet flirtation. This noonday 
promenade of the girls, who are almost 
invariably in twos or threes, is one of the 
sights of downtown New York. 

One downtown hotel has a distinctive 
assembly of older business women—the 
proprietors of stenographic and other busi- 
nesses, and the big feminine executive 
heads and high-priced secretaries—who 
form what is practically a women’s lunch- 
eon club that has existed for a decade. 
Another feature of business women’s 
lunching, and the most picturesque of all 
that downtown New York can offer, is the 
gathering of young girls in the cemeteries 
of Trinity Church and St. Paul’s Church 
on pleasant days. They sit down among 
the tombstones with their little packages 
of food, and eat and chat and then stroll. 
No one molests them; and the church au- 
thorities, though a little flustered when this 
began, have seen that there is no harm in 
it and let the girls have their way. There 
is always great decorousness, and these 
big, old open-air spaces in the midst of the 
crowded street cafions are enjoyed by the 
little women, who appreciate the grass and 
winding paths after the hard pavements. 

Not all the business girls of downtown 
are content with sitting after lunch amon 
the tombstones of St. Paul’s churchy: 
or that of Trinity. He was indeed a canny 
lunchroom man who took note of all the 
younger pais of business girls stroll- 
ing in the narrow streets of downtown 
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Manhattan; who remembered that all 
New York, rich and poor, loves to dance; 
and who then fitted up an unrentable third- 
floor loft over his _—— place as a dancing 
Two violins and a piano, a gray- 
bearded sandwich man to patrol down- 
town streets with Dancing! placarded fore 
and aft upon his boards—and the trick was 
done! amie told Sadie, and Sadie told 
Elinor, and Elinor told Flossie; and the 
lunchroom man began to gw famous. He 
made a further study of the psychol 
of his patrons. There were the young fel- 
lows—shipping and file clerks, and even 
ambitious office boys—to be considered. 
There were the after-dinner smokes of these 
young captains of industry to come into 
the reckoning. The lunchroom man placed 
a row of chairs along one side of his dance- 
room, and over them: Smoking Permitted 
at This End of the Room! 

After that, Mamie and Sadie and Elinor 
and Flossie had partners, and the lunch- 
room man was on the highway to a six- 
cylinder car. He has his imitators; and if 
you are in business in lower Manhattan, and 
your stenographer begins to hum the Gaby 
Glide about half an hour before noon, you 
can very well know that she is gatherin 
steam for the blissful twenty minutes o' 
dancing that is going to help her digest her 
luncheon. 


“We have not quite come to a dancing 
lace for our patrons, though we are exper- 
imenting with an orchestra in one of our 
lower Broadway establishments,”’ says one 
of the big lunchroom caterers; “but a 
strong point with our patrons is the abso- 
lute cleanliness of our establishments and 
our employees—and I am using that word 
in its broadest sense.” 


The Lunch-Basket Extinct 


This man has long since ceased to stand 
upon the floor of his lunchroom. He sits 
at his desk in a private office, high above 
one of the busiest streets of New York, 
and smiles inwardly when he thinks of the 
old days—twenty years ago—when he be- 
gan his restaurant business. He used to 
cross Cortlandt Street Ferry each morning, 
and most of the Jerseyites round him 
carried their lunch-baskets. 

“You cannot get an eight-dollars-a-week 
stenographer in a downtown office to carry 
a lunchbox to work these days!” he tells 
you as he probably realizes his own part in 
the making of the transformation; for he is 
the head of a chain of restaurants, and 
every one of them is brought to the same 
exact standard. 

“We did our part,” this man slowly ad- 
mits, for real modesty is a strong trait in 
his nature; ‘we helped bring the popular- 

riced lunchroom out of dirty, musty 

asements. We insis upon absolute 
cleanliness—c!eanliness in the selection and 
the preparation of our foodstuffs; cleanli- 
ness on the part of every single one of our 
employees. 

“We understand there is a lunchroom 
proprietor over in Boston who is so par- 
ticular about this very point that he has 
engaged a professional manicure, who gives 
her entire time to the hands of his cooks 
and waitresses.” 


Here is still another restaurant, close to 
the Battery, characteristic of a type that 
has sprung up on the tip of Manhattan 
Island within the past dozen years. You 
reach it by skirting the front doors of un- 
speakably dirty eating houses in a mean 
street of the Syrian quarter. Finally you 
turn the corner of a dingy brick building 
that was once the home of one of the con- 
temporaries of the first of the great Van- 
derbilts, and which has managed to escape 
destruction for three-quarters of a century, 
and face the only skyscraper in congested 
New York that stands in a grass-plotted 
yard—the whim of its wealthy owner. A 
fast elevator whisks you up thirty stories 
to the top of the building, and you step into 
the lobby of what looks at first glance like 
that of some swagger restaurant in up- 
town’s Fifth Avenue! It is a lunching 
club—one of the newest in the town as 
well as one of the most elaborate. 

Elaborate, did we say? This is the elab- 
oration of perfect taste—unobtrusive rugs, 
hangings, ighting fixtures and furniture; 

t, broad rooms; and from these win- 
ows there comes to you one of the spec- 
tacular views that lie before you from the 
manmade peaks of Manhattan. To the 
south, the smooth, blue surface of the upper 
bay—in the foreground a nine-hundred- 
foot ship coming to the new land, her four 
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Brighten up your 
porch after the 
long winter’s wear 


Sherwin-Williams Porch 
and Deck Paint will pre- 
serve the flooring as no 
other finish can. It is a 
pure linseed oil paint that 
is made to resist both wear 
and wet. This paint is but 
one of the many Sherwin- 
Williams finishes for the 
home described in our 


Portfolio of Plans for Home 
Decoration 


This portfolio is decidedly worth send- 
ing for. It contains more than twenty 
plates in full color, showing ideal color 
schemes for home decoration, both out- 
side and in, and it tells just how to ob- 
tain the results that are shown. You 
will find it a great help, no matter how 
much or how little work you are planning 
to do. It is free—and a line will bring it. 





Visit our Decorative Departments: 


116 W. 32nd St., bet. 6th and 7th Aves., New York 
613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Obio 

and 1101 People’s Gas Bidg.. Chicago 

Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


SHERWIN- 
WILLIAMS 


PAINTS E VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to 
The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
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great funnels lazily breathing smoke at the 
first lull in her four-day race across the 
Atlantic; to the east, a mighty river and 
its bridges, Brooklyn—and, on very clear 
days, visions of Long Island; to the north, 
the most wonderful building construction 
that man has ever attempted; to the west, 
the brisk water highway of the Hudson, and 
beyond it Jersey City, sandwiched in be- 
tween the smoky spread of railroad yards. 

This is the sort of thing that Mr. Down- 
town Luncher may have—if he is willing 
to pay the price. On torrid summer days 
he may ascend to the roof garden, may 
glance lazily below him at the activities of 
the busiest city in the world, and sip up 
the cool breezes from the sea while folks 
down in the bottom of the Broadway 
chasm are sweltering from humidity and 
heat. And in the winter he will find a com- 
plete gymnasium in operation on another 
floor of the club, with a competent in- 
structor in charge. The “ Doctor,”’ as they 
like to call him, will lay out a course of work. 
And that course of work, calling for half 
an hour of exercise just before lunch each 
day, will make <vapente and paunchy old 
money-grubbers alike hungry as farmhands 
coming in to dinner. 

And yet this club, typical of so many 
others in the downtown business heart of 
Manhattan, is but a cog in the mighty 


machine of the lunching of the workaday | 


multitudes of downtown. Its doors are 
closed and lights are out at six o'clock in 
the evening, save on extraordinary occa- 
sions; while most of its corps of a hundred 
or more well-trained waiters go uptown to 
assist at the dinner and late supper rushes 
of the fashionable restaurants in the the- 
ater and hotel district. It, like most of its 
compeers, is an outgrowth of the wonder- 
fully comfortable old Lawyers’ Club which 


| was completely destroyed in the great fire 
| that burned the Equitable Building in 
January, 1912. From that organization, | 
| famed for its noonday hospitality and the 

| quality of the folks you ~~ meet be- 
| tween its walls, have s 

| downtown lunching os gy 


many other 
t costs from 
fifty to a hundred dollars to enter them, 
about as much more yearly in the form 
of dues. And their restaurant charges are 


| far from low-priced. They are never very 
| exclusive organizations, and yet they give 
| to the strain of workaday New York ite last 

aaaaing race of hospitality —the hospital- 


ity that has lingered round Bowling Green, 
Trinity and St. Paul’s since colonial days 


and the oldtime coffee houses. 


Quaint Restaurants of VariousTypes | 


Between these great clubs—steadily 
growing in number and in size—and the 
popular low-priced lunchrooms there is 
coming each year to be less and less of a 
medium. The high-priced general restau- 
rant is being slowly but a crowded out 
of existence in downtown New York. It is 
coming constantly to be more and more 
the fact that a man either eats at a lunch- 
counter or at his club—that is, a man of 
affairs. You have already heard of how 
woman has come to her own in business 
Manhattan and has demanded her own 
lunching privileges; and if you had the 
inclination you might find many lunching 
provisions for their employees maintained 
by institutions, from the simple engage- 
ment of a caterer to serve a cold lunch, with 
hot coffee, six days a week, to concerns 
that maintain complete culinary estab- 


| lishments for the comfort of their officers 


and employees. 
hese argue that there is a real econ- 


| omy—to say nothing of real efficiency—in 


providing their folks with clean, healthy, 


| sustaining midday meals. All of which is 


quite another story. 
To tell of all the quaint eating places that 


| still hold sway in lower Manhattan is quite 
| impossible within my allotted space. There 


are stalls along South Street, the marginal 
way along the East River front of Man- 
hattan, where many a man has found it 
possible to make a very good lunch on 
clams or oysters at a cent apiece—stand- 
ing up and chatting with a most whimsical 
old gentleman who may have inherited the 
stand from his father or his grandfather. 
These stalls have a good, steady patronage 


| and never lack customers. 


Remember that in a great city like New 
York there are a great mary people of all 
tastes. Scattered all over downtown are 
kosher restaurants, ranging from twenty- 
five-cent table d’hétes to much-ornamented 
eating rooms where the checks foot up large 
and everything in them is in accordance 
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ndioiduality 


is personal electricity—the magnetism that 
draws one man to another. Just as your 
portrait on canvas should throb with your 
individuality and be your “second self”, so 
should the clothes you wear. Every line 
should contribute its mite toward the whole. 


Kahn-~-Taiored~Qothes 


$20 10745 


are your portrait in cloth. They are 
taped and tailored personally for you— 
to your inches and to your individu- 
ality—to interpret your character and 
characteristics —to magnify your physical 
ifts and graces and to minimize your 
tel be your woven-and-needled 
likeness. 


Clothing “manufactured” in quantity can have no indi- 
viduality, for individuality is the outward expression of 
one man alone. Don't bury your individuality—bnng 
it up and out to the full in Kahn-Custom-Tailored- 


Clothes that, being drafted and draped for you alone, 
throb with personal electricity. 


Go to our Authorized Representative in your town 
and be measured for your Kahn Custom-Tailored 
Suit—guaranteed as though bond-backed. Look 
in his window for our seal, reproduced below. 
Watch your local newspaper for his advertising. 
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Progressive merchants should write for 
our Tailoring Department Proposition. 
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with Jewish dietary laws. The orthodox | 
| Jewish +o during working hours 
{ e 





below the City Hall, is large enough to 
make these very profitable enterprises. 
Hebrew lettering on the windows stares out 
at you in block after block. 

he downtown Spanish restaurants in 
New York are very little known, but from 
their unique bills-of-fare they fill their own 
important vg in the feeding of the mul- 
titude. There are perhaps half a dozen 
Spanish restaurants downtown, all prosper- 
ous and established, with a steady, much- 
admiring clientéle. The majority of them 
are located in the heart of the tobacco 
trade, between John and Wall Streets, and 
their mainstays are the Spanish-speaking 
folks along the thoroughfares in that re- 
gion; but they have countless American 
patrons who, for a change, eagerly eat the 
excellent frijoles, the chile con carne and the 
tamales they fondly believe are the national | 
dishes of Latin America and Spain. 

Fulton Street, Nassau Street, John 
Street and Maiden Lane are the great 
restaurant highways however—by all odds 
the greatest grub streets in all the world. 
Some real-estate experts who study city 
trend in all its details maintain that within Yes Madam 
a few years these four streets will form one ? ? 
continuous eating place. Recently some 
one figured that Nassau Street, less than th ’ bee 2 d f 
half a mile long, had thirty-six restaurants, eres a big Geman or 
with a. coming. phan one build- 
ing will have two or more different restau- ° 
rants. In two buildings in that narrow The New Food Drink 

highway there are three large “food 
| factories.” They have acquired that name 


| because that is what they are. INST. A NT 
The Wet-Weather Restaurants 
Downtown there is a noted restaurant 
that is simply an annex to a big Amer- OSTUM 
ican wine-producing firm, and is used to 


advertise that business. It is said to be 
operated without profit, but pays because 























a a ae the sales of the wine and the capacity of the 
offered. It holds its own, though close to : 

some of the largest exclusive restaurants factories at Battle Creek 
in New York. One of these occupies four has been more than trebled 


floors of a building and its tables seldom 
have a vacant place during the three hours 
in the middle of the day. In these res- 
taurants the Swiss waiter rules. They 
quickly establish a clientéle. One of them, 
on ton Street, though almost next door 
to an old, established concern of national 
reputation, has had no difficulty in filling 


within the past year. 
“‘There’s a Reason”’ 


Instant Postum is just 


its tables daily. It has become known regular Postum so _pro- 
downtown as a “‘ wet-weather restaurant ’’— sed 

the most valuable reputation any high-class ces that only the solu 
lunching place can get. A wet-weather ble portions are retained. 


restaurant means that it is so good that 
people will go to it in stormy weather, even ie 
though it is several blocks away, rather No Boiling 
than to one nearer. 
R SS famous old downtown hotels Al ful 
as been doing business steadily since 1835, e€aspoo i 
and the gray-haired room-clerks will show mth i ? = = 
ou the rooms that Daniel Webster and cup wit ot water, sugar, 
and enough cream to 





enry Clay occupied on their occasional 
visite to New York. This oldtime hostelry 


has many dining rooms, but its real fame change the color to golden 
today is in the lunch counter—a New York brown, produces instantly 
| institution that has been in existence for ‘ ; 
nearly half a century! It is in a great a perfect beverage having 
room in the center of the building, and big delicious taste and aroma. 


a men come and sit on stools at 

the carving counters. At one counter can : 

thie Ree be a — and other eg sand- f sig cng a absolutely 

.. : bs ; wiches and pastry; at another, oysters; at ree from caffeine or an 
Sun-ripened on the field, not p , still another, hot meats and vegetables. other harmful sale etd 


None of these are low-priced and all are 








' and ripened afterwards... Thi 
ey Ag: 3 and yo tll 9 of riper eh, he served with great speed. The counter-men ‘ : 
ePeSunES tS ee know that swift service brings custom. But it does contain the 
N ay 4 gs 
avor of Nature, canned on nag i Three o'clock! Before the last echoes vital food elements stored 
nit: cans, Better, far better, han ¢ of Trinity’s bell go ringing down —— , h hich N 
nig pineapple on the market, hic % — Swans, ‘te —_ anes Suatner day the In wheat whic ature 
Pe we usiest market in the world—the multitude ildi 
ways picked een. * Sold eve Were has been fed. Miss Stenographer has had uses for the — rebuilding 
Vays ask for Hawaiian Pi oe | her salad and éclair, two waltzes and per- || of body and brain. 
+t pe aps a ‘‘trot,”’ and is back at the keys of | : 
— © dona prape, £0 one her typewriter. Mr. President has perhaps | instant Postum is sold 
fom hawaii. ced, grated, j entertained thet Certain Party at the club | b h 
WAAR poe 3 we: Ad and made him sign that pretty important Y grocers everywhere. 
HAWA EAPPLE PACKERS’ ASSOGIA contract. And the Certain Party and Mr. > . 
Hototutu, ‘i Eves ions vote for half an hour on the me- | A 5-cup trial tin sent 
chanical horses in the gymnasium. What ? 
ang ap ep te for grocer’s name and 2c. 





Three o’clock! The cashiers are totaling stamp for postage. 
their receipts; the waiters and the busses | —~ 
are upturning chairs and tables to make | 


“Canned . way for the scrubwomen, and are already Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
donning their overcoats to go uptown; but Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A 
99 the six hundred thousand have been fed! Pe 
Right New York has caught its breath in midday 
relaxation, and once more is hard at wor 
en ee : : putting in the last of its hours of the busi- 
2 : ness day with renewed and feverish energy. | 


Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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THE CRIMSON CRACKERJACK 


(Continued from Page 9) 


to carry several thousand dollars’ worth of 
lumber pending its arrival at Ocean View 
and the collection of his bill from his cus- 
tomer. He suggested, therefore, that the 
Atlas Mills, Incorporated, send their in- 
voices, with bills-of-lading attached, to a 
bank in San Francisco; then, as fast as the 
cars arrived, he, Grubb, would go to the 
bank, pay the invoice covering the particu- 
lar cars that had arrived, and thus gain 
possession of the bills-of-lading. By his 
paying for the lumber prior to unloading it 
and prior to its delivery to him by the rail- 
road company, the mill would amply 
protected. 

Though this course might seem a little 
unusual and the mill might have very good 
reason to fear that eventually they might 
be stuck with a hundred cars of lumber 
unsold, in case he failed to live up to the 
terms of his purchase, still Mr. Grubb felt 
that his reputation and standing in the 
market would preclude such a suspicion; 
and to that end he referred them to the 
Black Butte Lumber Company, 214-218 
Lumbermen’s Building, San Francisco, for 
whom he had done considerable business 
during the past three years. Of course 
Grubb failed to state that he had consum- 
mated this business at a monthly stipend 
of seventy-five dollars and not at a two 
and a half per cent commission, as the 
manager of the Atlas Mills naturally sur- 
mised when he received Grubb’s letter. He 
at once wired the Black Butte Lumber 
Company, asking for a rating and a report 
on U. S. Grubb, whose name did not ap- 
pear in either Dun’s or Bradstreet’s, or 
the Red Book of the Lumbermen’s Credit 
Association. 

How anxiously Ulysses Grubb watched 
the counter in the main office all day long 
following the arrival of his letter at Port- 
land! Whenever a messenger boy came in 
and poked his small head over that counter, 
Mr. Grubb fairly pounced upon him and tore 
the telegram from his —_ hands. It was 
not accounted unusual for Grubb to receive 
all telegrams, open them and answer them 
without referring them to Hudner. 

Eventually his‘ vigil was rewarded by 
the receipt of the telegram from the Atlas 
Mills. Immediately Grubb wired back in 
the name of the Black Butte Lumber Com- 
pany, informing the Atlas Mills, Incor- 
porated, that U. S. Grubb had been known 
to them very intimately for nearly three 
years; that his record was without a blem- 
ish; that, though he was operating on 
small capital, still his standing was un- 
questioned and he had the confidence of 
many of the heaviest buyers in the trade. 
He was cautious and had never been known 
to ow 
The Black Butte Lumber Company 
believed him to be absolutely honest and 
trustworthy, and a salesman of rare ability. 
They had never known him tostart anything 
that he had not finished ! 

“Well, I guess that isn’t laying it on too 
thick,” soliloquized Grubb as he rang for a 
boy and sent the telegram away without 
the formality of taking a copy of it. ‘ ‘Every 
statement in that telegram is the truth. 

He did not even prepay the telegram! 
Ulysses Grubb proceeded upon the hypoth- 
esis that if the Atlas Mills, Incorporated, 
wanted any information about him they 
could pay for it. 

Two hours later he received a wire from 
the Atlas Mills, Incorporated, informing 
him that his plan of arent was acce > 
able to them; that t had accepted 
order and were nailing their souptenes 
that afternoon. 

Ulysses Grubb quivered like a hooked 
fish, now that he found himself irrevocably 
obiigated to purchase approximately forty- 
five thousand dollars’ worth of lumber with 
less than one hundred dollars capital on 
hand to meet the invoices when the cars 
arrived—not to mention the mere trifle of, 
say, twenty thousand dollars freight addi- 
tional. 

“Tt’s a fearful long chance!” he mut- 
tered to himself. “If the railroad com- 
pany holds me up I’ll have to get out of the 
lum business or change my name. It’s 
a hundred-to-one shot that the cars will 
never be shipped; but I'll take the long 
odds and bet my business reputation that 
they get by the agent at Portland. And if 
they do!” Ulysses Grubb turned in his 
swivel chair and cast a sheep’s eye at the 
beautiful Tabitha Tapscott, busily pound- 
ing the keys at an adjacent desk. “And if 


they do!” he repeated to himself. “‘Oh, you 


! 


Tabby Tapscott! Watch out fora tall man | 
with red hair. He’s going to cross your 
lifeline.” 


When Grubb’s two weeks’ notice had 
expired Hudner had failed to secure a man 
to take his place, and he pleaded with 
Grubb to stay a little longer. Grubb 
would have gladly stayed another two 
weeks, but he dared not limit himself to 
any set period. He merely stated that his 
affairs were still in statu quo and liable to 
crop at any time; but until the ours a- 
tion of his own interests made it absolutely 
imperative that he should leave he would 
stay with Hudner. The reason for this is, 
of course, obvious. The Atlas Mills had 
been shipping out cars at the rate of six 
a day, and already there were thirty-five 
carloads rolling south from the Columbia 
River—and not a splinter of it sold! But 
Ulysses Grubb knew the market; he knew 





the dearth of lumber and the frenzied | 
efforts of the yards to secure lumber by way | 
of water transportation to fill their long- | 


overdue orders, and the 
him not. 
upon the situation, he was almost inclined 
to advertise an auction sale and sell each 
earload off to the highest bidder. 

The period that followed the shipment 
of the first six cars were days of terror and 
nights of woe and evil dreams to Ulysses 
Grubb. Every telegram that came to the 


rospect worried 


Sometimes, when he reflected | 


Black Butte Lumber Company threw him | 


into a cold ——- until he had opened | 


it, for he had the effrontery to give 
their office as his own address, and he lived 
in momentary dread of the receipt of a 
telegram from the Atlas Mills, Incorpo- 
rated, informing him that Ocean View had 
been declared within the embargo and that 
he had well known this when fooling them 
into signing an ironclad contract with him; 
that they would repudiate the contract 
and sue him for conspiracy to defraud and 
blackmail; that they would publish him 
far and wide in the trade papers and brand 
him as a tincan operator, and forever debar 
him from making any headway in the 
lumber business. 

However, the days wore on and still 
there came no news of detention to his cars 
until on the morning of the tenth day Bill 
Perkins, the Ocean View agent, called him 
up and informed him that five cars had 
just arrived. 


Ulysses Grubb walked into the office of 


C. W. Hudner and held out his hand. 

“Goodby, boss!” he said. “I’m on my 
way. My personal interests demand it.” 

He collected from Matthews the amount 
due him for salary to date, shook hands 
with Miss Tapscott—squeezed her hand in 
sentimental fashion—and departed on the 
trail of his destiny. Half an hour later he 
walked in on F. W. Palmerston, manager of 
the Phoenix Lumber Company. 


“Oh, hello, Grubb!” said Palmerston | 


cordially. ‘“‘What’s the good word?” 


“TI can deliver you five cars of rough- 


dimension, assorted lengths and sizes, and 
a fair proportion of each,” retorted Grubb. 


I see. Well, Mr. Grubb, you'll find a | 


hitching strap just outside the door — 
‘Honest?” interrupted Ulysses Grubb. 
“Tie it up,” said Palmerston. ‘“ Don’t 
tease me that way. It’s brutal!” 
“I have five cars of it, I tell you,” 
erated Grubb, 


r cent, can have the five shunted in on 
is spur track by nine-thirty tomorrow 
morning. 

‘But how can you do it, Grubb? How’re 
you going to deliver?’ 

‘Easy. Got a little pull with one of the 
8, F. people and he shoos ’em through 
for me. 

“Good Land of Love!” cried Palmer- 
ston. “Can “his be true? Lemme see your 
specifications.” 

Ulysses Grubb handed him typewritten 
manifests of the contents of each car and 
Palmerston skimmed through them. 

“T’ll take ’em all,” he said. “‘Sure you 
haven't gone crazy, Grubb, and this is only 
one of your hallucinations?” 

“Yes, I'm crazy—like a fox! That 
stock will cost you twenty-nine dollars 
a thousand—on account of the prompt 
delivery let us say.” 

“You crimson burglar! 
only twenty-six.” 


The market's 


“And as bare as a bone. Do = think | 


I’m kicking holes in this infe embargo 


reit- | 
“and the first nice retail | 
lumber dealer who pays me cash, less two | 
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BEECH-NUT 


Motherly Mothers : 


Child Hunger 


Must Have a 
Special Child-Hunger Food 


Giving Your Child a Slice of Bread Buttered With Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter is the same as giving him a medium-sized tumbler of full cream milk. 
Your child is constantly using up three things in 
his little body—Strength, Heat and Energy. 
How does he get them back? By eating foods 
that contain Strength, Heat and Energy. 


Milk contains all three in just the proportions needed by the child 
That is why Mother Nature selected milk as the food for infant hun 
ger. It is the greatest food known. 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter on bread, crackers or toast contains strength, 
heat and energy in almost the same proportions as milk, ‘That is why food 
experts are now urging that mothers use this ideal food for Child Hunger. 

Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is made of Virginia and Spanish peanuts, 
roasted, blended, salted and crushed to a creamy nut-butter. 

Being crushed fine it is partially pre-masticated, which means that 
the tiny tots digest it easily. 

Che milk-like proportions of strength, heat and energy in Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter come from the scientific blending of the Virginia and 
Therefore, see that your child gets Beech-Nut Brand. 
‘Phone your grocer today for a glass jar, roc and upward 


BEECH-NUT 
PEANUT BUTTER 


The New Mid-Meal Food For Child Hunger 


WAS EVER SUCH A BREAKFAST AS THIS: 


Baked apple, thick cream —Thin Beech-Nut Bacon not tried nor broiled, but baked 
on a baking rack in the oven, till of such bacon deliciousness as to excite even a cal- 
lous taste to ecstasy —Beech-Nut Grape Fruit Marmalade ; no less exquisite of flavor 
than Beech-Nat Bacon —Thin, tender toast —Good brown coffee and rich cream. 
Send for fascinating free book «* Beech-Nut Breakfast News’, describing 
the sunny Beech-Nut Pure Food Plant in the picturesque Mohawk Valley 


Spanish peanuts. 





If you have any trouble getting Beech-Nut products, write us. 
Other Beech-Nut products of the unusual Beech-Nut flavor are 


Beech-Nat Sliced Beef 
Beans with Tomato Sauce 
Red Carrant Jelly 
Oscar's Sauce 

Spiced Plam Preserves 


= 
BEECH-NUT PACKING CO. 


Beech-Nut Olive Ou 
Clear Cider Vinegar 
Tomato Catsup 

Grape Jelly 

Concord Grape Jam, etc. 
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HEN the EVER-READY meets a beard, it’s all § 
off. Like magic, the EVER-READY blade shaves j 
close and clean without a scratch or pull. 
he EVER-READY keen edged, triple tested blade wipes 
off the beard, clean and clear with ease oa safety, and will repeat 
the good work surprisingly often without changing the blade. 
You can strop or rehone an EVER-READY blade, if you like. : 
The marvel of marvels is the entire, complete EVER-READY 12 ; 
bladed outfit for $1.00. A triple plated, rustproof, lather catching safety 
frame, guaranteed to give no less than ten years’ service—twelve (12) 
guaranteed EVER-READY blades (1 2—count them), stropper in handle 
and all in a solid, splendidly made velvet lined case—all for $1.00. 
If the EVER-READY isn't better than you have a right to expect, 
we'll return your dollar with a smile and quickly. 
Sold throughout the world by Druggists, Hardware Stores and General 
Stores. Everywhere you can buy 
Extra Blades—10 for 50c. 
AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO., Inc., Herald Square, NEW YORK 


| Canada—International Distributing Co., Montreal 
England—International Distributing Co,, London 


‘FverRea 


Safety Razor 
2 12. Blades 
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' for a paltry two and a half per cent? Not 





little Ulysses S. Grant Grubb! I must 
have twenty-nine dollars for those cars, 
and I’m too proud to stand here all morn- 
ing begging you to take them. I ought to 
charge you a dollar a thousand extra for 
giving you first hack at the lot, you in- 
grate!” 

Palmerston said some uncomplimentary 
things about Ulysses Grubb, but he took 
the five cars nevertheless. 

Grubb handed him five invoices cover- 
ing the cars. Two per cent had already 
been figured and deducted and the net 
total of the five invoices added on a 
little tag. 

“Give me the money,” said Ulysses 
Grubb. 

“Sure! Give me the bills-of-lading.” 

“Yes! And have you go ruin my good 
thing—eh? I guess not. My bills-of- 
lading are in bank, with invoices attached, 
and I’ve got to lift the whole works before 
I can deliver you your cars. Give me your 
check now, dated tomorrow, and give me 
also a formal order for the five cars. Specify 
the car numbers. Then, if those cars aren't 
in your yard by nine-thirty tomorrow 
morning, you can stop payment on the 
check. The bank doesn’t open until ten, 
you know.” 

“Well, it’s a devilish queer procedure,” 
grumbled Palmerston; “but I need the 
lumber, and if I don’t get it some con- 
tractor or builder is going to run amuck 
and kill me. I'll give you the check. Got 
any more cars coming?” 

“Only ninety-five more. I suppose you 
heard I’ve quit the Black Butte people. 


' | This is a flyer on my own account.” 


“By Jupiter, you’re no fledgling, then, 
when it comes to flying! Let me know 
when you have some more in; and mean- 
time be sure I get these five by nine-thirty 
tomorrow morning or I’ll stop that check. 
Here it is, with the order for your five 
carloads.” 

On his way uptown Ulysses Grubb paused 
in one of the gangways of the Phoenix Lum- 
ber Company and fell to figuring on the 
white-surfaced side of a piece of 1-by-4- 
inch flooring. Here is the little example in 
arithmetic that Ulysses figured out: 


If a redheaded lumberjack buys five 
cars of rough-dimension lumber at four- 
teen dollars a thousand at the mill, plus 
seven dollars freight, and sells it at twenty- 
nine dollars a thousand, f. o. b. San Fran- 
cisco, how much should he make, allowing an 
additional profit of two and a half per cent 
on the net base price, if the five carloads 
aggregate 86,872 feet? 


The answer was $708.71! 

“Sacred cats!”’ gasped Mr. Grubb, and 
fairly flew uptown to the International 
Bank and Trust Company, while there 
danced before his excited vision a dining- 
room set, a few modest but real oriental 


+ rugs, and a sure-enough gas stove, with 


the beloved Tabitha 
over it. 

Grubb sent in his card to the president 
of the International Bank and Trust Com- 
pany and within a few minutes was ushered 
into the presence of the banker. Grubb 
had once caught a glimpse of this august 
personage through a plate-glass window, 
and it had struck Grubb at the time that, 
for a banker, he was a human being; and a 
banker with a heart in his breast was the 
man that Ulysses Grubb needed very badly 
today. 

Grubb wasted no time in preliminary 
skirmishing. Metaphorically speaking, he 
spread his hand on the table and invited 
the banker to take a look. He produced his 
contract with the Atlas Mills, Incorporated, 
also the check of the Phoenix Lumber 
Company and their order for the five cars; 
and showed the banker where he, Ulysses 
Grubb, stood to make $708.71—if he could 
only get that check cashed and lift the 
invoices with the bills-of-lading attached ! 

“Where are these invoices and bills-of- 
lading, Mr. Grubb?” the banker inquired. 

“In the Marine National Bank.” 

The banker figured quickly that if five 
cars would net a profit of seven hun- 


apscott presiding 


| dred and eight dollars, one hundred cars 


would net a profit of over fourteen thou- 
sand dollars; and a fourteen-thousand- 
dollar account is welcome at any bank. 
Moreover the banker had conceived an 
intense admiration for the brain that could 
scheme a fourteen-thousand-dollar profit 
out of thin air, and his sporting blood was 


' roused. He was a peculiar banker, in that 


he figured most risks as a matter of ninety- 
nine per cent morality and brains, and the 
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remaining one per cent financial. He de- 
cided to take a chance on Ulysses Grubb. 

“Very well, Mr. Grubb, we'll finance 
you. Deposit your check with the receiv- 
ing teller and we'll give you credit for it 
after it passes through the clearing house 
tomorrow. Meantime we’ll take your note 
at one day for the sum you require, and 
you can give me your check, dated to- 
morrow, for the face of the note and interest 
for twenty-four hours.” 

Grubb thanked him, consummated his 
business with the bank, and with a certified 
check for the amount required to lift the 
invoices in the Marine National and another 
for the freight due Bill Perkins, he departed 
on the run. Fifteen minutes later he was 
breaking the speed laws across the city in a 
hired automobile to Ocean View. At nine 
o’clock next morning Palmerston, of the 
Phoenix Lumber Company, looked out his 
office window and saw a switch engine 
on five carloads of lumber into his 
yard. 

Ulysses Grubb had delivered the goods! 

Palmerston sent the assistant manager to 
represent the company at the noon meeting 
of the Builders’ Exchange that day. As 
for himself he dared not leave his office; 
for if Ulysses Grubb could deliver Colum- 
bia River lumber by rail, when the largest 
concerns in the Northwest could not, then 
was Ulysses Grubb the greatest of all pres- 
tidigitators; and a great filled Palm- 
erston’s soul when he reflected that, of al! 
the retail dealers in San Francisco, he alone 
was in touch with the good thing! 

About half past eleven Ulysses Grubb 
strolled into the office. 

“T’ve got ten more,” he announced. 

“*Got the invoices with you?”’ demanded 
Palmerston huskily. 

“Did you ever see grass growing on a 
racetrack? Of course I’ve got them—and 
they aren’t made out in blank either! 
They’re all Phoenix Lumber Company to 
U. S. Grubb, debtor. You owe me that 
much.” And he tossed a tag over to Palm- 
erston, who wrote a formal order for the 
ten cars and told the cashier to give Mr. 
Grubb a check. 

“Hello!” said Grubb as he glanced at 
the date of the check. “I see you’ve made 
this payable today.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Grubb. I trust 
you,” replied Palmerston almost tenderly. 
“Come to lunch with me.” 

Grubb accepted with alacrity, for a 
luncheon with Palmerston would, he felt 
confident, prove a welcome change from 
his three-year diet of fifteen and twenty 
cent snatch-me-quicks. 

We might go on at great length and re- 
late how Ulysses Grubb’s one hundred car- 
loads kept rolling into Ocean View for the 
succeeding thirty days; of how Mr. Grubb, 
scenting lucrative business, increased his 
order thirty cars and bought a hundred 
cars from another mill on practically the 
same terms; how Ulysses Grubb paid out 
some of his easy profits in overtime to en- 
gine crews to shunt his cars into the yard of 
the Phoenix Lumber Company under cover 
of darkness, so that competitors of Palm- 
erston, seeing the cars standing on the spur 
track, did not know whether they had just 
been loaded in the yard and were being 
shipped out, or whether they had been 
loaded elsewhere and just shipped in. 

We might relate how eventually the 
word leaked out among architects and 
builders that the Phoenix Lumber Com- 
pany was the only concern in town that 
could supply rough building lumber at any- 
oeueey resembling prompt delivery, 
and how various competitors of the Phoe- 
nix Lumber Company ate their hearts out 
in envy, wondering where Palmerston got 
the lumber! 

We might relate how eventually the 
night watchman of the Albion yard got it 
in confidence fron: the night watchman of 
the Phoenix yard that his boss was the 
smartest man in San Francisco, because he 
could get lumber by rail when the others 
could not; of how the superintendent of 
freight at the Fourth-and-Townsend sta- 
tion of the S. P. was appealed to and replied 
that he could give no information except 
to his own company officers; how the en- 
gine crew that shunted the cars into the 
Phoenix yard, being appealed to, replied 
that they were picking the cars up at Ocean 
View; and lastly, how Bill Perkins, being 
in turn appealed to, pointed to some bogus 
car-tags and had his veracity impugned by 
the man who questioned him; whereupon 
Bill Perkins called up U. S. Grubb in the 
yard office of the Phoenix Lumber Com- 
pany, where he made his headquarters, and 
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This is an age 
of “things as they 
f - seem.” The world 
- judges quickly; you 
| - are taken for your 
§ face value. Thus the 
real importance of 
good dressing. 


We have this 
idea strictly in mind 
in building 


-Sincerit 
| ie Clothes 


They are distinc- 
tive clothes; made to 
reflect the individu- 
ality of the men who 
wear them. 


Write for our new 
Book of Styles. It 

= js very attractive 
P = and you'll be glad 
' you sent for it, 
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| eral freight agent of the S. P. Company | 
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informed Grubb that the dogs of war were 
let loose; that, in the event of a request 
for information coming to him from the 
general a agent, all the money in the 
world could not buy his silence. 

re Grubb, seeing breakers ahead, 
wi his mills frantically to rush the load- 
ing of his cars, and placed an additional 


order for twenty more cars. When the last | 
had been reported shipped out, and | 


twent 
still the storm refused to break, Ulysses 
Grubb contracted with the Atlas Mills for 
forty cars at the original figure of fourteen 
dollars at the mills. Even if the embargo 
should be lifted before their arrival, the 
oy at which they were bought would net 
im a handsome profit; and he was well 
content to handle them, even at two and a 
half per cent. 
The day the last four cars of his twenty- 
car order arrived in Ocean View, the gen- 


sat up and scratched his ear reflectively. 


Perkins, the agent at Ocean View, had just | 


turned in his monthly report, and the G. 
F. A. was amazed at the discovery of the 
enormous increase in the freight receipts of 
that all but defunct station. While he was 
cogitating over it Mr. J. Augustus Redell, 
of the Redell Lumber Company, walked 
in on him without the formality of first 


| sending in his card 


“Well, Mr. Redell,” said the general 
freight agent affably, “‘what can we do for 
you today?” 

“Nothing, I hope,” replied Mr. Redell 
icily; “‘you’ve done me enough already! 
Unless you can explain satisfactorily to me 
this leak in your lumber embargo I’m go- 
ing to sue your company for huge damages 
and petition the courts to revoke your 
franchises in this state.” 

“What leak? What are you talking 
about, Redell? There has been no leak in 
our lumber embargo and I defy you to 
prove it!” 


“There is a leak,” roared J. Augustus 
Redell; “and I will prove it! Your favor- | 


itism in the matter of shipments to the 
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_ When Touring,Look for This Sign 


T INDICATES unfailingly garages 

where you will receive courteous, effi- 

cient service and where you can get 
Texaco Motor Oil. It blazes the main 
highways from Tampa to Bangor; from New 
York to Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis. 
From the Mississippi, East, it acts as a friendly, 
helpful guide. 





Phoenix Lumber Company is in direct | 


violation of the rules of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; and, by George, 
you'll let me in on this good gravy or the 
fat’s in the fire!’”” He pounded the desk 
vigorously to emphasize his argument. “If 
you’re going to shoo nearly two hundred 
and fifty carloads of lumber in to one com- 
pany, you can do it for two companies; and 
I’m damned if I'll stand quietly by and see 
my business go to a competitor with a pull! 
Proof? You make me tired! Go out to 
Ocean View and ask your agent there where 
all this lumber is coming from. I asked 
him, and he tried to give me the wrong 
steer on a lot of bogus car-tags that seemed 
to show the cars came from a mill thirty 


miles down the coast, in San Mateo 
County. Well, he can’t fool me! They 


grow redwood and some bull pine down 
there, but this is Douglas fir! Fir! Fir, I'm 
telling you! You can put me up a tree, all 
right; but I’m lumberman enough to know 


what kind of a tree it is when I see it. You 
can’t make a sucker out of me!” 
“T’ll look into this right away, Mr. 


Redell,” protested the bedeviled G. F. A., 
and forthwith rang up Bill Perkins at 


| Ocean View. 


“ Perkins, this is Mr. Bowen, the general 
freight agent. I notice a remarkable in- 
crease in your receipts for freight this 
month. Where does this excess come 
from?” 

“Lumber, sir,” piped poor Bill Perkins 
faintly. 

Though he was on Ulysses Grubb’s pay- 


| roll for twenty dollars a week and hated to 








lose the money, Bill Perkins was, neverthe- 
less, an honest man. 

‘Where does this lumber come from?” 

“Willamette Valley points, sir.’’, 

“* How inany carloads have come through 
since the embargo went into effect?” 

“‘About three hundred, I should say 
offhand.” 

“Holy sailor! Who is it consigned to?”’ 

“A young fellow by the name of Ulysses 
Grubb.” 

“Where's his office?” 

“Under his hat, I think. All I know 
about him is that he has a telephone 
number.” 

“Then you have no idea where he can 


| be found? How’s that? Does he mail you 
| certified checks for the freight?” 


“No-o-no, sir. He comes out with ‘em 
himself.” 
“When is he due at your office again?” 
“In about an hour, Mr. Bowen. He has 


some cars in this morning.” 


TEXACO 
MOTOR OIL 


and a good garage go together. When you 
find one you find the other. For the garage 
man who has the interests of his customers 
at heart gives them the best of everything 
regardless of profit or price. 


‘Texaco Motor Oil gives maximum power with minimum 
consumption. Ut has been put to severe and lengthy 
competitive tests by some of the largest manufacturers 
of pleasure cars and trucks. Every manufacturer that 
has so tested it has adopted it for his own use and 


recommended it to the purchasers of his cars. 
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‘These tests have shown a saving of from 15¢ 
: ° . ivy 29,¢ 
in consumption of gasoline and 18% to 33 
sumption of oil. ‘These remarkable figures are due 


solely to the high quality of the oil. 


Texaco Motor Oil ,will not deposit a hard carbon 
» crust. It will not congeal at a temperature of zero. 
It gives perfect lubrication at all times and in any 


type of motor. 


For sale in 1 and § gallon cans at most good garages and ipply I 
nstructive and interesting booklet, ‘‘Maintaining a 
= Motor Car,” address Dept. D, 12 Battery Place, 
yt New York City 
= 
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“NOR $15 you can get thirty-five dollar style and 
gui aranteed all-wool fabric, cold-water eiekiog 
9 

and hand-tailoring,ina Kirschbaum suit. For $20— 
proportionately finer cloth and trimmings; and at $25— 
the world-leading value in men’s clothes! For example: 

The model illustrated (“West End”) is on sale by Kirschbaum retailers at $15, 

$20, $25 and up to $38 — Coat: Two burton. single breasted sack; fronts 

slightly cut away and rounded at bettom; Kirschbaum seedie-moulded, 

natural shoulders; long = plain seams—and back slightly form-fitting 

Vest Six button; no collar except in fancy fabrics, some of which have 


Smooth-fitting over hips; 16 inch bottoms with cufis 
Ask for Kirschbaum Guaranteed Clothes at better class Stores 


A. B. KIRSCHBAUM CoO. 
“*The House With the All-Wool Policy’ 
New York 


notch collar. Trousers ; 
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“That will do, Perkins.” The general 
freight agent hung up just as an office boy 
brought in the card of Mr. J. C. Kirk, presi- 
dent of the Black Butte Lumber Company, 
of Chehalis, Washington. 

“ More war, I suppose,”” muttered Bowen. 
“Show Mr. Kirk in.” 

Mr. Kirk entered—in a hurry. He was 
hopping mad. 

have called,” he began, “to demand 
an explanation of the flagrant favoritism 
being shown certain Oregon manufacturers 
in the matter of shipments of lumber in car- 
load lots. I have reliable information to 
the effect that the Atlas Mills, Inco 
rated, of Portland, Oregon, have, within 
the past sixty days—and notwithstanding 
your ridiculous alleged embargo—shipped 
no less than one hundred and fifty cars to 
this city, while other mills are daily being 
forced to decline business — 

“S-sh!”’ said Mr. Redell softly. “‘ Don’t 
speak so loud, Kirk. I’m here on a similar 
errand. Hold your temper and we'll both 
sit in on the game until the other fellows 
find it out. Heretofore you and I have 
been on the outside looking in. After 
today we'll be on the inside looking out.” 
And he glared at the unhappy G. F. A. 
malignantly. 

“Gentlemen,” said Bowen, “it is a fact 
that nearly three hundred carloads of 
lumber have slipped through our embargo 
during the past sixty days. I am unable to 
explain it, but I assure you it has not been 
done through any favoritism on the part 
of this company. My car is outside; and if 
you will both accompany me we'll go out 
to Ocean View and lay for the man higher 
up. If there has been any crooked work 
going on you may rest assured it will be met 
with summary action on my part.” 


Ulysses Grubb, arrayed in a charming 
suit of tweeds which his tailor had assured 
him was rich but not gaudy, had his crim- 
son head thrust through the little grille- 
work window of Bill Perkins’ lonely old 
counter, stacking up several hundred dol- 
lars in gold pieces, when General Freight 
Agent Bowen, accompanied by J. Augustus 
Redell, of the Redell Lumber Company, 
and J. C. Kirk, of the Black Butte Lumber 
Company, walked into the station. 

“‘Here’s where I sing my swan-song,” 
whispered Bill Perkins hoarsely. “It’s the 
big chief himself! You gotta stand by me, 
Mr. Grubb. I'ma fambly man, I am — 

Mr. Grubb turned and faced the new 
arrivals. 

““Why, hello there, J. C. Kirk!” he said 
cordially, and thrust out his hand as he 
recognized the president of the Black Butte 
Lumber Company. ‘Glad to see you. 
When did you come down from the mill?” 

“My dear Grubb, how are you!” said 
Kirk. “This is indeed a pleasure. Glad 
to meet you, Grubb. I came in on the 
Shasta Limited this morning—and it’s all 
your fault. Why did you quit us, Grubb? 
Dang it, why didn’t you write me and tell 
me you weren’t satisfied? Since you have 
left our employ—a fact that I assure you I 
regret exceedingly — Mr. Hudner has been 
so overworked that he is on the verge of a 
nervous breakdown. Matthews and Cam- 
eron are a pair of wooden men, and I had 
to come down and help Hudner out until he 
can get a new man broken in. By-the-way, 
Grubb, meet Mr. Bowen, general freight 
agent of the railroad company, and Mr. 
Redell, of the Redell Lumber Company.” 

Redell shook hands with Mr. Grubb, 
little dreaming that he was fraternizing 
with an enemy. Bowen also wrung Mr. 
Grubb’s hand, but he knew whose hand he 
was shaking. 

“Gentlemen,” said Bowen, “this is the 
man behind. Mr. Grubb, will you oblige 
me by telling these gentlemen how you 
managed to pick a hole in my lumber em- 
bargo and shoo three hundred carlaads of 
lumber into San Francisco?” 

“You— Grubb— you—-have you —— 


| Are you the man who’s been doing this?” 


“Shame on you, Grubb!” said J. 
Augustus Redell. 

“Nothing wrong about it,’”’ protested 
poor Grubb. 

“Perhaps not,” rejoined Redell; “but 
it was devilish selfish of you to keep the 
good thing to yourself! You might at least 
have sold me some of your lumber. My 
check’s never been sent back N.S. F. But 
put us next to your combination, now that 
you're out of business.” 

“With all the pleasure in life. But be- 
fore I start out I want to say that Perkins 
here had nothing to do with it. It’s up to 
the railroad company entirely. They were 
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careless enough not to include specifically 
the station of Ocean View in the long list of 
stations included in the embargo, though 
they were careful to designate San Fran- 
cisco as an embargo port. Now, though 
Ocean View lies in my city of San Fran- 
cisco, it has always been listed separately 
in the list of stations named in the printed 
lumber tariffs and honored with a definite 
freight rate. Somebody forgot to accord it 
a similar honor in the embargo list, prob- 
ably because the Shore Cut-off has 
practically diverted traffic off the loop 
through the Mission, and Ocean View is 
being rapidly forgotten. However, you 
still retain an agent and I took advantage 
of this fact. 

“T figured that when my cars were shipped 
out of Portland, consigned to Ocean View, 
the agent there would look over his list of 
embargo points to see if Ocean View was 
included. Not findirg it there, he would 
look in his lumber tariff and find it—with 
a seventeen-cent rate. Station agents and 
freight agents have all their work laid out 
for them by rule, and only exceptional 
agents presume to break these rules. These 
are the men who get to be railroad presi- 
dents. When’ they see something going 
wrong they correct it, rule or no rule; but 
the number of men of that species is limited 
in the railroad business. 

“The percentage of chance that the 
Portland agent was a dub was strongly in 
my favor; so I sat down and played the 
game. I figured that when he discovered 
he wasn’t breaking any printed rule he’d 
start the cars south—and he did. I figured 
that if any agent along the line noticed it he 
would make a mental note to pass the buck 
up to the Portland agent, in case a row 
developed over it—or else he would figure 
that it was lumber designed for S. P. con- 
struction work, or a favored shipper, and 
shoo ’em right along. It all worked out 
beautifuliy, and I didn’t kick any hole in 
your darned old embargo. You_left one 
there for me and I walked in. I'll bet you 
a dinner for the bunch that I can go through 
it again and pick enough holes to make it 
look like a Swiss cheese!’ 

“By Jove, Grubb, you’re a wonder! 
Now why didn’t I see that opening? Hang 
it, if it had teeth it would bite me,”” mourned 
Redell. 

Bowen turned to J. C. Kirk. 

“And am I to understand, Mr. Kirk, 
that Mr. Grubb was once in your employ 
and you let him get away from you?” 

“I didn’t,” growled Kirk with emphasis 
on the personal pronoun; “it was that 
penny-pinching manager of ours— Hudner.” 

“Grubb, I'll give you a job as sales man- 
ager at two hundred and fifty,” said Redell. 
“T’m doing a pretty nice little jobbing 
tre ade i in the San Joaquin Valley 

“Not under any circumstances, Redell,”’ 
Bowen struck in. “I saw him first and he 
belongs to me. I cannot promise to raise 
Mr. Redell’s ante, Mr. Grubb, but I’ll call 
him. If you come with the railroad com- 
por I venture the prophecy that you'll 

e drawing down a thousand a month 
within five years.” 

Ulysses Grubb turned to J. C. Kirk. 

“Well, Mr. Kirk, speak up!” 

“I'd love to,” said Kirk sadly; “but I 
haven’t got the heart to fire Hudner and I 
couldn’t hold you anyway. Men like you 
have to be their own men—and I’m afraid 
of you! You’d take the mills away from 
me when I wasn’t looking.” 

“Better come with me, Grubb,” pleaded 
Bowen. “Your graft is gone anyhow. 
Ocean View will go on the embargo list 
today. I’m going to wire that Portland 
agent and put him wise.” 

“You can’t do that,” wailed Ulysses 
Grubb. “I have forty cars ordered; and if 
you force me to cancel the order it will hurt 
my reputation for are dealing ——” 

“Come, come, “enent No rough 
work here,” pleaded J. Augustus Redell. 
““Grubb’s too good a scout to put the skids 
under him that way. Wire your Portland 
agent to accept those forty cars and give 
our friend Grubb a chance to clean up. 
Then, after the forty are shipped, go ahead 
and put Ocean View on the embargo list. 
Don’t be hard on a young fellow, Bowen.” 

“Impossible, Redell. I cannot take a 
chance on getting the company into diffi- 
culties with other shippers.” 

“Well, if you can’t, I can,”’ retorted Mr. 
Redell grimly. “I'm bringing a matter 
of twenty million cedar shingles from 
Gray’s Harbor to San Francisco, via steam 
schooner, for reshipment into Texas; and I 
- ship ’em over the A. T. & S. F. if I feel 

e it.” 
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You are sure of all of these 
qualities when you get Barker 
Brand Warranted Linen Collars. 


COMFORT absolutely de- 
pends upon quality, for if the 
quality is not there the collar 
will either shnnk or stretch. 
Linen is the quality. 


ECONOMY depends on qual- 
ity too, and a linen collar is 
bound to outwear the ordinary 
collar. 


QUALITY is guaranteed by 
this mark, WARRANTED 
LINEN, and one collar selling 
at 2 for 25c bears the War- 
ranted Linen mark. 


Barker Brand 


Warranted 


Linen Collars 


are made of pure Irish sun-bleached 
linen and are plainly marked War- 
ranted Linen. 

STYLE—-your style— is insured 
by the fact that you have over 100 
different patterns to choose from. 


Comfort is further insured by the 
fact that all styles are made in 
Yo and ¥/, sizes. 


2 for 25c 

At all dealers 
Handsome style book “A” and chart to 
correct dressing sent on receipt of postal 
card request. 
8 Barker Brand Collars will be sent you 
prepaid by parcel post upon receipt of $1 
if you cannot obtain them from your dealer. 

WM. BARKER CO., Makers 
TROY, N. Y. 
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| “Holdup! Very well, Grubb; ce oe 
| you ten days to get your orders out before 
| the lid goes on.’ 

“‘ And meantime,” continued J. Augustus 


, Redell, “you might wire your Portland | 


office and tell them to fix it so Grubb’s 
| shippers will have no difficulty securing 
cars. Come along, Kirk. Let’s get back to 
business. Coming, Grubb? We have room 


in Bowen’s car for one more; you'd better | 


| join us.” 

Kirk and Bowen started for the waiting 
motor, and the moment their backs were 
turned J. Augustus Redell paused and 
favored Ulysses Grubb with a searching 
look. Mr. Grubb affected not to notice it 

| and walked on. 
|  Redell stopped him. 
“Say, lookyhere, Grubb!” He tapped 
Mr. Grubb’s left breast with his index 
| finger. “What have you got in there 
| anyhow—a window weight?” 
| “Oh, I thought you wanted to reopen 
negotiations about that sales-manager job. 
Shucks! The other matter is settled. You 
get those forty cars, of course.” 

Mr. Redell smiled. 

“What do they cost me?” 

“The market. I’ve been getting three 
dollars above that; but never let it be said 
that Ulysses S. Grant Grubb bit the hand 
that fed him! I’ve cleaned up about 
thirty thousand dollars on my operations 
thus far; and I’m going to get a couple of 
mill agencies, open an office and go into 
business for myself. So I'm not going to 
start in by holding you up! I'll be round 
after orders from you by-and-by.” 


This being a business story, with the 
heart interest dragged in by the heels, so to 
speak, by all the rules of the game it ought 
toend here. But that would be too mouiie 
for, after all, what is thirty thousand dol- 
lars to the Ulysses Grubbs of this world 
without the Tabitha Tapscotts? Nothing! 
Absolutely nothing! 

We began this story with C. W. Hudner 
telephoning to a business college for one 
stenographer and specifying a redheaded 
one. 

Therefore let us end it with C. W. Hudner 
telephoning to the same business college 
for two stenographers—and specifying 
demi-blondes! 
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7¥ have been advertising Barrett Speci- 
fication Roofs with illustrations of 
enormous buildings and manufacturing 
plants where the roof areas run as high as a 
million square feet. 
In such cases, scientific estimates of the unit cost 
are made, that is, the cost per square foot per year 
of service. 


Such calculations simply compel the adoption of 
this type of roofing. 


Economical on Small Roofs, Too 





The owner of a smaller building, like that illus- 
trated below, with a roof area of a few thousand 
square feet, also saves money by adopting Barrett 
Specification Roofs. 


Architects 


Brown Apartments, John Calvin Steve 


Pertiend. Maine John Howard Stevens 





Even allowing for a slight increase in unit cost due 
to the small roof area, Barrett Specification Roofs 
are far more economical than any other kind. 


The life of such roofs is usually 20 years and the 
maintenance cost nothing. 


As manufacturers of coal tar pitch and felt, we are 
interested in the success of this type of roofing. 


We therefore have made the “Barrett Specification” 
standard in order to protect owners and architects 
against poor workmanship and materials and to in- 
sure maximum service at minimum cost. 


Copy of the Barrett Specification, with diayram:, ready for incorporation 
into building specifications, jree on request. Adaress our nearest office 





Special Note We advise incorporating in plans the 


full wording of The Barrett Specifica- 
tion, in order to avoid any misunderstanding. If any abbreviated 
form is desired, however, the following is suggested: 

ROOFING Shall be a Barrett Spec ihcation Roof laid as directed 
printed Specification, revised August 15, 1911, using the materials spe 
fied, and subject to the inspection requirement 














BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Pittsburg Cincinnat Kaneas City M capolis 
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The Paterson Mfg. Co., Limited Montreal t t “ pee <1 . 
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EHOLD), ladies and gentlemen, the 
portrait of that distinguished dis- 
coverer, Christopher Columbus Stag. 


Wha 


He discovered the FRAGRANCE that’s inS 
most delightful discovery in the whole 
history of tobacco-making. 


He disc 
of buying 


a time, at HALF the price, and always 
smoking FRESH tobacco. 


He discovered that the 5 Cent Stag 
tin doesn’t crowd and burden the 


pocket. 


He discovered the beautiful conven- 
ience of that 5 Cent price. 


Brother, if you haven't tried Stag, buy a tin and do some 


discovering 
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HALF as much tobacco at 
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Wild Folk of Mountain 


- Summits-sy Enos A. Mills 


Be the last few years increasing 
numbers of people have spent a part of 
their vacations in the arctic, alpine zone 
above the timberline in the Sierras and the 
Rocky Mountains. Above the limits of 
tree-growth these mountains have many of 
those strange life conditions that give the 
barren grounds of the North the touch of 
adventurous romance. There are magnifi- 
cent distances, flower-fringed snowdrifts, 
thousands of nesting birds from the South- 
land and flocks of bold resident mountain 
sheep. Here are rugged cafions, great peaks 
| and countless wild and lovely tarns—the 
| sources of a thousand streams. These 
| sunny mountain crests are free from dust, 
hay fever, snakes and noise! The inspirit- 
ing air apocus to be all oxygen, and sony 
one who breathes it for a day is endued wit 
vigor. 

It is while fooling among these high 
peaks and plateaus that the grizzly bear 
puts on much of the hibernating fat for the 
winter. During summer he ranges the 
forests far down the slopes, but in autumn 
he climbs the heights for the last berries, 
overturns stones for mice and bugs, moves 
tons of earth and boulders, digging out fat 
woodchucks, and spends hours along the 
edges of the eternal snowfields, where he 
feasts upon bushels of chilled or dead 
insects. 

Myriads of flies, grasshoppers, moths 
and other insects accumulate upon the 
lower edges of snow and ice fields. Just 
what attracts these insects cannot be 
told—possibly the whiteness, color, or the 
moisture; but once an insect flies into the 
cold air that overlies the snow his flying 
apparatus is chilled and rendered useless, 
and he tumbles, to become food for the 
birds and the bears. 

For hours at a time I have watched 
bears foraging for wild honey or locusts. 
One autumn a gentleman and myself had 
a surprise while making measurements on 
the Hallett Glacier. After an hour in a 
crevasse thirty or forty feet beneath the 
surface of the ice we emerged from this 
miniature cafion and concluded to have the 
fun of coasting to the lower part of the 
glacier through the soft snow that had re- 
cently fallen upon the rough ice. We picked 
the steepest piace for this. Just as we shot 
downward we espied a grizzly at the bot- 
tom of the slope toward which we were 
speeding. The bear had not noticed us 
| and was busy licking up grasshoppers. 
Knowing something of bear nature, the 
situation did not appear serious to me. 
The gentleman with me found that it was 
impossible to stop on the steep, snow- 
lubricated slope. At last the bear heard 
us and fled at an excited gallop, with plung- 
| ing hind feet reaching far forward and 
coming down flatfooted at the same time. 
Out of his way a flock of ptarmigan rose 
hurriedly. Away he went, in sight for 
| more than a mile across a skyline moor. 








Animal Life Above Timberline 


Most mountain ranges rise far above the 
zone of life and have summits that are 
deeply overlaid with ancient snow and ice. 
But there is no mountain range on the 
earth that I know of which has such a 

varied and vigorous array of life at so great 

an altitude as the Rocky and the Sierra 

ranges. Above the altitude of nine thou- 

sand feet the Alps stand in eternal des- 
| olation, even in summertime. They are 
| overlaid with an icy stratum that is cen- 
turies old. The uppermost limit of tree- 
| growth in the Alps is only sixty-four hundred 
| feet above sea level. How different the cli- 
matic conditions in the Rocky Mountains 
| and in the Sierras, where timberline has an 
approximate altitude of eleven thousand 
five hundred feet—or nearly a vertical mile 
higher than it is in the Alps! 

Jast areas of the Rocky Mountains are 
above the timberline. The snowfall of this 
territory is from five to fifty feet each year. 
Extreme cold is of short duration, and the 
snows are cleared and the climate modified 
by occasional warm, 7 winds. Late in 
summer the Rocky Mountains have a 
rocky, bald appearance. Only small and 
scattered areas of the winter’s snow endure 
through the seasons. Large areas are filled 





with craggy peaks and barren rockfields. 

Barrenness is due to lack of soil and not 

to altitude or the rigors of climate. The 

climate of this summit zone is similar to 

that which prevails in Northern Canada 
just beyond the land of little sticks, and it 
as many kinds of vigorous life. 

Even the tops of the highest peaks have 
a sprinkling of verdure and are visited by 
many kinds of birds and animals. Among 
the living things I have seen on the summit 
of Long’s Peak—fourteen thousand two 
hund and fifty-five feet above the 
tides—are the inevitable and many-tinted 
lichens, “"- grass, dainty blue polemo- 
nium, and clumps of crimson-purple prim- 
roses—all exquisitely beautiful. Amon 
the insects are two kinds of prettily ro 
butterflies, straggling bumblebees, numer- 
ous grasshoppers and an occasional beetle. 
Mountain lions visit this summit; and 
among the other animals that at intervals 
make it their home are the silver fox, bobcat 
and the weodchuck. Bird callers are varied 
and embrace flocks of rosy finches, ptar- 
migans and American pipits, numerous 
white-crowned sparrows and juncos, with 
a scattering of robins, bluebirds, Wilson’s 
warblers, red-tailed hawks, golden eagles 
and hummingbirds! 

The mountain-sheep population of these 
heights is numerous, and many large flocks 
of these brave, hardy fellows live through 
all the seasons at an altitude of twelve 
thousand feet. They are preyed upon by 
the mountain lion, which may prowl over 
the heights at any time. Though his visits 
are irregular he apparently ascends the 
heights at times when the sheep are likely 
to be weak or snowbound. He is a wanton 
killer—is ever vigilant to slay—lurks and 
lies in wait to kill from pure devilishness, 
and preys upon all alpine life except the 
bear. 

Deer are summer visitors in the cool up- 
lands, though rarely going more than a 
thousand feet above the last trees. With the 
first snow they start to descend and com- 
monly winter from three to six thousand 
feet below their summer range. 


The Cony’s Winter Store 


There are a few woodchuck colonies as 
high as twelve thousand feet. The wood- 
chuck in the spring, despite its short legs 
and heavy body, gives way to wanderlust, 
and as a change from hibernation wanders 
afar and occasionally climbs a mountain 
peak. Occasionally, too, a mountain lion 
prevents his return. 

The silver fox is a permanent resident of 
these heights, and over them he feeds afar. 
He catches woodchucks and ptarmigans, 
and has many a feast on big game unfor- 
tunate by accident or that has been left to 
waste by that wild-game hog, the mountain 
lion. In summer, though rarely in winter, 
both the coyote and the wolf at rare 
intervals come into the fox’s territory. 

In slide rock and in bouldery moraines, 
up as high as thirteen thousand feet, one 
finds the pika or cony. Almost nothing is 
known of his domestic life; apparently he 
does not hibernate, for he may be seen on 
sunny days the year round. Like the 
beaver he each autumn lays up supplies 
for winter. Hay is his harvest. This he 
collects near his nest in conical haycocks, 
which sometimes are two feet in diameter. 
This hay is frequently placed in the shelter 
of shelving rocks. His haymaking is done 
with much hurry. After quickly biting off 
a number of plants or grasses he seizes 
these by their ends and simply scampers 
for the harvest pile. Quickly thrusting 
these in, he hurries away for more. His 
ways are decidedly in contrast with the 
beaver’s deliberate movements. When he is 
sunning himself one may by moving slowly 
approach within a few feet. He has a 
squeaky whistle and a birdlike call, each of 
which it is difficult to describe. He is a 
tailless little fellow and has round, ratlike 
ears; is dark gray above and whitish be- 
neath. In appearance he at times reminds 
one of a small guinea-pig, and at another 
of a young rabbit. 

he weasel is the white wolf among the 
small people of the heights. In winter his 
pure white fur allows him to slip almost 
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unsuspected through the snow. He preys 
upon the cony and the birds of the alpine 
Like a few human hunters, he does 
wanton killing—just for amusement. He 


is bloodthirsty, cunning and even bold. | 


Many times, within a few feet, he has 


| glared fiendishly at me, almost determined 
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to attack; his long, low-geared body and | 


sinister and snaky eyes make him a mean 


The rosy finch, the brown-capped Leu- 
costicte of the Rockies—in the Sierras the 
gray-crowned—is about the size of a snow- 


| bird, and is one of the bravest and most 


trusting of the winged mountaineers. He 
is the most numerous of the resident bird 
apa oe The little fellow cheerfull 

ives in the mountain snows, rarely descend- 
ing below the timberline. Occasionally he 


nests as high as thirteen thousand five | 


hundred feet. 


The largest bird resident of the as | 


heights is the ptarmigan, or white quail. 
Rarely does this bird descend below timber- 
line, but a late and prolonged winter storm 


may drive him and his neighbor, the rosy | 


finch, a mile or so down the slopes. The 
first fine day they are back again to their 


happy heights. The ptarmigans live in the | 
heathery growths and among huge rocky | 
débris. Much of the wintertime they shelter | 


themselves in deeply penetrating holes or 
runs in the compacted snow. Their food 
consists of the seeds and buds of alpine 
plants, and grasses and insects. Their ways 
remind one of a grouse, though a smaller 
bird. During winter this bird appears in 
a suit of white, stockings and all. In spring 
a few black and cinnamon-colored feathers 
are added, and by midsummer its dress is 
| grayish brown. It is fairly well concealed 

rom its enemies came all seasons by the 
——- coloration of its clothes, and it 
largely depends upon this for protection. It 
is preyed on by the weasel, fox, bear, eagle 
and mountain Sen 

Though the mountaintops have only a 
few resident birds they have numerous 
summer builders and sojourners. Many 
birds nest in these heights in preference to 
going to the great Arctic Circle nursery. 

hus most birds met with in the heights 
during summer are migratory ones. Among 
the summer residents are the American 
pipit, Wilson’s warbler, the white-crowned 
sparrow and the gray-crowned junco, the 
latter occasionally raising two broods in a 
summer. Here, too, in autumn come flocks 
of robins and other birds for late berries 
before starting southward. 


The Flowers of the Mountains 


The golden eagle may soar above the 
pee oe during all the seasons, but he can 
ardly be classed as a resident, for much of 
the winter he spends in the lower slo 7 of 
the mountains. Early in the spring 


| pears in the high places and nests among 


the crags, occasionally twelve thousan 
feet above sea level. The young eaglets 
are fed in part upon spring lamb from the 
a -by wild flocks. 

4 this region, the most skyward of 
ife zones of Nature, as everywhere, 
there are blossoms. And such wild flowers! 
Brilliant in color, dainty, perfumed and 
scentless, beautiful and graceful, they ap- 
pear at their best amid the awful magnifi- 


| cence of rocky peaks, rugged cafions and 


on far-extending, lonely moorlands. Many 
of these flowers are your lowland friends, 


| slightly dwarfed in some cases, but with | 
| charms even fresher and more lovely than 


those you may know. 

These cheerful wild gardens are threat- 
ened with ruin. Cattle and sheep are invad- 
ing them farther and farther, and leaving 
ruin behind. Steep slopes, coarse soil and 
shallow root-growths do not allow these 
alpine growths to endure pasturage. To 
these growths biting, pulling and the 
choppy hoof action are ruinous. Destined 
to early ruin if pastured, and having but 


| little value when so used, these sky gardens 


might rightly be kept unimpaired for 
ourselves. They have a rapidly increas- 
ing value for parks. U: for recreation 
places, they would have a high commercial 
value; and thus used they would steadily 
pay dividends in humanity. 

I wish that every one—especially chil- 
dren—might have a visit to these heights. 
They are teachers. They arouse interest; 
they compel thought and activity. They 
are refreshing. There is a strangeness, a 
silence and a vastness in these stupendous 
summit scenes that rouse one as nothing 
else can, and which can never be covered 
with forgetfulness. 
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“My suit arrived today and | am more 
than pleased with both fit and material. | 
could not get as good value here for $10 
more money. | have bought clothes from 
you for the past three years and | find 
it pays. Consider me a steady customer.” 


Cordially yours, R. F. CLAYTON. 
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They have a right to, because the Bell System of tailoring means 


money in the pocket of every man who buys his clothes from us 
No, 


sentative 


you cannot buy Bell tailoring from any store or any repre 


buy it direct and therein lies one 
of the secrets of our ability to produce such satisfactory tailoring, such 


pertect fit 


You must from us, 


at a substantial saving of money to wearers 


We deal direct with the wearer, and by personal communication are 
able to build the clothes just like he wants them and satisfy him completely. 


Style Book FREE 
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ve e Your Bright Smiles From Its Flavor— 
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It’s the easy- 
to-get, sure-to- 
please offering — 
always refreshing and 
beneficial. It’s welcomed 
before meals because it sharp- 
ensappetite—refreshes the mouth. 
It’s welcomed afterward because it 
brightens the teeth and aids digestion. 
Millions of men carry it to purify their breath 
after smoking. 









This crushed mint leaf goody is the wisest and pleasantest invest- 
ment for yourself, your family, your friends. 


Buy It By the Box 
Of Twenty Packages 
It costs less — of any dealer and stays fresh until used. 
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Shoes is good leather—quality. 


With the best leather to work with, and forty 
years of good shoe making tradition to guide 
them, our expert workmen turn out shoes 
that are as nearly perfect as shoes can be made. 


We have developed the knack of making 
shoes that are comfortable. And we have de- 
veloped the ability to make shoes stylish with- 
out sacrificing comfort. We are constantly 
bringing out the best of the new styles in 
the American Gentleman Shoe, thus adding 
to our range of styles so that it is literally 
possible for any normal man to get just what 
he wants in the American Gentleman Shoe. 


‘The shoe here illustrated is one of the new tan blucher oxfords; 
full of snap, style and good quality. The Hamilton, Brown 
dealer anywhere can show you the American Gentleman Shoe. 
Look over his line — if he doesn’t have the particular style you 
want, he will get it for you in a few days’ time. If there 
is no Hamilton, Brown dealer in your locality, we will supply 
you direct, upon receipt of your order, stating style and size 
desired, and enclosing remittance to cover price of shoes. 


Our little book, “* America's Finest Footwear,” will 
be a big help to you. Send for a free copy today. 


Hamilton, Brown Shoe Company 
St. Louis Boston 
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WO companies that make a specialty 

of selling guaranteed mortgages on real 
estate in the city of New York now have 
outstanding one hundred and seventy 
million dollars in such mortgages. The 
older and larger company began business 
in December, 1894. To the end of 1912 it 
had made and sold loans aggregating two 
hundred and eighty million dollars, on 
which the net loss to the company had been 
thirteen thousand and fifty-seven dollars. 

This record seems to bear out the asser- 
tion of an officer in charge of the lending 
Feary of a big life-insurance company: 
“There is no excuse for anybody’s losing 
money in lending on New York City real 
estate.” Of course he meant there was no 
excuse for loss if the lender were thoroughly 
informed and equipped for the business. 
You may be sure there is ample opportunity 
for a greenhorn to lose money in that as in 
any other field. 

This negligible loss of only thirteen thou- 
sand dollars out of two hundred and eighty 
millions fell, of course, upon the company. 
Investors lost nothing at all, being protected 
by the company’s guaranty. 

The purchaser of a guaranteed mortga 
receives, first, the mortgage itself, du 
assigned to him of record; the note whic 
| it secures; and a policy by a responsible 
company insuring the title. So he owns 
the - outright and has possession of the 
| instruments evidencing it just as though 
he had made it direct to the borrower. He 
also receives a guaranty from the company 
that sold him the loan, by which the com- 
pany binds itself to pay interest on the loan 
at the rate of four and a half aad cent a year 
and to pay the principal of the loan “when 
and as collected from the borrower, but 
in any event within eighteen months after 
maturity"’—that is, if the company does 
not collect the principal of the loan for 
eighteen months after maturity it may 
wait that long, if it chooses, before paying 
the holder of the loan; but at the end of 
that period it must pay him in full, irre- 
spective of whether it has collected from 
the borrower or not. 

This provision is analogous to that by 
| which a ay bank may protect itself 

against a run by demanding notice of in- 
tention to withdraw deposits. In practice, 
of course, principal and interest are paid to 
the holder at maturity. 

The guaranty further provides that the 
company shall act as agent of the holder 
of the loan, for the purpose of collecting 
interest and principal, seeing that taxes 
are paid on the mortgaged premises, that 
the building is kept in proper repair and 
properly insured, and so on. 





Guaranteed Mortgages 


Invariably these city loans depend for 
security upon a building as well as upon a 

plat of ground. The plat of ground cannot 
get away. Generally speaking, a mortgage 
| investor in it has not ing to fear except 

that taxes may fall in arrears; but there is 
| no such fixity of value in a building. It 
| may deteriorate or burn down, or be put to 
uses that will depreciate its price. And in 
the case of a building there is no necessary 
relationship at all between what it cost and 
what it is worth. 

Broadly speaking, some positive value 
attaches to every piece of ground in a city; 
but a costly building may be practically 
worthless either because it is badly designed 
or badly located. A high-class apartment 
building, for example, in a malakberhood 
where tenants able to pay high-class rents 
will not live is merely junk. An expensive 
retail shop in a district deserted by retail 
trade simply cumbers the ground. Every 
little while some private residence that cost 
a great deal of money is practically given 
away, because the neighborhood is no 
longer suitable for residences of that sort. 

So, in making city loans, where a large 
part of the value is represented by a build- 
ing—as is almost invariably the case—a 
knowledge of local conditions is necessary; 
and after the loan is made the property 
needs looking after more than a farm loan. 

Probably this is one reason why investors 
in farm loans almost always take unguaran- 

teed mortgages, preferring to assume what- 
ever risk there may be rather than pay a 
responsible company half of one per cent a 
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year to insure them against loss, while in- 
vestors in New York City loans turn pretty 
largely to guaranteed mortgages. 
Undoubtedly another reason is to be 
found in the different practices of the com- 
panies. The farm-mortgage companies, as 
a rule, get a commission of half of one per 
cent a year for making and looking after 
the loan, in consideration of which, though 
they do not guarantee payment, they make 
it a rule to pay the investor his interest the 
day it falls due, whether they have collected 
it or not. In the only case I know of where 
what amount to guaranteed farm mortgages 
have been sold to any considerable extent, 
a further deduction of one-half of one per 
cent a year has been made for the guaranty. 
On the other hand, the companies in the 
city of New York to which I refer get only 
half of one per cent a year for making the 
loan and guaranteeing it too. If it is a five 
oe! cent loan the purchaser gets four and a 
alf per cent net; if a five and a half per 
cent loan he gets five net. These companies 
sell some unguaranteed mortgages. Once 
in a while an investor will prefer to take all 
the risk and get all the interest, less a very 
small commission. But if the companies 
sell an unguaranteed mortgage they let the 
investor actually take all the risk. He does 
not get his interest or his principal until the 
borrower pays it. Nearly all investors 
prefer to pay half of one per cent and get 
the guaranty. 


Loans in the Bronx 


No doubt one reason why these city com- 
panies can afford to handle loans at a 
smaller commission, on the whole, than 
farm-mortgage companies charge is that 
their loans run decidedly larger and are all 
made in one locality. 

The small loans—five thousand dollars 
or less—come mostly from Brooklyn and 
are on modest private residences in that 
city of homes. Even there a loan as small 
as twenty-five hundred dollars is the ex- 
ception. There are a good many, however, 
of four thousand and five thousand dollars. 
In Manhattan the companies make loans 
all the way from fifteen thousand dollars 
up to two hundred thousand, or even more. 
In the Bronx, loans, largely on flat buildings, 
run from eight thousand to fifty. 

Here are some typical descriptions: 
bow py | thousand dollars—netting four 
and a half per cent—on land thirty-six by 
one hundred feet, and four-story stone 
apartment house, in Brooklyn; thirty-four 
thousand dollars—netting four and a half 
per cent—on land ninety-two by eighty 
feet, and five-story red-brick building, oc- 
cupied by stores below and flats above, in 
the Bronx; five thousand dollars— netting 
five per cent—on land forty by one hun- 
dred feet, and two-story frame dwelling, in 
Brooklyn; twenty-five thousand dollars — 
netting four and a half per cent—on land 
twenty by seventy feet, and four-story 
brownstone dwelling, near Eighty-fifth 
Street, in Manhattan. 

As a rule, loans in Manhattan and the 
Bronx run three or five years, but residence 
loans in Brooklyn are usually made for 
three years. These short terms give the 
mortgage holder a good opportunity to pro- 
tect himself in case the building begins to 
run down or the character of the neighbor- 
hood to change, or when for any other 
reason the security becomes unsatisfactory. 

From the by-laws of one of the mortgage- 
guaranty companies I quote the following: 
“The amount of outstanding guaranteed 
mortgages shall not exceed twenty times 
the capital and surplus of the company. 
This article shall not be amended or re- 
pealed except with the written consent of 
all holders of guaranteed mortgages. Mort- 
gages shall be guaranteed by the company 
only when secured by real estate improved 
for business or residence purposes, and 
situated in New York City, and not exceed- 
ing two-thirds the valuation of the real 
estate. The charge of the company for 
guaranteeing mortgages shall not exceed 
one-half of one per cent a year.” 

If the company sold five per cent loans 
to net four and a half, and five and a half 
per cent loans to net the same, it would be 
open to a temptation to seek five and a 
half per cent loans rather than fives, be- 
cause its profit would be twice as great. 
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Brothers product. 


Our business is to- 
day the largest of its 
kind in the world sim- 
ply because we have 
maintained through all 
these years, the highest 
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manufacture. 
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the job is—if you want 
it to look well and last 
well, specify Berry 
Brothers’ varnish—and 
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Good dealers everywhere carry a 
full line of Berry Brothers’ varnishes, 
shellacs and baking Japans. And we 
shall be glad to send you, free, an 
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tell us what you want to finish 
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Write for children’s book, illustrated in 
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The restriction quoted is for the purpose of 
saving it from that temptation—making 
its profit exactly the same on a high-rate 


E | loan as on a low-rate one. 


This business of guaranteeing city mort- 


gages at a uniform rate of one-half of one | 
- cent a year has been very profitable. | 


th of the companies to which I refer have 
for some time paid twelve per cent divi- 
dends on their capital stock. For the last 
half-dozen years net earnings of the older 
and larger one have averaged about fifteen 
per cent on itscapital stock. These earnin 
arise mainly from the commission of half 
of one per cent a year on all the outstanding 
mortgages guaranteed by it. 

The companies sell the mortgages to 
individuals, savings banks, life-insurance 
companies, and so on. The statement of 
the larger company shows that, of a hun- 
dred and thirty million dollars of guaran- 


| teed mortgages outstanding, over fifteen 


millions are held by savings banks, thirty- 
five millions by trustees, forty-seven mil- 
lions by individual investors, eleven millions 
by charitable institutions, sixteen millions 
by insurance companies, and five millions by 
trust companies. 

I have given a good deal of space to these 
guaranteed mortgages because, though 
more largely used in New York than else- 


where, they are an admirable forni of in- | 


vesting money in city real-estate security. 
The investor gets the services of a well. 
equip concern in selecting his loan, he 
gets the loan itself and the further service 
of a capable agent to look after the prop- 
erty, and he gets a guaranty; for all of 
which he pays a commission of half of one 
per cent a year—which seems reasonable 
enough. In some other cities he pays the 
same commission and gets no guaranty. 

Of real-estate loans in general it may be 
said they have certain advantages, espe- 
cially for women or others not very con- 
versant with business. For some investors 
the very fact that they have no market 
quotation is an advantage. For instance, 
a widow with some invested life-insurance 
money, who was offered a dazzling oppor- 
tunity to purchase Fly-by-Night Oil Wells, 
Limited, might be less apt to take up with 
the offer if her money were in a real-estate 
mortgage than if it were in a bond that she 
could sell at a moment's notice. 


Loans in Large Units 


And, of late, holders of high-class securi- 
ties that are quoted daily in the market 
have found little pleasure in the quotations. 

From the point of view of many in- 
vestors, however, these mortgage loans 


have some disadvantages. There are the | 


short maturities, so that the investment 
has to be renewed every three or five years. 
More important than that, the loans run 
in relatively large units—one as smal! as 
twenty-five hundred dollars being rather 


the exception—and there is now a tre- | 


mendous number of investors who have 
only five hundred or a thousand dollars at 
a time. 

True, these mortgage-guaranteeing com- 
panies issue certificates against loans. 
Many of their clients, especially trustees of 


| estates, will have on hand a given amount, 


all of which they wish to invest. Say the 
amount is eleven thousand five hundred 
dollars. The company will sell that client 
a loan for six thousand and one for five 
thousand; then for the five hundred dol- 
lars it will give him a certificate entitling 
him to a five hundred dollar interest in a 


third loan. When another investor with | 


an odd amount to invest turns up the 
company will give him a certificate against 
this third loan—until finally it is all taken 
up by certificates. 

his arrangement hardly meets the needs 
of the ordinary thousand dollar investor, 
and it looks as though there was an oppor- 
tunity to attract the thousand dollar in- 
vestors into this field by issuing debentures, 
or bonds, for even amounts, with relatively 
long maturities, secured by pledge of real- 


| estate mortgage loans. 


One concern in New York is already 
doing this to some extent, issuing five per 
cent ten and twenty year thousand dollar 
bonds, secured by pledge with a trustee of 
an equal amount of real-estate mortgages. 
The company is organized under the state 
banking law, with two million dollars’ 
capital; and its last statement shows a 
little over four million dollars of mortgage 
bonds outstanding. Its loans are mainly 
made outside the city of New York, in 


towns of forty thousand inhabitants and 


upward. 
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Enjoy the Acme of Cool Comfort 


HAL’S possible only with MENTOR, 

the patented closed-crotch union suit 

that automatically adjusts itself to 
every movement of the body. 


Mentor Union Suits cannot cling, wrinkle or bind under 
any ordinary conditions of wear. They’re made by expert 
knitters and tailors along lines which are the result of years of 
study, covering thousands of body-measurements. 

Short, stout, tall, slim—no matter what your type may be, 
there’sa Mentor Comfort Union Suit that will give you a new 
definition of underwear satisfaction. 

There are weights, too, for every taste—the gauze-like, yet 
strong Summerwear; the ideal elastic mesh, Zephyrwear; and 
heavier weights if you want them,—every one with our 
exclusive gap-proof crotch, patented Oct. 18, 1910. 


Insist on Mentor Comfort Union Suits 


Remember that no article of wearing 
apparel has more to do with your bodily 
comfort than your underwear. 

There is a good dealer nearly everywhere who can supply 
you with a Mentor Union Suit in just the size, color, weight, 
sleeve-and-leg length and at the price that you prefer. Be 
sure to get a suit according to your trunk measurement. 

Mentor Union Suits are made for men, women and 
children, in all weights, sizes, styles and prices. 


If you can't find the Mentor dealer, write us and let us tell you where to go 


The Mentor Knitting Mills Co., Mentor, Ohio 
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THE COLUMBIA 


No one thing gives so much pleasure, to so many 
people, for so long a time, at so little cost, as a 
Columbia Grafonola. 


The world’s greatest artists make records for the Columbia 
Company: Bispham, Bonci, Cavalieri, Destinn, Fremstad, 
Friedheim, Garden, Gay, Harrold, Hofmann, Nielsen, Nordica, 
Parlow, Pasquali, Scharwenka, Segurola, Slezak, White, Ysaye, 
Zenatello, and scores of others. 


Every great artist who has ever made records—without 
exception—can be heard on your Columbia Grafonola. 
Demonstration at any time in the stores of all dealers 


in talking machines—or on approval in your own home. 
Write to us for catalogs and address of nearest dealer. 


All Columbia Grafonolas will play Victor Records. 
Likewise, all Columbia Records may be played on Victor 
talking machines. — 


Columbia Graphophone Company, Box 384, Woolworth Bldg., New York 


mare : McKinnon Building. Price in Canada —— oe ot een he = por dae a . Owners of t ¢ Funda- 
nta Pe tents. Largest ¢ Meneiac turers of Talking hines pia oan eee ~~ a. - for = coe ae free copy of our book * Made Maser 


Half-a-thousand new Columbia dealers signed contracts last month— including about 80 of the largest and most active 
merchants handling furniture, musical instruments and general merchandise. Partly because they had read our 
book “Music Money’’ and we had proved every page of it. Write you for that book! 
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Columbia Grafonola 


“De Luxe” 


Two Hundred Dollars 


(Equipped with the new “No. 6” Reproducer) 


Mahogany. Special oak finishes to order. 
Circassian Walnut, $250. 


There are fourteen other Columbia models 
from $17.50 up to $500. 


Convenient terms of purchase may be arranged. 





















































Only Columbia instruments have the true, round, natural tone, and when yor 
ing $200 that is a thing to make sure of. 

Only Columbia instruments have the features that make that tone possible the perfect, 
sensitive, scientific reproducer; the continuous, uninterrupted increas 
and tone-chamber. 


or 
1} are 


(°] a | ® tone-arm 
Only Columbia instruments have the tone-control leaves, which control the volume of 
tone by precisely the same device as employed in the great pipe-organs 


Only Columbia instruments have the record compartments in the form of 


pivoted cradles 


Don't permit anybody's conversational generalities to distract your attention from th 
above points. Check them up, one by one. It is your money 
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his nickels and buys the same for Curlylocks at school! 


cre 


olate 


marked with the name of the flavor. 





Morse 
Life Series 
No. 1 





ym’s grown-up brother gives Azs girl a big red box of 
orse’s Milk Chocolate Creams—so, you bet, Tom saves 


Milk 
gZecolate 
Creams . 


Guarantee certificate of fresh- 
ness in each box i 


Moises 


se good ones with the soft, fluffy, 
umy centers and deep, thick choc- 
coating. Each luscious piece 
apped in waxed tissue paper 


At Your Dealer’s — If you cannot 
purchase Morse’s from dealers in 
your city send 75 cents for pound 
package, charges prepaid. 


A. G. MORSE CO., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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All Floors 
Tramped on 


have liquids spilled on them,— still 
floors be good to look at and easy to keep 


Some Floors 
are Danced on 


ELASICA 


FLOOR FINISH are 


have furniture dragged over them, 
very careful housekeeper insists that her 
in perfect condition, 
ELASTIC A is the varnish made specially for floors, —which means 
that it is far more durable than other varnishes—-far more elastic 
#0 &s to give under pressure andremain unmarred, unscratched and 
nspotted, Use it over the handsomest hardwood floorsor the plain- 
at pine boards,—use it over painted or stained, linoleumoroilcloth 
covered floors, the result will be the same—a beautiful sanitary fin 
ish that dries quickly and for monthsresiststhe hardest sortof wear 
Write for Book, No. $4, “How to Finish Floors” —Home Edition. It 
contains complete information about the proper care of floors 


ADDRESS 


Elm Park, Staten Island, N. Y. 
2620 Armour Avenue 301 Mission Street 
Chicago, ill. San Francisco, Cal. 
International Varnish Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 





— brass buttons to replace three of the 
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fl DICKER IN TITLES 


(Continued from Page 15) 


have grown an inch round the chest. “I 
buy the property from the Count. I have 
the government bring suit to set aside my 
title. Then the property is to be sold for its 
price in the Restoration, which was sixteen 
thousand dollars. As the owner of the 
property I have first chance to buy it.” 

Smiley grunted his approval. 

“Same old stuff!’ he commented. “In- 
nocent-owner gag! That clears your title 
and cuts out any incumbrances that 
happened since whenever the Restoration 
was. 

“Voila!” sang Antoine, stalking up and 
down the floor and laughing like a boy. 
“The mortgage, it is pouf! The money was 
loaned on property that belonged to no 
one! 

Smiley did some rapid figuring. 

“Ten thousand for expenses, sixteen 
thousend to the government, and ten thou- 
sand to the Count—thirty-six thousand in 
all for an estate worth a hundred and 
twenty thousand!” 

“Voila!” exclaimed Antoine. “I shall be 
rich in France! I shall be a millionaire!” 

Ben Smiley looked at his figures thought- 


fully. “It’s ashame to pay all that money 
to the Count!” he thought. 
Vv 


OMIC opera for mine,” insisted the 
silk-hatted Smiley as he stood at the 
curb in front of the Hotel of the Seven Seas. 
“Grand opera makes me sad and the 
Moulin Rouge makes me ashamed of 


myself.” 

“It is only innocent fun,” laughed 
Antoine; ‘‘but you shall have comic opera. 
The Merry Widow is at the Apollo.” 

“Me for that,”’ accepted Smiley; and he 
turned to the boy with the hundred brass 
buttons and told him to call a taxi. 

ig brown limousine stopped just in 
front of them. On the driver’s seat were 
a chauffeur, with a kinky mustache, and a 
footman, with mustaches like bunches of 
celery. The footman jumped dewn. He 
was proud in his brown livery, more proud 
than ever—for he had three excessively 


ones that had long been absent. 
opened the door. 

A huge man in an opera hat and a wide 
velvet collar clambered down sidewise. He 
had an enormous face and the smallest 
mustache it was possible to grow. 

“The Count!” observed Smiley, touch- 


He 


| ing Antoine’s elbow as De Grassepompeaux 


strode into the hotel, preceded by the 
footman with the celery mustaches. 
Antoine did not hear him. He was 


doffing his silk hat and bowing profoundly 
to the charming mademoiselle in the limou- 
sine; but she was looking coldly out of the 
other window. 

The concierge of the hotel, who was an 
Italian and looked like a German, but 
spoke English like an Irishman, came 


| bustling out. 


“Beg pardon, sir,” he said to Antoine. 
“You have a visitor.” He straightened his 
shoulders. He expanded his chest. He 
stiffened his neck. ‘“‘Monsieur le Comte 
Gruyére de Grassepompeaux.” 

Antoine bowed profoundly to the lad 
the limousine, who was still looking coldly 
out of the opposite window, and hurried 
into the hotel, followed by the speculating 
Ben Smiley. 

“Ah, my dear Count!” cried Antoine, 
rushing forward in the gray salon with 


outstretched hand. 


The Count threw back his velvet-collared 
coat to display the broad front of his new 
evening shirt. 

“‘Cochon!"’ Ke hissed. “I- repudiate our 
agreement! I refuse to complete the sale 
of the Chateau Blanchesang! You are the 
ge of the Ch&telet Poivrade, of New 

fork! You would conduct a café in the 
chateau of the Marquis!” 

Antoine bristled. The fact that he was 
bourgeois had been considerably driven out 
of him in America- and he had just been 
called a pig! 

“Cochon | !”’ he hissed in return. 

“What did he say?”’ demanded the ever- 
attentive Smiley. 

“He has the goods on us,” frowningly 
stated Antoine. “He knows of the 
roadhouse.” 

“Well, what’s he goin 
Smiley gruffly challen 

“He will not com 


to do about it?” 
aon the sale of the 


property,” explained Sutetes: and, finding 


the Count glaring ferociously at him, he 
glared ferociously back. 

Ben Smiley studied the situation thought- 
fully. The Count wore new patent-leather 

umps; his white evening tie was fresh 
rom the shop; his gloves had never before 
been stretched. 

“Tell him to give back the money,” 
directed Smiley. 

“But no!” protested Antoine. 
want the money. 

“He hasn’ t a cent of it left,’ 4 ” chuckled 
Smiley. “‘Look how new he is! 

The eyes of Antoine softened. ‘He smiled 
suavely. 

“Monsieur le Comte is quite right,” he 
admitted. “It was my intention to open a 
café in the ancient chateau of the Marquis 
de Blanchesang; but if Monsieur le Comte 
objects we shall dismiss the affair. Monsieur 
will return the twenty thousand francs.” 

The Count swelled with indignation. 

“No!” he cried. “You have deceived 
me! You forfeit the money!” 

The Count, having delivered his ulti- 
matum, stalked out. Antoine turned to 
Ben Smiley with snapping eyes. 

“Voila!” he said. “I am finished! The 
beans have been spilled!” 

“Oh, buck up!” remonstrated Smiley. 
“It’s the Count who has spilled the beans. 
Here’s where we save money.” 


“T do not 


Vv 


HERE was intense consternation in the 

chateau of Monsieur le Comte Gruyére 
de Grassepompeaux. The government had 
served notice that it intended to set aside 
the Count’s fraudulent title to the estate of 
the late Marquis de Blanchesang! The 
Count rang every bell in the house; and 
when mustaches came in answer he sent 
them away. 

Lucien Lafaim, immediately on learning 
the cause of the excitement, hurried down 
to his friend Francois in the kitchen, and to- 
gether they hastily mixed absinthe frappés 
of double strength. 

Thick Emilie, forever scrubbing the back 
steps, left her pail on the landing for kinky- 
mustached Henri to step into presently, 
and running into the garden looked at the 
ch&teau. 

Philippe, the butler, with the naturally 
curly mustaches, remembering the last 
turmoil and having gained wisdom by 
experience, rang the cracked chateau bell; 
and the four workmen at once brought out 
the hose reel. 

The gardener, with the celery mustaches, 
however, was bound there should be no 
awkwardness this time. He had been 
thinking, and he already had a nozzle 
screwed on each end of the hose! 

The Count had also been thinking. He 
grasped the telephone to talk with his 
advocate; but before he did so he took the 
precaution of sending Henri to that 
gentleman with a note requesting him to 
call at once. He was still patiently pleading 
‘"Ello!” into the transmitter when his 
lawyer arrived. 

“Tt is very simple, monsieur,” explained 
the advocate from beneath his tapering 
mustache. “‘ Monsieur le Comte has but to 
pay the eighty thousand francs the Marquis 
should have paid to the government and he 
will have no more trouble.” 

“Is there no other solution?” inquired 
the Count with contempt. 

Theadvocatetapped his nose significantly 
and smiled. 

“Perhaps if monsieur will spend forty or 
fifty thousand frances he may be able to 
prove by the records that the ancient Mar- 
quis did pay the price to the government 
at thé time of the Restoration. 

“Fifty thousand franes!"’ gasped the 
Count, feeling nervously for his mustache 
but losing it in the fold of his lip. “Very 
well, Monsieur l’Avocat. You must secure 
me the money.” 

Monsieur l’Avocat rose and bowed 
courteously; then he put on his hat. 

“You flatter me!”’ he replied, and was 
gone. 

vr 

fp ero wasexcitement and surprisein the 

chateau of Monsieur le Comte Gruyére 
de Grassepompeaux. The gardener, with 
the celery mustaches, saw Antoine Poivrade 
and Ben Smiley and an architect, with up- 
pointed mustaches, taking measurements 
about the grounds of the Chateau Blanche- 
sang. Twenty minutes later he observed 
that they were still at it. Half an hour 




















This Fashion Book 





A Postal brings this book to you by re- 
turn mail—Ask for Catalogue No. 58 G 


Big Values for *1% 


26902. A Chic Waist of sheer white Lingerie. Front has 
full length clusters of pin tucks and insertions of shadow 
Val. lace. Im the ceater the waist is 
daintily embroidered in self color 
with Grecian embroidered edge oa o 
set over an insert of colored 


























voile which is trimmed with 
chet buttons. The Robes 
pierre collar and the cuffs on 


the three-quarter sleeves are of ~ 
colored voile and white embroidery 
Short tucks finish each shoulder in 
front and the back is designe dy ith 
six Sastess of pin tucks. Faste 

invisibly in front. Comes in 
white with Nelrose or 
Copenhagen Blue 


Your Money 
Refunded 
If We Fail to 


Please You 







26901 
w 


ili 


sheer 


washal je. ile with 
front en.iqodered in 
self color. Down front 


are insertions of crochet 
lace, tucks to yoke depth 
and two full leagth tucks 
Fastens invisibly Collar 
is of white voile embwoidered in 
contrasting color and trimmed 
with panel of voileto match em- 
broidery. Cuffs which finish the 
S ree er uarter tucked sleeves are 


tored voile. Back of waist 
a clust ters of tucks. Comes in 
white trimmed with Nelrose or 
Copenhagen Mue. Sizes 32 to 


44 bus 


E ; Ch 
$3 a a anges $1 


46005. Pretty Summer 
Frock otf er striped 
Lawn. Bac k ‘ts plain and 
the dress fastens in the 
front 





buttons 

stripe. it is tr 

tailored loops of satin in 
front. Collar ts of em 
broklers te voile with 
(recian Moped em 

broidere ige. Three 
guarter length sleeve 
with wh euitrondered 
cuffs to match collar 

Waist is ~—. te _ 
pla gored 


sk 
ai or-stitk hed helt A self 

teria Skirt is fin 
ist ed with a deep hem 


Dress can be furnished 
in black and white, blue 
and white, or lavender 


— —, ae Sizes 


skit Sa Fa chen, 
Pua by ce" “$1 


We Pay Ail Mail or 
Express Charges 
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| and so reported to the Count. 
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later he discovered that they had not yet | 
left. After pondering deeply over the 
matter he decided that this was unusual 
The Count | 
immediately flew into a rage and ordered 
the interlopers off the place. 

“Beg pardon, Monsieur le Comte,” 
sponded Antoine pleasantly. “It is you 
who are the trespasser. his estate be- 
longs now to Antoine Poivrade!” 


re- 


“Tm ible!”’ cried the Count. 
“Quite the fact!” exulted Antoine. “The 
authorities, after your refusal to pay, 


accepted my contract of option with you as 
first claim to complete the ownership of the 
property, and I have bought it for eighty 
thousand francs.” 

“Then you will pay me the balance of 
our contract!” the Count spluttered in a 
rage. 

“But, no,” gently refused Antoine. “My 
title dates from the Restoration, and there 
are no claims of any sort against it— except 
the mortgage I am now putting on it for the 
payment to Monsieur Ben Smiley for his 
share in the transaction.” Antoine paused 
and raised himself four times to his toes in a 
posture of great complacency. “We are 
ninety thousand dollars—four hundred and 
fifty thousand francs—‘to the good,’ as we 
say in America, Monsieur le Comte!” 


American Textbooks 


OME weeks ago an article appeared in 
these columns under the heading, Expen- 
sive Free Education, in which Mr. Edwin 
R. Wright, president of the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Labor, compared the prices of Amer- 
ican and Canyjan schoolbooks in such a 
manner as to gi¥e the impression that par- 
ents in the Province of Ontario can buy 
elementary textbooks for their children, 
equal in every respect to those sold in the 
United States, at very much lower prices. 
Mr. Wright specifically instanced a 
primer, used in the schools of Ontario, 
which is sold at the modest price of four 
cents, and compared it with an American 
primer that costs twenty-five cents. The 
Canadian book was prepared under the 
supervision of the provincial government 
and is published by a Toronto merchant. 
On the face of it, here is a rather startling 
discrepancy in price; but it becomes less 
and less startling as the facts surrounding 
the two books are examined. A twenty- 
five-cent American primer and the four- 
cent Canadian book were laid side by side 
and carefully inspected. The former is the 
larger book. It contains more paper and 
forty more pages than the latter. The paper 
stock used is of a s grade; the binding 
is more substantial, the illustrations are 
better drawn and are more beautifully re- 
nt an Still, at first blush, the Canadian 
k appears the better money's worth. 
Experts who have examined the Cana- 
dian k say that the mechanical cost of 
producing it would be in the neighborhood 
of seven cents. This means that if the elec- 
trotype plates were turned over to a pub- 
lisher he would have to spend that amount 
on paper, presswork and binding. Why, 
then, does the Toronto merchant sell the 
book at four cents? Presumably, because 
he thinks it good advertising and because 
he values the pene Sat grows out of 
supplying an official 
ere is another fact of prime importance: 
Before the book was turned over to the 
publisher it had cost the provincial govern- 
ment, for writing, editing, illustration and 
the making of plates, upward of eight thou- 
sand dollars. The people of Ontario paid 
this eight thousand dollars; but, like the 
drummer’s spring suit, it did not appear in 
the bill. Divide this amount up among an 


edition of one huydred thousand primers , 


and you have each little book saddled with 
an invisible charge of eight cents that some- 
body has paid in taxes. The farther the 


| comparison of the two books is pursued, 


the more the apparent price-discrepancy 
dwindles. 

American schoolbook publishers feel 
that some statements in the article in ques- 
tion reflect unfairly on their business. They 
particularly resent the statement that it 
would be possible to save American parents 
millions of dollars annually by having the 
Government go into the schoolbook busi- 
ness. They assert that our total annual ex- 
penditure for textbooks is only about twelve 
million dollars, and that this sum is divided 
among more than sixty competing concerns. 
In justice to these publishing houses, THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post is glad to present 
their side of the question. 











Onions without the “Sting” 


Have you abstained from eating onions on ac- 
count of the sting and pungent odor? Mow 
you can eat this wholesome vegetable in any form, 
raw or cooked, and you'll enjoy every mouthful. 


Texas Bermuda Onions 


This superior variety is mild, sweet and crisp 
without that strong onion flavor. It leaves no 
unpleasant taste or odor on the breath. Eat them 
raw as you would any fruit. Their delicate 
Havor and deliciousness will make you want on/y 
‘yr . , 

Texas Bermuda Onions when you go to your grocer’s. 


Texas Onions owe their delicious mildness to 
the perfect conditions under which they are 
grown. Great irrigation plants supply just 
the required amount of pure water. Generous 
Southern ‘Texas sunshine, clean soil and skilled 
truck gardeners do the rest. 











Planked Steak, Parker House Style 








Thee steak should be cut about an inch and a quarter thick Wipe care ef ulty with a dams 
I ay @ hes lvenes. wen ¢ led of rubbed over with a bic 4 fat. Cook the ete 
about eight minutes, turning four of five times the stea sal plas 
hed potato arc aad the edg f th plank Set four vk ed Tessas Bermud 
© steak Br mh over the edges of the potato and th neon th 1 
of an eag, beaten and dilute pr vys Li! mile and eet the plank inte a heat nt ”" 
ad reheat the wown the edges the onions, and finish cooking the steak. Ren 


from the oven "Sour 6 er a brown wu +4 sauce Serve at once 


The wholesomeness and economy of Texas Bermuda 
Onions places them at the head of the daily menu. The 
natives of the Bermuda Islands subsist almost wholly upon 
this variety of onion. 


A Pound Box of Texas 


Bermuda Onions | 





In order that everyone may try Texas Bermuda Onions at small / 
this Association has arranged to send a full pound / Texas 
a Association 


By Parcel Post for 10 cents ./ 
Ad Soutnern 
expense, 
od Truck Growers 
Simply fill out the coupon and mail it today f San Antonie, Texas 


_ 
* 
* 
package by Parcel Post upon the receipt of 10 cents in coin Z 
or stamps. 
od , ; 
* | 1 


with this 


Southern Texas Truck Growers _ L cantare 
Association f tedemi ts 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS f 
Order Texas Bermuda Onions / 
from Your Grocer f 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 
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This Machine 
Tells Mileage 


which runs night 
in our department for research 


Here is a machine 
and day 
ind experiment 

its entire purpose is to wear out tires, 
under actual road conditions 

It is wearing out four tires all the 
time, while a meter records the mile 
aye 

For years and years we have kept this 
machine employed in this costly way 


But this is what we get 


New Conditions 


\ few 
little about building tires for automo 


years ago men knew very 


biles. Bicycle experience was not very 


helpful 


Here were new conditions—strenuous 


onditions. Some makers failed to meet 
them. Some met them better than we 
did, and for a time they led 

Then we brought 
here And to 


machine was built 


scores of experts 


prove their ideas this 


And that machine is one great reason 


why (soodvears lead today. 


What’s Best? 


That machine is the final answer to, 


Which way is the best? 

We have compared on it, by metered 
mileage, 240 formulas and fabrics. 

We compared various grades of ma 
terial, and always found that the cost- 
liest were best 

We compared methods and processes 
rival tires 
And always by metered 


new ideas. We compared 
with our own 
mileage. 


Whatever proved best we adopted. 


When anything else proved better, we 


adopted that. 


After years and years of these accurate 


tests we learned how to best build tires. 
And the meters on cars told users what 
this machine told us. 

Then the demand for these tires grew 
and grew, until they outsold every other 


$100,000 Yearly 


We still maintain this research depart 
ment. Scores of experts — mostly technical 
work there all the time. 
Here we still spend $100,000 yearly 
But that 
means now about five cents per tire. 


graduates 


just to watch and better tires. 


Think of that machine running night 
and day. Think of half a hundred men 
searching all the time for ways to make 
tires better. 

Can you suppose that any other maker 
will ever find a way to excel us? 

Can you imagine a time when these 
tires, which now lead, will be forced into 


second plac er 

















This Machine 
Adds Mileage 


Here is the tire building machine 
which has added immensely to the 
mileage of Goodyear tires. It is our in 


vention, controlled by our patents. 

It stretches and lays the fabric so 
that every inch of 
exactly equal tension. 


every layer gets 


Before this invention tires were 


made by hand. 


Some parts of some 
layers were stretched harder than 
others. And those bore the brunt of 
strains. 


Now every part of every layer bears 
its share of strain. Every inch of 
fabric and rubber contributes to tire 
strength. 


How No-Rim-Cut Tires 
Are Made 


There are other machines which we 
never show. They make those bands of 
braided wires used in No-Rim-Cut tires. 

Years ago tire makers knew that this 
type of tire was desirable. They knew 
that rim-cut damage wrecked 
one-fourth of all the clincher tires 

But the rim-cutting 
proved unsatisfactory. So they 
to the hooked-base tire. 


Then Came This 


Then came this machine for braiding 
wire, to make an unstretchable tire base. 


about 


ways to end 
clung 
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Now six flat bands of these braided 
wires are vulcanized into our tire bas« 
126 piano wires. 

That made the hooked base unneces 
sary. The tire is held on because the base 
is unstretchable. 
rim-flange. 


It cannot get over the 


So your removable rim flanges are now 
set to curve outward, when you use No 
Rim-Cut tires. The tire, when wholly or 
partly deflated, rests on a rounded edge 

This invention has ended rim-cutting 
for every man who adopts these tires. 


We Control Them 


, No-Rim-Cut tires wiped out completely 
the largest single item in one’s tire up- 
keep. Statistics show that 23 per cent 
of all old-type tires become rim-cut 

Then these tires were made 10 per cent 
oversize. And that, with the average car, 
adds 25 per cent to the tire mileage. 

These enormous savings brought an 
avalanche of trade to the-tise which we 
control. In very short order these tires 
outsold every other tire in existence. 

This one invention has saved motor 
car owners a great many million dollars 
It has almost cut tire bills in two. 
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| No-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 

















This is Why We 
Double-Cure 


Goodyear tires, at much extra cost, 
are always double-cured 


That means that the casing is partly 
cured. Then the tread is wrapped on 
and the whole tire cured to a finish 


his is the reason 


The tire at the tread is twice as thick 
as it is on either side. So a single 
cure, with the tread attached, fails to 
properly vulcanize the part under the 
tread 


Very Costly 


Our double-cure wrapped tread process 
is the most expensive used. The usual 
process would save us about 50 cents per 
tire. On this year's probable output that 
would mean nearly a million dollars 

But that extra million cuts your tire 
bills—perhaps 10 per cent. 

So in this—as in all things else — we 
spend every cent which by mileage tests 
shows less tire expense 


Why Goodyears Cost So Little 


Despite these extras,Good year tires cost 
about the same as other standard tires 

Even No-Rim-Cut tires, withthe braided 
wires and the 10 per cent oversiz 

This is how it happens 


Making Cost 


We make more tires, by long odds, 
than any other plant in the world. So 
our overhead cost should be lowest 

Our equipment ts new and modern 
The larger part of our factory was built 
and equipped within the past two years 

Our efficiency experts are capable 
Our capital cost is extremely low. Our 
sales this year will probably exceed four 
times our capital stock 

Our produc tion cost is doubtless the 
lowest that exists, type and worth con 
sidered 


Our Profit 


Then our average profit last year was 
exactly $2.90 per tire, figuring nothing 
for interest on millions of capital invested. 

Goodyear tires sell all the way from 


$15.55 to $104.95, according to type and 
size. Our average profit was $2.90 per 
tire, all of these sizes considered 


That's why vou get all these extra 
features at the price of a Goodyear tire 
That's why your mileage cost runs low 


Nearly all that you pay for a Good 
year tire goes into actual value. And 
that’s the biggest reason that exists for 
(,oodyear popularity 








Always a Reason 
for Supremacy 


With every leader in every line, there’s a reason 
for supremacy. In tires, the only reason possible is, 


lowest cost per mile. 


Men meter mileage nowadays. They are watch- 
ing tire expense. It is under these conditions—mark 
you — that Goodyear tires so far outsold the rest. 


Once at Bottom 


(Goodyear tires once held a lowly place 
In 1905— our sixth year of tire making 
three of our rivals sold 70 times our 
output 

But in 1906 (Goodyear tires broke 
every endurance record, as measured by 
cost of replacement 


From that time on, our sales have 
multiplied. And last year's increase was 
125 per cent 

The largest-selling tire in the world 
today is the Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire 


2,100,000 Out 


Over 2,100,000 Goodyear tires have 
now gone into usé They have been 
tested, no doubt, on not less than 300,000 


cars 


The present verdict is based on all 
that experience And every man knows 
that such an army of users cannot be 
mistaken 


More Goodyear tires have been sold 
in the past 12 months than in the pr 
vious 12 years put together. Which also 
shows what these tests are doing 


On New Cars 


For this year, 107 of the leading motor 
car makers have contracted for Goodyear 
tires 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
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Their contracts call for 890,680 tires 
enough to equip 222,670 cars. Think 
what a percentage that means of the 
1913 models 


These contracts come from men who 
know tires better than any user They 
have watched and compared them on 
countless cars 

And they come from men who are 
doing their best-—for the good of the 


industry —to cut down upkeep cost 


Who is Wrong? 


Either the man who uses Goodyears is 


wrong, or the man who doesn't 
Let's weigh the evidence 


The man who uses No-Rim-Cut tires 


saves rim-cutting—that we know. The 
10 per cent oversize must increase mik 
age. Nothing can be suret 


Those visible features insure an econ 


omy of very large proportior 


Then these tires, on sheer merit —in 
the test of time—have jumped from 


bottom place to the top 


They have done this in these days 


of odometers, when men are watching 
mileage 

If Goodyear tires are not the best, 
hundreds of thousand of user ire 
wrong, and 107 car maker 

The way to know is to make a test, 
as other men have don Tie ivings 
are not petty They ar foo tng to 


overlook 


And if we have so greatly reduced tire 
expense, it is due to yourself that ou 
know it 


Write for the Goodyear Tire Book — 
14th-year edition. It tells all known 


ways to economize on tires. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


1065) 
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in answering her questions. 


Outside of the incalculable increase in 
your own efficiency and convenience, the 
financial result of the Dictaphone system 
is that you save the cost of the stamp on 
every letter that goes out of your office. 


“ YOUR DAY'S WORK "—« book we should like to send you. 
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—the telephone and the 


ICTAPAVNE 


(REGISTERED) 
The Dictaphone saves every minute your stenographer now spends 
in taking shorthand notes; every minute you spend in waiting for 
your stenographer; in holding your dictation down to her speed; 


Demonstration by appointment in your 
own office on your own work. Reach for 
yourtelephoneand call up “The Dictaphone.” 

If you don’t find that address in your 
telephone directory, write to the nearest 
address below. 











THE DICTAPHONE, 158 Woolworth Bldg., New York 
(Columbia Graphophone C. , Sole Distributors) 


Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, 
lLoewver, Detroit, Hartford, Indianapolis, Kansas C ity, Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, 
Minneapolis, Montreal, New Haven, New Orleans, New York, Omaha, Philadelphia, 
Puteburgh, Portland, Me., Portland, Ore., Providence, Rochester, San Francisco, Scran- 
ton, Seattle, Spokane, Springfield, St. Loui«, St. Paul, Terre Haute, Toledo, Washington, 
Wilmington, Vancouver, Winnipeg. Canadian Headquarters, McKinnon Bidg., Toronto Trade Mark 
The Dk taphone ts distinguished from the ordinary ‘ ‘dictating machine’ by this man-at-the-desk trade mark 


























IY, W73 UX 


Athletic 


Union Suit 


Licensed Under 
Klosed-Krotch Patents 


The perfection of summer under- 
wear comfort. Crotch is closed 
as in a pair of drawers. No 
edges or surplus material 

to draw and unitate the 

skin. Front and rear 

openings separate. 

Can't gap in the seat. 

Made of best matenals. 

Light, airy, roomy. The 

only garment of this style 
hcensed under the Klosed- i} 
Krotch patents. $1 up. } 
If not camed by your dealer, : 


he can secure from us. 


Other furnishings bearing the \ 





WilsorCores 


mark of quality include 
Shirts, Gloves, Hosiery, /~ 
Suspenders, Neckwear, / 
Handkerchiefs, etc. 


528-536 So. 5th Ave. 
Chicago 


For over half a century 
the name 


Wilsor Ceres 


on men’s furnishings 
has been assurance of 


highest quality. 





April 19, 1915 


| THE WRONG SIDE OF THE 
COUNTER 


“Please to meet ye,”’ said Mrs. Moore; 
but she looked as if she hated us and her 
eyes followed us suspiciously as we climbed 
upward. There were three stairways, and 
we were breathless when we got to the top 
story. 

“Never mind,” gasped Marian; “the 
farther away from Mrs. Moore the better.” 

Our room was, maybe, fourteen by six- 
teen. It had a folding double bed, a couch, 
| a bureau, washstand, tiny table, one chair 

and one small closet. There were hooks on 
one wall covered by a sheet, where we were 
to hang whatever we couldn’t squeeze into 
the closet and bureau. 
“East light,”’ said Marian; “‘that will be 
nice for Sundays.” 
“But where can we put our trunks, espe- 
| cially after the folding bed’s down?” I said. 
“We'll have to make her take the table 
| out, and we'll use one of the trunks as a 
table,” Marian replied. ‘‘We could put 
them on end as some of the girls do; but 
that’s inconvenient.” 
| Nettie had thrown herself on the couch. 

“It’s a very nice room,” she murmured 
wearily. 

“And very cheap,” Marian said. “I’ve 
| learned enough of city prices to know this 
is a wonderful bargain—three seventy-five 
a week—that’s one twenty-five for each 
of us. 

“Grand, Marian!” I applauded. 

“The girl who has the next room says 
this is cold in winter though,” Marian 
confessed. ‘‘ However, we might find some- 
thing better by then; and, anyway, we'll 
not be in our room much more than to 
sleep.” 

“Point is to save money,”’ I said. 

“The girl next door has put me on to 
several things,” said Marian. ‘“‘When I 
first got here Mrs. Moore eyed me as if she 
thought I’d come to steal the front door. 
When she told me the price of the room and 
I had asked about sheets and towels, and 
where the bathroom was, and had said I'd 
take it, she asked me for my whole life 
history. I soon made her mind easy about 
references, showed her my letters, told her 
| who I was going to work for, and all that. 
‘Then,’ saysshe, ‘I allow nolight housekeep- 
ing.’ ‘Sure,’ I said. ‘I like good meals at a 
restaurant—and I couldn’t cook if I tried.” 
She acted as if I hadn’t said a word, and 
went on: ‘It won’t do no good to come 
round to tell me your doctor has ordered a 
pint of milk in the morning—I know just 
what that means. Similar, I ain't going 
to have no one wasting my soap and hot 
water doing laundry work.’ ‘Oh, all 
right,’ I said. ‘I’m making a good salary 
and don’t have to cook and wash for 
myself. I’m not suspicious by nature, but 
I stuff my keyhole, lock my trunks and 
expect people to take my word.’ And to 
that says she: ‘Oh, well, I don’t take no 
stock in words! I'll see how we get along, 
and if I don’t like you—and if the gas bill 
jumps up—out you go!’” 








Outwitting the Enemy 


| There was a faint smile on Nettie’s tired, 
pretty face, and Marian went on with her 


story: 

Phe girl next door told me how Mrs. 
Moore puts putty in the gasjet to keep the 
flame down, and she showed me how to dig 
it out with a hairpin. This girl has a little 
dinky kind of holder that fits over the gas- 
jet and she cooks things on that; but you 
must be careful to cook things that don’t 
smell. Nettie, if we ever fry anything we 
must get you to sing loud, so Mrs. Moore 
won't hear the sputtering.” 

“Does she listen at the keyhole?” 

“TI should just think she did—she 
listened at mine last night. She wears felt 
slippers and comes up like a cat, but the 
stairs creak a little and you know I’ve quick 
ears. I said some Bible verses loud and 
reverently; and then I began to say my 
prayers—-and I prayed for her!” 

ettie laughed and Marian continued: 

“T’ve been put on toall thelittleschemes. 
You must cover up the transom so she 
can’t look through; and if you wash out 
things in the bathroom you must do it like 
lightning and only a couple of pieces at a 
time—and wring them dry and put them 
| in your laundry bag and tie it round your 


a | waistinside. For she’s always lying in wait 





(Continued from Page 5) 


in the hall to catch you breaking her rules — 
and then out you go! It’s terribly slow 
work heating an iron, but it can be done 
only Heaven help you if she knocks at the 
door, for ironing things are not easy to put 
away. We'll have a division of labor 
Esther to do the ironing, Nettie to watch 
at the door and begin singing when Mrs. 
Moore sneaks up the stairs, and me to 
hustle the things out of sight.” 

We all laughed. Almost every one likes 
a fight, I guess, and the thought of pitting 
our wits against Mrs. Moore’s did us good. 

We made all sorts of schemes to cir- 
cumvent her, every one of which we carried 
out later. Nettie thought it would be 
<7 to have supper in our rooms. She 

ad a big handbag and she could hide lots 
of food in it. The top tray of her trunk 
could be the kitchen. Marian said she 
would sometimes take a shirtwaist to the 
laundry and then save the paper and the 
bill. Then she would make a dummy par- 
cel, roughly wrapped, and carry it out osten- 
tatiously, returning a few minutes later with 
the outside layer P ucked off, and a smooth 
wrapping and bill in sight. 

Poor Mrs. Moore! It was a tussle for 
life between her and her roomers. She had 
to economize on gas and fuel; and light 
housekeeping certainly makes the rooms 
run down and attracts mice. The roomers 
had to make the best of their opportunities 
to lower the high cost of living. It differed 
from the fight of big — only in the 
end, not the means. fe had to be petty 
because we were dealing with petty results 
It was all mighty different from my board- 
ing days with Mrs. Jackson, who used to 
mend my clothes and often slipped into my 
drawer a pair of new stockings or some other 
article of clothing that she thought I’d not 
know had been given me. ‘ 


In the Beginners’ Room 


Next morning Marian took us through 
the side entrance of a great department 
store and into the presence of the shoe- 
buyer, who was a great friend of Billy 
Burrows. Marian left us, and he took us 
to the superintendent. This kept us from 
having to wait in line like the other appli- 
cants, and it assured the superintendent 
that we were vouched for as to character 
and maybe as to intelligence. I felt a little 
mean at getting in ahead of those other 
girls, some of whom had been waiting for a 
long time; but when you've been in the 
working world for a long while you lose 
most of your altruistic notions. You 
thank goodness for any pull you've got and 
you watch out for your own advantage. 
You help the other girls along when you 
can, but not usually at your own expense. 

The superintendent asked us whether we 
had had previous experience and for how 
long, and whether we had been through 
high school, and various other questions 
that would give him a line on our ability. 
All the time he eyed us keenly, looking at 
our clothes, watching our very gestures. A 
man like that can see right through puffs 
and rats into your gray matter, and he 
knows from the way you stand about how 
much your muscles have in them. Finally 
he asked us whether we had any prefer- 
ence as to any particular department, and 
we said we hadn’t, but that we would like 
to be together if we could. 

He smiled at that and said he thought 
he’d be able to put us in the same section, 
but that he fancied we’d be too busy even 
to look at each other. Then he said we 
could serve in the trimmings section, begin- 
ning at eight dollars a week. He saw that 
we were given a book of rules—it had over 
a hundred pages in it—and sent us up to 
the inners’ room on the top floor. This 
was full of people, mostly boys and girls, 
and was presided over by a cross old 
woman, who was to teach us courtesy to 
customers as well as a good many other 
things in connection with the store. We 
were shown some things we already knew, 
such as how to make out sales record slips 
and how to make out charge accounts, ex- 
press checks and C. O. D. checks—about 
ten in all; but we were not so much im- 
pressed by the technical instruction as by 
the lecture on manners. We were told that 
we must always be considerate and not prej- 
udiced against a customer because she was 
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Oakland 


“THE CAR WITH A CONSCIENCE” 


See the Oakland before 
you buy any car. 


Go over each model 
carefully. 


Notice every item, how- 
ever small. 


Examine the unit power 
plant. Have its advan- 
tages explained to you. 
Find out why this con- 
struction insures perfect 
alignment. Hear why 
perfect alignment means 
the elimination of fric- 
tion and why the elimi- 
nation of friction means 
longer life toa car. These 
are vital things to a pro- 
spective purchaser. 


Examine every mechan- 
ical feature in Oakland 
cars. The Oakland chas- 
sis represents extreme 
simplicity—extreme sim- 
plicity means maximum 
accessibility —couple 
these and you have guar- 
anteed efficiency. The 
“troubleless” car is the 
simple, accessible car. 
Don’t forget that. 


We claim maximum 
beauty for the bodies and 
maximum mechanical 
efficiency for the chassis, 
but, these claims we want 
you, the buyer, to confirm 
by such tests and exam- 
inations as shall be satis- 
factory to you. 


Tous, this seems to be the 
fairest way of presenting 
a product to you. 


Clever phrases do not 
make serviceable cars. 
Beautiful illustrations do 
notalways make beautiful 
cars. 


The beauty and mechan- 
ical perfection, we claim 
for Oakland cars, we want 
you to prove. 


Oakland cars are presented 
in a variety of bodies and 
horse power ratings. Four 
and six cylinder types. 
Models 35, 42, and 6-60. 
The range is wide—em- 
bracing the wants of every 
probable purchaser. 


Models 42 and 6-60 are 
equipped with the Delco 
electric starting, lighting 
and ignition system. 


Prices, $1000 to $3000. 


Send for catalog and the 
booklets “The Oakland 
— Your Car and Why” 
and “What the Car witha 
Conscience Stands For.” 


Oakland Motor Car Co. 


138 Oakland Boulevard 
Pontiac, Michigan 
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not stylish. We must always be amiable | 


and interesting. We were not crudely told, 
“Make your customers buy!” but we were 
asked to draw them out and give helpful 
suggestions. 

At noon we were allowed to go to the 
cafeteria on the top floor for lunch. To 
our satisfaction we found plenty of nour- 
ishing food there, the highest price of any- 
thing being five cents. Nettie was too 
dispirited to care about this advantage; 
but, with my new desire to save, I was 
already interested in what I could do to 
reduce my board bill. 

After our lunch we studied the book of 
rules. The managers had thought of 


pretty nearly everything under the sun, | 


and I guess that was why the store was 


such a success. What they meant was get | 


business; but they said that very smoothly. 
They told us we must be clean and neat in | 
appearance, avoiding extravagance and | 
| display. We were to wear black skirts 


always, and from the middle of March to 


| the middle of October shirtwaists in white | 
or in white with black stripes or dots, or | 
| black shirtwaists with white stripes or 
| dots, or light écru pongee waists. From 


the middle of October to the middle of 
March black waists with white or colored 
neckbands were preferred, but white would 
be allowed. Sleeves had to be long. I 
sighed when I thought of my pretty colored 


| waists! Nettie was struck even more than 


I with their insistence on good manners. 


“Why, they train you as if you were | 


going to be presented at court!” she said. | 


“They want you to call each other ‘ Miss’ | 


and to avoid acts of familiarity; and you 
must not shout, or chew gum, or say 
‘busy’—because it sounds rude. You 
must not hum or sing—and how shall I 
remember that! You must not visit with 
your friends. When you speak to cus- 
tomers you have to say ‘Madam’ and 
not ‘Lady,’ and you must not say ‘My 
dear’ to them. Who wants to? You 
must say ‘We’ in speaking of the stock— 
‘We have that article.’ And you must 
say ‘apartment’ instead of ‘flat’; and 
you mustn’t say ‘department’ in speak- 
ing of a section, for some people are prej- 
udiced against department stores. You 
must always be patient with them and 
cheerful, and you must not be languid in 
the summertime. You mustn’t be haughty, 


| insolent, indifferent or sarcastic; or have a 


condescending air, or cold reserve, or an 


| unpleasant tone of voice or a quarrelsome 


way. Why, this place must be a little nest 
of saints! They can’t be so heavenly from 
eight to five-thirty!" 


Being a Lady by Rule 


We found when we began work next 
day, however, that the courteous ideal of 
the house was consistently carried out by 
the one especially if they were 
being watched by an older saleswoman or 
by a section manager or assistant. Any 
little incipient row was put out of business 
before a customer had time to see it. 
Things went on behind the scenes, of 


| course; but we did show a lovely front. It 


is a surprising fact that raw girls who, up 
in the locker rooms or rest rooms, would 
say rude or vulgar things or have a hostile 
or unpleasant manner could go down to 
their own counters and act like ladies. 
Human nature is a queer thing; some raw 
girls were simply made over by being forced 
to live up to the rules and by seeing dainty 
things and noting the voices and manners 
of rich women. Other girls who could 
make just as good sales—and you'd think 
had just as much intelligence—would put 
off their good manners at the end of the 
day just as if they were clothes. 

Every day we reached the store at eight 
o’clock and went straight up to the cloak- 
room, which was not necessarily en the 
same floor as our work; then we registered 
at the time clock. Some of the girls who 
were late broke the rules and registered 
with their wraps on. We went down to our 
section and dusted the shelves and arranged 
the stock; and then the day began, with 
its countless customers, countless ques- 
tions and answers, and measuring off bands 
of trimming by the yard. In my day I’ve 
sold enough miles of it to take me to 
Europe and back if I could have walked 
on it. Nettie and I had a nice head sales- 
woman over us. She could afford to be— 
getting twenty-four dollars a week; but I 

ave learned that, no matter how much 


money you have, you can use a little more. 
Nettie made her first blunder that morn- 
ing. There was a little lull in business and | 
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The Rumely 


Automatic Electric Lighting Plant 


is the easy way to light your home 


It furnishes safe, clean, handy light and cheaper than the 
metered kind. It's more than a lighting plant—it's a power 
plant — it furnishes electricity for many purposes. 

Farms, schools, churches, country homes, summer resorts, 
small f~ctories, etc., will find it very useful. 

Students of electric power will find it as interesting as a big 
power plant — it’s just like one only simpler. 


This Plant is Really Automatic 


Here's how it works: Turn on the switch — when the engine is mg. An alarm bell 
the power generator acts as a motor to start mngs continuously when fuel is low, while 
the engine. It then becomes a dynamo— storage battenes are being filled, or when the 


the storage batteries are filled—the power is engine is out of order 


transmitted to the wire. 


The oiling « 
tomatic — on 


The governor automatically primes the 


em is au- carbureter, opens and shuts the intake valve 
rune only and operates the heat coils at the start 


1642 Main Street 


We ll send complete information if you'll ask for it, Write to the address below 
Agents who want to handle this quick selling line should write at once for terms. 


RUMELY PRODUCTS CO. 


(Incorporated) 
Power-Farming Machinery 


La Porte, Indiana 

















For Dad ¥ the boys 





TeWatch thet 
Na de the Dollar 


Famous. 


37 Million Sold 


She Ingersoll watch indus- 
fry is something to be proud of 


It has provided over 3/ mi/- 
lion good watches to that 
many good people who needed 
economical time. 
Philanthropy? Po! But an 
industry dedicated to the prin- 
ciple of — 
Giving all we can for what we 
get instead of getting all we 
can forwhat we give. 





The five Ingersoll models are: 


Ingersoll Dollar Watch $100 
Ingersoll Ehipse thin modd watch for men 1.50 
Ingersoll Junior median sire thin model 200 
Ingersoll Midget Ladies and girls model 200 
Ingersoll Wrist Watch for men and women 250 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 21 Ashland Building, New York 
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LA FRANCE fit well, wear 
well and have “the look.” We 
couldn’t afford to have them 
otherwise, after all these years. 
We'll introduce you to a LA FRANCE 


dealer if you're not already acquainted; 
also furnish you with a copy of our 


Spring 1913 Style Book. 


Williams, Clark & Company 


mene 


TURIN iM ft? ’ 











377 Washington Street, Lynn, Mass. _ in Sterling (patent) Colt and White Nu-Buck. 


THE SATURDAY 


OR dress, semi-dress 

and outing wear, there's 
a LA FRANCE model, 
built for you. 


Wherever people con- 
gregateyou maybe sure that 
a goodly percentage of the 
wel women present are 


wearing LA FRANCE. 
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In No. 6474 we offer an attractive Gun Metal 


HULU 


This number also is shown 


pump, welt sole. 
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Absorbent Must be Clean 


Note How We Insure It 


Absorbent Cotton, above all else, 
must be free from germs. 

The B&B is ~ gy | sterilized — 
then tightly sealed. There are 21 
processes used to produce it. 

Then, to keep it clean, we use this 
Handy Package. 

You cut off what is needed without 
removing the roll. The rest stays 
wrapped —entirely untouched—just as 
it came from our laboratory. 


All sizes 
Home Uses 


For dressing wounds 

For absorbing discharges 

For covering salves and poultices 
For applying antiseptics 

For absorbing perspiration 

For bathing the eyes 

For applying face powder 

For filtering baby’s milk 

For corking milk bottles 





For straining liquids, etc. 


The only Cotton thus protected is 
the B & B. 

This Cotton stays aseptic. 

Soft and springy—immensely 
absorbent. e spent 25 years to 
perfect it. 

And, above all, it remains un- 
touched until the last bit is used. 

What is the use of sterilized A bsorb- 
ent if you handle and contaminate ? 

Consider this point. If you think 
it important, insist on the B & B. 


from 10 Cents Up—at Druggists 


Handy Package 


Absorbent 
Cotton 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 








EVENING POST 


she sat down on the one stool behind the 
counter. A floorman at once approached 
her and told her to get up. 

“You see,” he said, “if a customer saw 
you sitting there she might think there was 
nothing doing in the place. We've got to 
act as if business was going on all the time. 
You can’t look alert and attentive and 
anxious to please if you are sitting down.” 

All our superiors preached to us when- 

ever they saw occasion. Sometimes when 
a girl was terribly exhausted and business 
was slack she’d take a seat while a friend 
watched for the approach of the floorman, 
and her head saleswoman was kindly blind 
and busy with the stock. This rule against 
sitting down is the same in all big stores, 
and the health of thousands of women is 
injured by it and hundreds of weakly chil- 
dren are born into the world because of it. 
Of course the chairs are there, but that is 
to please the eyes of kindly philanthropists. 
Poor Nettie was one who never stood if she 
could sit. Many a time she’d lean her 
knee on the stool just to get a little relief. 
_ That first day was a long one indeed, but 
interesting. Every one in our section was 
kind to us and helped us, between sales, to 
familiarize ourselves with the stock. We 
were stimulated by the place too. I wonder 
if shoppers realize what a beautiful place a 
department store is—what wonderful tones 
of color and delicate fabrics there are every- 
where and how the artistically dressed 
windows are an education in themselves! 
When the day was over dear, good Marian 
stood outside waiting for us. e all went 
off to a restaurant and had supper, feeling 
we could be extravagant for once. 

“We must loiter,” said Marian; “for if 
we don’t allow enough time old Mother 
Moore will think we are going to cook in 
our room.” 

Over the meal she told us about her work. 

“We're awfully lucky, girls,’ she said, 
“to get anything to do at all. I had to go 
over to a typewriting company today, and 
you should have seen the girls sitting 
round and waiting for work, glad to get 
even an hour of it. I found out I was only 
being tried in my office, and when I 
proved better than the girl they had she 
was thrown out. I didn’t know it until she 
told me in the typewriting room. There 
was a mile of girls waiting to see your 
ee -and only twenty jobs, I’m 
told. The competition is fierce!” 


Earning But Not Saving 


Well, I suppose people haven’t the right 
to act as if life owed them anything. It 
doesn’t get you anywhere if you do. You 
have to put your energy on getting rid of 
your limitations as fast you can and going 
after what you want. It wasn’t long before 
we settled down. 

I found that I couldn’t save as much as 
I had hoped and have three meals a day in 
the restaurant; so we fell into the habit of 
bringing home food in our handbags, as all 
the other roomers did, stuffing up the cracks 
in the door to keep in the smell of the cook- 
ing. I brought home little bottles of cream 
and ate bread and cream for breakfast. 
The others had more meals out than I had, 
for Marian had more money, and poor 
little Nettie had all she could do to endure 
the present without thinking of saving for 
the future. Where I had onee put my mind 
on a man | now put my mind on money. I 
wan to save it—there was no ques- 
tion of making it—and invest it wisely. 
Maybe it would be the old ladies’ home for 
me—but I hoped not! 

I meant to learn stenography from 
Marian; but at first, when she had the 
time to teach me, I couldn’t take time to 
learn, for I had to look after Nettie. All 
day lorg she was so busy she couldn’t let 
her mind dwell on her troubles; but when 
night came she’d be weary physically, and 
had just enough energy left to suffer if 
some one didn’t occupy her mind. I loved 
her well enough and owed her enough to 
put by my own concerns for her sake. 
Often in the slack moments of the day 
I would plan ways of amusing her in 
the evening. Saturdays we generally had 
supper downtown and went to some cheap 
theater. Later on, when Nettie had inter- 
ests of her own and I was free, Marian was 
too occupied with her own affairs to teach 
me. However, my little skill with the 
needle had become known by this time 
among the various girls in the house, and I 
had enough sewing to do in the evenings and 
on Sundays, which, added to my wages, 
would make almost what I could have 
made as a stenographer. Anyway, I had 
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heard enough from Marian of the difficul- 
ties of getting started as a stenographer; 
and being conservative, like all women, 
I wanted to hang on to my steady job. 

Meanwhile Marian s out after 
what she wanted. Her theory was, you 
remember, that it was easier to get a man 
in the city, where there are more of them. 
She laid her plans carefully. She went 
round to the different churches of her 
denomination and sized up the congrega- 
tion. She picked out one that was not 
fashionable, but wasn’t too cheap—one 
where she’d meet people, some of whom 
were on her own level, but mostly more 
prosperous. She presented a letter to the 
minister from her minister at home and 
told him she would like to teach in the 
Sunday-school. He grabbed at the chance, 
for it isn’t too easy to get Sunday-school 
teachers; and in that way Marian met 
the Sunday-school superintendent and the 
teachers right off. Before she joined the 
church she got an outfit of lovely clothes. 
Here Nettie and I were able to help her. 
Our store allowed us to buy things for our- 
selves at a third off—and from that you can 
imagine the profits of a department store. 

However, far be it from me to look a 
gift horse in the mouth. I was glad enough 
to get a third off. We were not supposed to 
buy things for any one but ourselves or 
those immediately dependent on us, but 
we managed it for Marian. She picked out 
what she wanted and one or another of us 
bought it. She looked very handsome 
and well-to-do when she was . She 
was one of those willowy girls who carry 
clothes well, and her hair was lightish and 
pretty, and her quick brown eyes had a 
sweet expression. 


Marian’s New Friends 


Her clothes and her church connections 
won Marian new friends, and pretty soon 
it was clear that she had to leave us. I well 
remember the night she told us. I was 
dressed in a faded kimono, cooking chipped 
beef for Nettie and myself. Nettie was on 
the couch as usual, trying to get her poor 
legs rested. Marian sat ready to go out. 
In twenty minutes a young man would 
ring at the bell, and she’d fly down so as 
not to have to ask him in and let him see 
she had no parlor. 

“It won’t do, girls,” she said abruptly. 
“Tt was all right when the minister and his 
wife called, for old Mother Moore rented 
me the use of her room, and the couch in it 
is narrow and there’s a what-not—so it 
passed for a parlor; but different girls have 
spoken about calling, and now this young 
fellow has started taking me to places.” 

“Oh, why shouldn’t you go?” said Nettie 
drearily. “‘If you have any chance for fun 
take it. We'll know you’ve not forgotten 

Ss. 


“TI couldn’t,” Marian said, tears in her 
eyes, her chirpy voice broken; “but you 
know I can afford a better place than this 
to live in. There’s a girl lives with four 
others in a little flat, and one of them is 
leaving. They sleep three in one room and 
two in the other. It’s awfully crowded, but 
it leaves a parlor and it doesn’t cost much 
more than this. Besides, in the little 
kitchen we can get decent meals. My hope 
is that in time I can work you two into it.” 

I guess we all knew that wasn’t likely. 
We felt she really had to leave us. She 
got about twice what we did, so there was 
no reason for her reducing herself to our 
scale of living. Of course we all said things 
about seeing as much as ever of each 
other—and, of course, we didn’t; but 
Marian came every week and we went there. 
The friends she lived with didn’t care for 
us because we worked in a store, and they 
never looked beneath our occupations to 
see if we had brains or character; so it soon 
happened that most of the visiting was 
done by Marian, but she never failed us. 

So Nettie and I were alone. At the very 
first Billy had come twice to see her, but 
both times she was so terribly unhappy that 
I asked him not to come again. She 
didn’t want to be reminded of that old 
joyous life she had lost forever. I ex- 
plained it all to him as I took him down to 
the station to the train. Dear old Billy! I 
can see his kind, thin face now as he stood 
on the steps of the chair car, looking down 
on me and saying that if only he had a 
little he’d make us all happy somehow, and 
neither Nettie nor I should ever work 
again—if only he had a little money! 

Editor's Note—This is the first of two articles 
giving the experiences of a girl behind the counter. 
The second will appear in an early issue. 
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ALWAYS 

READY TO 
USE — No oiling 
or treating. 


THE MOP 
AS IT COMES 
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Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Putting ina 
New Filler. 
The Holder 
is good for 
a life time. 


< 


A Dustless Mop and Floor Polisher—always ready—never 
has to be oiled or treated 


The B-B is a dry mop chemically treated so 
that it absorbs every speck of dust it touches 
and leaves the floor beautifully polished. 

The dust can only be removed by washing 
in warm water. The mop 
is perfectly dry and can 
be used on wall paper 
or delicate rugs and 
draperies without injur- 
ing them in the least. 
It will not dull varnish nor injure a wax finish. 

You never have to apply oil—the B-B is 
always ready for instant use and retains its full 
efficiency until the yarn is actually worn out. 
Then all you have to do is to unscrew one cap, 





Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


You can. buy the B-B Dustless Mop from most Hardware, Dry Goods and Grocery stores. 


If your dealer does not carry B-B Dustless Specialties send us 


DUSTLESS 
MOP $1.25 


It’s black with here and there a yellow thread 


draw out the old mop and insert a new filler. 
The holder is made of solid steel and will never 
wear out nor break. The ends of holder are 
rubber, which prevents injury to furniture. 

The B-B Mop solves 
the problem of caring 
for hardwood floors, 
whether varnished or 
waxed. It cleans them 
perfectly, removing 
every particle of dust, and leaves a fine polish. 
Over one million women are daily using B-B 
Dustless Mops, Dust Cloths, Utility Brushes, 
Broom Covers and other B-B Dustless 
Specialties. 


It costs $1.25. Separate fillers, 75c. 
his name and we will send you, charges prepaid, to your door, 


all of the following B-B Dustless Specialties: B-B Dustless Mop, $1.25; B-B Dustless Utility Brush, 50c; B-B Dustless Dust Cloth, 


25c. Use them 10 days. 











If you like them send us $2.00, otherwise return them without paying a cent 


Clip coupon today. 
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In Buying a 


Pleasure 


Electric 


The All-Important Thing is Getting Good Tires 


A few years ago, the selection of an 
electric pleasure car was éxtremely 
difficult. There were many things 
to consider, 

Today it is an easy matter. For 
any electric is new a good invest- 
ment. The all-important thing is to 
get the right kind of tires. 


Remember this: the best pneu- 
matic tires in the world are liable 
to puncture or blow out at any mo- 
ment—demand repairs and are 
seidom guaranteed to give over 3,500 
miles’ service. 

On the other hand, solfd rubber tires 
allow an electric to jolt and quickly ruin 
its mechanical parts. They also lessen 
greatly the occupant’s comfort. 

But there is a tire which combines the 
good points of pneumatic and solid tires, 
yet has no disadvantages. 

It’s the Motz Cushion Tire. 

A tire that after 4 years’ test is used by 
most owners of electrics and adopted by 
every leading maker of pleasure electrics. 

No user of Motz Cushion Tire was ever 
annoyed by punctures or blow-outs, or by 


elastic. They give and yield like the air 
in a pneumatic tire except under excessive 
speed. Note D in the picture, showing 
shock-absorbing qualities when tire runs 
over a stone, 


The End of Burdensome 
Tire Expense 


Motz Cushion Tires cost a little more 
than some tires, but note their economy. 
Practically no expense for tire repairs. 
No extra, emergency tires needed. 


And instead of giving the average 3,000 
miles’ service, they give at least 10,000 
miles. Each set, on pleasure electric cars, 
is GUARANTEED for 10,000 miles— 


two years. 


Send for This Book 


Motz Cushion Tires are easily applied 
to any standard clincher, universal quick- 
detachable or demountable rim. 


If you cre in the market for a new electric or 
for Lp for your present ene iaoeste, don't fail to 
read our latest "Fire 96. It’s ready for 
mailing and you may = a copy sent to your 
home or office simp!y by sending your name 
and address on a post card. Send specifica- 
tions—name of car, model, size of rims, etc. 





damaging bumps or jolts. 

These tires have no air in them, yet 
they ride as if air-inflated, except under 
excessive speed. 

Pneumatic resiliency and easy-riding 
qualities have been duplicated by means 
of a greater mechanical invention — by 
the creation of ingenious double treads, 
slantwise bridges and undercut sides. 

Look at the picture. Note the double, 
notched treads (A in picture), which pre- 
vent skidding and distribute the weight 
to the sides. The sides are undercut 
(see B), which allows free action of slant- 





wise bridges (see C). These bridges are 


The Motz Tire and Rubber ‘Co. 


MOTZ Cushion Tires 





Factories and Executive Offices 


AKRON, OHIO 


Service Stations in All Principal Cities 


BRANCHES—Boston, 4 Dundee Street; Chicago, 2023 Michi 
land, 1932 Euclid Avenue; Detroit, 999 Wood 
Boulevard; Kansas City, 409 E. 15th Street; 


an Avenue; Cleve- 
ward Avenue; St. Louis, 5187 Delmar 
New York, 1737 Broadway; Philadelphia, 


1409 Race Street; Pittsburgh, 300 N. Craig Street; Los Angeles, 336 W. Pico Street 




















. PA RIS 
Mf, GARTERS 


No metal 
= can touch you 


lake time to select 
garters that will give you 
perfect satisfaction —time 
enough to say 


PARIS 
GARTERS 


The name ts on the back of the shield 
- = 
25c- 50 | 


A. Stein & Co., Makers | 


Chicago and New York 



























with colored room scenes—write 
for one today. 

It displays 300 designs of beauti- 
ful, artistic, inexpensive Arts & Crafts 
furniture, the handiwork of expert 
Dutch Craftsmen. 

ie is the manos appropriate furniture for the 
modern, home, club or hotel. 

Call on our pnd jate Distributor nearest you 
and see our F 
mark—branded into every piece —our guarantee of 
excellency 

A pair of small sized Hand made, Decorated, 
ooden sent to you on receipt of 20 cents in stamps. 


Charles P. Limbert Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Dept. S. Holland, Mich. 





You want this valuable booklet— 


— you will know it by our trade 











THE GENTLE ART 
OF SPENDING 


(Continued from Page 11) 


to New York to edit The Teacher and was 
nt interested in a reform of the truancy 
aws. 

“We could do it easily,”” she said, 
for that stupid, arrogant A. P. I. N.” 

“That what?” I asked. 

“The Association for Protecting Infants 
From Neglect! It is dead at the top; but 
well-meaning people give to it, not nee 
oF it now does more harm than 

I began to see. Apparently there was as 
much difference between worthy charities 
and worthy charities as between railroad 
bonds and railroad bonds. 

Just as I had hired a librarian to look 
after my books, so I now engaged a pro- 
fessional philanthropist to look after my 
Gat My first venture was Dr. Lucien 

ebb, a little brother of the rich, a sort of 
upper-servant philanthropist. Webb at- 
tached himself to wealthy old men or sen- 
timental rich widows as the ivy clings to the 
tree, growing parasitically, and in the very 
process of growth obscuring its means of 
support. I can swallow a healthy amount 
of flattery—even enjoy it—but when I 
take it I prefer it straight. Webb flattered 
by indirection; he gave his doses hypo- 
dermically. For a week I found him charm- 


“but 


ing; for a month tolerable. Then I had 
enough. 
“Doctor,” I said to him, “it’s not your 


fault, but I don’t like you. 
up and dissolve partnership.” 
My next almoner, Hervey Ss, Was 
a rawboned graduate from isconsin. 
rs had no respect for my wealth, and 
I liked him for it. I liked him more and 
more all the time. Perhaps he was not so 
scientific as Doctor Webb, but I liked him. 
Those three years with Rogers were the 
ery wey I had had since leaving college. 
ebb had always treated me as though I 
were the infant Son of Heaven; but Rogers 
thrashed out his plans with me and explained 
all his difficulties and his aspirations. I 
began to enjoy giving. 
: a this is a great game, Hervey!” | 
said 
“Sure, Mr. Booth,” replied Rogers; 
“it’s a great game for ‘those who can’t see | 
anything else in it.’ | 


Let’s settle 





Credit Outruns Debit 


I believe that eventually I should have 
learned the something else in it but for the | 
Rubber Syndicate. In three years I had | 
increased my giving from two hundred 
thousand dollars to one million a year; and 
I was vaguely beginning to see that giving 
was a privilege and not a game. The flota- 
tion of the Rubber Syndicate, however, 
meant two years of rasping, nerve-wearing 
work—two years of the utmost straining 
of all resources; and by the time we had 
established ourselves in the United States 
and the principal European countries my 
oy had come to an end. I 

ad given Rogers carte blanche, but what 
he wanted was personal sympathy and 

rsonal interest. Anyway he went back 

est to take a position at half the salary 
at constructive philanthropy, whatever 
that might mean. Meanwhile my fortune 
was swelling portentously in the tens of 
millions and there was no longer any outlet. 
I felt hopeless before this wealth of mine, 
which was growing like a golden snowball. 

My spending had failed. I was oppressed 
by the very hugeness of my fortune. It had 
ceased to be a thing that belonged to me and | 
had become a thing to which I belonged. 

Sometimes I longed to drop ten million 
dollars anonymously on the doorstep of 
some worthy charity. But I did not know 
what effect such a foundling might have. | 
Charitable institutions, Rogers had told 
me, had often been ruined and corrupted 
by sudden wealth. I thought of tying my 
money up and forming a committee of 
representative citizens to give away the 
income in perpetuity. That, too, might | 
be bad. haritable purposes necessary | 
today might be useless or even vicious | 
tomorrow. 

How I succeeded in divorcing = 
from a part of my money belongs to a later 
story. But long before that occurred I 
learned and acknowledged that spending 
was not like breathing and saving was we 
like holding your breath! On 
abroad in 1906, when I was negotiatin ng -_ 
the Rubber Syndicate with London, Paris 





| Cut off, sign and send 
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$100.00 
FOR A NAME 


(For This Picture) 


The makers of Pompeian Massage Cream 
will pay $100.00 cash for the most catchy 
title for the picture above. It is part of a fireside 
scene which will be shown in full (and with fine 
fire-glow effects) on the annual 1914 Pompeian 
Art Calendar, ready November 15, this year. 

Here is a calendar which 
pop pular 

“Lovelight,” “Hearts on the Hearth,’ 
of Youth,” “His,” etc. 


will be immensely 
w give us an original, catchy le 
“The Glow 
rave been suggested. Can 


you do better? Talk this over with your family 
or friends. Two heads are always better than one 
RULES—1. Write your title (of 5 words or less) 


at the top of a sheet of paper Below your title 
write your name and full address plainly Abso- 
lutely nothing more must be written on the sheet. 
2. Contest closes May Sth, 1013. 3. Prize win- 
ner to be announced in the June 28th issue of 
The Saturday Evening Post. 4. No questions can be 
answered. Follow the rules above 
Note 1. This contest is absolutely free Note 

2. But you may enclose t coupon below and 10c 
if Ss wish us to send you a trial jar of Pompeian 
Ma “ream at once and to reserve for you a 
1014 Ar Art Calendar for delivery November 15, 
this year fe had to disappoint some 30,000 
people this year who ordered calendars after the 
supply a! exhausted. PR ne es * is 8 x 35 


POMPEIAN 


Massage Cream 


“How to look my best?’ 





That is the question 
when preparing for an evening's engagement. Here 
is the answer. On each cheek apply a pinch of 
Pompeian Massage Cream Massage vigorously. 
Into the pores the Pompeian goes; out it comes 


darkened and dirt-laden, and— Presto! You are 
transformed. Your skin looks clear and clean, for 
Pompeian has brought out the pore dirt The 
massage with Pompeian has also stimulated your 
sluggish circulation and brought a natural, healthy 
glow. No ordinary cream qan do this. Moreover, 
your face feels refreshed, and the tired lines are 
subdued, for the invigorating Pompeian massage 
has relaxed the tightened muse les of your face won 
derfully Look your best! Don't envy a good 
complexion; use Pompeian and have one 
WARNING! Cheaply- made ta 
* tions are offered by 
certain dealers because — cost a 
dealer less and he makes mo» at 
expense. Get the « original and st nda ws 
massage cream. Get Pompeian 200 
dealers sell it—S0c, 75c and §1 


Get Trial Jar and Have 
Caiendar Reserved 
(Read Coupon Carefully 
THE POMPEIAN MFG. CoO. 
49 Prospect St. Cleveland, 0 














Stamps accepted, cuin preferred 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co. 49 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0. 


Gentlemen Enclosed find 10c (coin or stamps). I understand 


you will send a trial jar of Pompeian Massage Cream at once, and 
a 1914 Art Calendar about November 15th of this year 

ae 

Address 

City State 
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“Get the “JOLT” 
of this 


Ae a aR a He IR So 


New Discovery 


in Bond Paper 


OU have never thought it 

possible you could use bond 
paper—beautiful as it is— 
for anything except stationery. 
Printers have always told you you 
couldn’t. And this was true— 
until the invention of the wonder- j 
ful new offset press and the equally 


a 





But now—thanks to these two great 
discoveries —it is not only possible but 
practical to use aristocratic, cockly-sur- 
faced bond paper—Tokyo Bond—for 
booklets, desk catal: art pictures, 
calendars, as well o teal heads, etc. 

In fact for any kind of printed matter. 

Do you get the full “jolt” of this— 
you, the user of printed matter? Do 
you realize that the uses for bond 
paper—the business man’s favorite 
paper — are doubled or trebled > 

What is there about this Tokyo Bond 
which permits it to be used in ways 

nnters have hitherto found impossible > 
dere’s the answer : 


TOKYO BOND 





IS “BUILT” FLAT i 
instead of being ironed by the finishing | 
rolls to look and seem flat. Thus is it free ; 
from microscopic waves and puffs, which ' 
are the cause of bond paper going wrong : 
on the press by running into large waves ' 
and puffs, V-shaped wrinkles, kinks and 


edge creases, thus delaying the run and 
spoiling type and cuts. And that ' 

*meanness” in bond paper is what has ; 
so long limited bond paper uses. ; 


THIS FREE BOOK 
TELLS MORE 

Send for “The Discovery of in 
Bond,” a fascinating new book printed 
throughout on Tokyo Bond by the offset 
press. Shows handsome examples of 

inting — easy and difhcult, including 

ftones in black and colors. Will give 
you full information and the full “jolt” 
about Tokyo Bond, also our guarantee, 
whereby you can 


TEST TOKYO BOND 
AT OUR EXPENSE 
Write now—before you lay aside 


this weekly — before you give yourself 
the chance to forget. 


Crocker-McElwain Co. 


128 Cabot Street, Holyoke, Mass. 


TOKYO BOND 
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wonderful new Tokyo Bond. i 
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and Berlin, I even learned that it is the 
rich alone who are too r to spend. 

At a little station in Germany I left m 
private car because I wanted to rub ~ te 4 
ders with the crowd about the lunch 
counter and incidentally to buy a cup of 
coffee. 

There I collided with a scarred and be- 

tacled you man, short, smooth- 
aved, with kindly keen eyes that were an 
invitation to speak. 

“Verzeihung, mein Herr!” And his well- 
worn slouch hat came off. 

I also apologized in my Baedeker Ger- 
man. 

“Ach! You are English or American!” 

he said eagerly; and I was soon engaged in 

a fluent conversation in my own language 

with Dr. Karl Gottschild, extraordinary 
rofessor in forestry at the University of | 
ipsic. 

Before the train resumed its journey we | 
were on the friendiiest terms. 

“Doubtless, being American, you ride 
second—even first class. Not so? That 
forbids my calling on you; but if you will 
do me the honor to call on me in my third- 
class compartment I shall be pleased to 
introduce to you my menagerie.” 

That dingy third-class smoking car, 
filled to overflowing with boisterous, happy, 
smoke-breathing university students, was 
a relief after the boresome fe in my own 
car. I had to run the gauntlet of searching 
German questions, and then I was admitted 
by the students to an easy familiarity. One 
tall fellow, whose cheek looked like a relief 
map of the Mississippi Delta, asked whether | 
I was the potentate, the mogul, who rode 
in the private car ahead; and when I | 
pleaded guilty he christened me Der Reiche 
Onkel aus Amerika. | 





A Millionaire’s Poverty 


At Kassel the professor and his troupe 
were to leave by an accommodation train 
for a month's tramp in the Harz Moun- 
tains, 

“Come with us,’ ’* said the professor. 

“Thank you!” I said, acting on a sudden 
impulse. “I will.” 

I telegraphed to Paris to delay negotia- 
tions a week; and then, after buying a 
tramping outfit and a third-class tic ket, I 
went with the menagerie to the Harz 
Mountains. That was the most exhilarat- 
ing week I have ever passed. Gottschild 
was a modest encyclopedia, a perennial 
fountain of wit and knowledge. The 
students, too, were delightful. We were 
up every morning at five and we had made 
our thirty miles at least before, famished 
and footsore but happy, we arrived at some 
village inn, ready for a meal and a cot. We 
made up our own sandwiches—for econ- 
omy’s sake—from rye bread and sausage 
bought along the road, and ate them at 





| pine tables in front of the little restaurants, 





where we each ordered a glass of beer, pay- 
ing four cents and a one-cent tip. Every 
night I fell asleep before I could even re- 
member how happy I was, and every 
morning, after dousing myself with icy cold 
water, I felt as though I had been reborn— 
as though my thirty years of making money 
had rolled off me and I was a youth again 
as I was at Quincy! 

Too soon it was over; and late one night 
at a little hotel near Weimar I bade farewell 
to my new friends. It had been a true 
vacation, a plunge into a world from which 
I had separated myself by my spending. I 
counted out the expense. The seven days 
had cost me—food, lodging and railroad 
fare— exactly seven "dollars. On the other 
hand I had doubtless lost a few hundred 
thousands by the delay at Paris. Gott- 
schild and the boys urged me to stay the 
month out. It was impossible. It would | 
cost me my French and English rights 
a loss of many millions. 

The next morning at four-thirty, as I | 
stood disconsolate at the cold little station | 
a my exceedingly deliberate train, 
Got ild and his menagerie came to 
bid me goodby. I was infinitely touched. 
There were handshakings and more re- 
quests to stay. 

Again and again I had to explain that | 
I simply could not afford to. 

“* Armer, armer Milliondr!"’ mused Gott- | 
schild. “‘ Leben Sie wohl! Goodby!" 

Through that long ride from Weimar to 
Kassel, where my private car stood, I 
reflected on those words of Gottschild: 
“Poor, poor millionaire!”’ In all that group 
I was the only poor man—the only one 
who could not afford to spend seven dollars | 
and seven days for a week's pleasure! 
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A man takes pride in cutting his 
grass with a good lawn mower 


Lawn mowers in the store look much alike. 


All cut reason- 


ably well when new. But bye and bye the poor machine 
begins to cut unevenly, run hard and to stick even on 
tiny twigs. Then you must file the blades repeatedly 


and fuss with the adjustment. 


In order to be 


sure ) 
you get an easy-running, smooth-cutting machine, buy a 


“W. & B.” Lawn Mower 


The cutting parts of a lawn mower are the vital parts. 
we m th 


We have been making the best k 


: 59 years ago 
¢ first knives used in — and mowing machines. ; 
of cutting parts cu ; 


ever sine. 


Our experience and reputation of over half a century are behind 


every “ W. & B.” mower sold. 


Look for “W.& B.” on the handle. It means perfectly tem- 
pered cutting parts that will stay sharp and cut easily. It means 
accurate adjustment and even c utting. E very live dealer carries 


this line. Go down to the store today and ask to see 


The “W. & B.” Leaders 


The Diamond Special The Junior Lawn Mower 
slightly lower in price, is the 
the easiest running mower best ten inch drive wher 


Kall Bearing Lawn Mower, 


you can buy mower on the market 


Write for illustrated folder and send us your dealer's name. 


The Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co. 


é hed 1804 
General Omcea, AKRON, OHIO 
New York Store, 64 Reade Bt. 
Canadian Office and Factory, 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


) A ad o® 


Dealers : 


Yourcnustomers 

will be asking 
for "W.& B 
mowers Order 
from your job- 
ber now so that 
you will have a 
stock on hand. If 
he cannot supply 
you, write us direct 











The East Indian dress is mostly 
tails and 100 per cent, uncom 






































In this new Shirt the Shirt and Under- 
drawers are combined in one garment 
in a thoroughly practical way. 


Can’t work up out of trousers; can’t 
bunch in seat. 

Coat cut, opens all the way down—Closed 
Crotch, no flaps, one thickness of material — 
Closed Back, perfect fit from shoulder to crotch. 
A real comfort garment for work, play or rest. 


OLUS comes in all shirt styles and in all shirt materials — 
madras, percales, alks, alk mixtures, mercerized fabrics, flannels 
Prices, $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4, $4.50, $5 


Ask your dealer for OLUS. We pull send prepaid, if he cannot 
supply you. Write for tree book 


PHILLIPS - JONES COMPANY, ~col 1199 Broadway, New York 
Makers of “Emperor” Laandry-Proof Shirts 
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RELENTLESS FRICTION 


How it ruins automobile motors. 


How the 


remedy must be determined. 


Without lubrication your car 
could run only about 20 to 30 times 
its own length. 


Friction would then stop the 
power. 


As oil saves power, it follows 
that one oil will save more power 
than another. 


An important question 1s: 

What oil will eliminate the most 
destructive friction in your motor? 

Motors differ. Different cars de- 
mand different oils. 


We present here, in plain terms, 
the factors that must be considered. 


This statement is from a com- 
pany whose authority on matters 
of lubrication is unquestioned—the 
Vacuum Oil Company. 





Figure 1 represents a type of lubricating oil in 
common use, 
It has two serious faults. 


First, its actual lubricating quality is low. 


Second, its ‘“‘body’’ or thickness is unsuited to 
the feed system of the motor it is used on. 


It cannot feed properly. It cannot protect 
properly after the friction surfaces are reached. 





Figure 2 represents a better, but still far from 
perfect oil. It has good lubricating quality. 
But its “body” is unsuited to the feed system 
of the motor. It cannot properly reach all the 
friction surfaces. 





Figure 3 represents an oil whose “body"’ is 
suited to the feed requirements of the motor. 
But its quality is low. Under the heat of service 
it rapidly loses its power to protect the moving 
parts. It reaches the friction points but cannot 
efficiently protect them. 
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Figure 4 represents what your motor really 
requires—an oil of the highest lubricating guality 
whose “‘body"’ is perfectly suited to the fee 
system of your motor. 


It properly reaches all the friction points. It 
protects properly after it reaches them. It is a 
complete lubricant. 

With such an oil, practically your only friction 
is the friction of oil against metal. 


April 19, 1913 


You will find this grade of oil indicated, op- 
posite your car, in the chart printed in part on 
these pages. 


The recommendations in the chart were ar- 


rived at after a careful motor-analysis of the cars 


named. The oil's efficiency has been further 
proven-out by practical demonstrations. 


If you use an oil of less correct ‘“‘body,"’ or of 
lower lubricating efficiency your motor must pay 
the penalty. 


Some of the consequences are pointed out below. 














Carbon deposit (excepting that due to faulty 
carburetion and gasoline combustion) is com- 
monly attributed to the quality of the lubricating 
oil. Quite as often the fault lies with the oil's 
“body.” 


In some motors, a light-bodied oil will work 
too freely past the piston rings, into the com- 
bustion chamber. Lubricating oil itself is a 
hydro-carbon product. Carbon can never be 
wholly filtered out. When the oi! works freely 
into the closed combustion chamber carbon de- 
posit is bound to occur. 


An unnecessary quantity of the oil is con- 
sumed. Ignition trouble, and in time, ‘‘ knock- 
ing”’ of the motor results. 
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Another common result of faulty lubrication 
is scored cylinder walls. 


The scoring is generally caused by the oil’s low 
lubricating quality. 


Or it may be caused by too-light a “body.” 
In that case the oil fails to carry-through to the 
end of the piston stroke. 


The piston rings then rub directly against the 
walls. In time they break. Scoring and scratch- 
ing of the cylinders will result. Hissing of the 
motor follows. 


A guide to correct Automobile lubrication 


Explanation: 


‘Gargoyle Mobiloil A,”’ “‘Arc."’ means “ 


Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic.’ 


In the schedule, the letter opposite the car indicates the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil that should be used. 
For all electric vehicles use Gargoyle Mobiloil A. 


both pleasure and commercial vehicles unless otherwise noted. 


For example, ‘“‘A’’ means 
The recommendations cover 
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A third result of wrong “body"’ or low lubri- 
cating quality is worn wrist-pins. This trouble 
causes a dull, metallic knock. In extreme cases 
the wrist-pins break. 














A fourth result is worn connecting rod or 
main bearings. The unnecessary wear is caused 
either by the low lubricating quality of the oil, 
or by an oil whose ‘‘body”’ is unadapted to the 
fit of the bearings. 


The bearings in different motors differ widely. 
For proper lubrication they require oils of 
different ‘‘body.”’ 














A fifth common result is loss of compression 
and escape of the explosion. 


The oil’s actual lubricating quality plays no 
part in this loss. The escape is attributable 
wholly to the oil’s incorrect “body.” 


With certain types of piston rings a light- 
bodied oil forms too-thin a film around the ring. 
Loss of compression, escaping explosion, and 
reduced power result. 


There is no plain symptom by which this 
escape can be discovered—other than the lessened 
power of the motor. 


O avoid these troubles you must use an oil 
of the highest lubricating quality, and of 
correct “‘ body.” 
There is only one way to determine the cor- 
rect “body."’ That is, to carefully analyze the 
construction of the motor. 
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Any less thorough method can only be a 
hazardous guess. 


To meet this problem, each season we care- 
fully analyze the motor-construction of every 
make of automobile. 


Based on this analysis, and on practical experi- 
ence, we determine the correct oil for each car. 

The results of these conclusions are compiled 
in a lubricating chart—printed in part on these 
pages. This chart specifies the correct grade of 
Gargoyle Mobiloil for your car. 

The efficiency of the oils recommended has 
been thoroughly demonstrated in practical use. 


In sheer lubricating guality they stand alone. 


Oil of the quality and “body” recommended 
is an absolutely necessary step toward: 


(1) The greatest horse-power efficiency. 


tw 


(2) The smoothest operation. 
(3) The fewest repair troubles. 
(4 


(5 


The lowest operating cost per mile. 


The longest life to your motor. 


(6) The greatest second-hand value. 


WE have here discussed lubrication with 


considerable assurance. 


You may wish to know more about the basis 
for this certainty. 


We will speak plainly. 


Lubrication with us is both a business and a 
profession. 


Throughout the world the lubricating counsel 
of the Vacuum Oil Company is sought by en- 
gineers who must meet the most rigid efficiency 
standards. 


We are depended upon to determine the 
lubricating requirements and to supply the oils 
that meet them. 


Our clientele includes thousands of manufac- 
turing plants—located in practically every civilized 
country. 


We supply the floating armament of the world’s 
leading naval powers. 


We supply practically all of the ocean greyhounds. 


We supply the aéroplane fleets of the leading 
military powers. 


Outside of the home field we supply over seventy 
foreign automobile manufacturers. 
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HE matter of determining the correct lubri- 
cating oil for a given purpose requires both 
scientific study and broad, practical experience. 


This experience we have applied in carefully 
studying the lubricating requirements of each 
make of car shown in our chart of recommenda- 
tions. 


This chart represents our professional advice. 


If you use an oil of less correct “body” or of 
lower lubricating quality than that recommended, 
unnecessary friction, unnecessary carbon deposit, 
loss of power, and ultimate serious damage must 
result. 


In buying Gargoyle Mobiloil from dealers it 
is safest to purchase a full barrel, haif-barre! or 
a sealed five-gallon, or one-gallon can. Make 
certain that the name and our red Gargoyle 
appear on the container. 

A booklet, containing our complete chart and 
points on lubrication, will be mailed on request. 


_ The various grades of Gargoyle Mobilgil, re- 
fined and filtered to remove free carbon, are: 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “D” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic” 
They can be secured from all reliable garages, 


auto supply stores and others who supply 
lubricants. 


VACUUM OIL Co. 


Rochester, U.S. A. 


BRANCHES IN THE UNITED STATES 


NEW YORK BOSTON berrort 
29 Broadway 49 Federal & Pord Bidg 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA INDIANAPOLIS 
Fisher Bidg hb and Chestwut Sts. Indiana Pythian Bidg. 
FOREIGN MARKETERS 
BOMBAY HONG KONG 

Vacuum Ou Company Vacuum Of Company 
BUDAPEST KOBE 
Vacuum Oi) Company, KR. T Vacuem ©)! Company 
BUENOS AIRES LISBON 

Vacuum Oi! Company Vacuum Oi) Company 
CAIRO 


LONDON 
Vacuum Oi Company, Lad 


MELBOURNE 


Vacuem Oi Company 
CAPE TOWN 


Vacuum Ov Company . 
§ South Africa, Lid Vacuum O11 Company Prop., Lad 
COPENHAGEN MOSCOW 
Vacuum Ou Company Russian Vacuum Oil Company, Lad 
GENOA PARI 
Vacuum Ou Company A.l Vacuum Ou Company, 5. A. I 
HAMBURG SHANGHAI 
Deutsche Vacuum 01! Company Vacuum Oi] Companys 
HELSINGFPORS STOCKHOLM 
Vacuum O1] Company Vacuum ¢ Company, A. 8 


Distributing warchouses in the principal 
cities of the world 
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Auto Brakes Made Sure 


safe and silent. Rex Anti-@lip Brake Wafers. You run 
rinks without them. Only cost acent each. Yoursatisfac- 
tien guaranteed. If not at your dealers, send 25cfor 25, 
prepaid. Armiger Chemical Co., 2200 Austin Ave.,Chicago 


WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST’ 


in Com- 

mercial and Illustrative Drawing. Teachers Normal 

and Applied Art. We have successful students in ev- 

ery part of the world, filling high salaried positions. 
at Home or at Our Residence School 


Send for Year Book. Artists’ Outfit FREE to Enrolled Students. 
School of Applied Art, 758 Applied Art Bldg., Battle Creek, Mich. 


14 years’ successful teachi 
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The test of a canoe is not its looks. Will it paddle 

and sail true? Is it light or does it drag your arms 

out? W 

Old clown Co e 





hat is under the paint? The 


every canoe query 100% perfect. Beautifully propor- 
veautifully balanced. Light as a feather. True as an 
All planks long lengths, fastened at each rib with 4 
copper tacks, clinched. Agents everywhere. 
3000 canoes in stock insure prompt deliveries 
Write for illustrated descriptive catalog. Sent free. 
OLD TOWN CANOE O©O., 254 Middle Street 
Old Town, Maine, U. 8. A. 
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CONFESSIONS OF 41 COLONIZER 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“Of course I did,” he laughed, “and I 

3 I haven’t sent half a dozen letters 

ack there since I got here. I’ve just got 

all out of the way of writing. When I had 

a penpoint handy I couldn’t find any paper, 

and when I had the paper the penpoint 
was missing. 

Then we got down to business right off 
the bat. I explained that the railroad was 
paying me a salary to write any letters for 

im, or for anybody else that I might meet, 
in order to let the folks back East know 
just what kind of a country Oklahoma was. 
And while I was explaining this I pulled 
out the folding table and put the type- 
writer on it. That interested him in- 
stantly; he wanted to see a real typewriter 
in action, never having dictated a letter in 
his life. He was fascinated with the process 
and before we hooked up the horses and 
started away | had written more than forty 
letters for him—in which he told in detail 
just what he had been able to accomplish, 

ow the soil produced, how agreeable the 
climate was and how much his land had 
increased in value. 

I saw to it that he also included in the 
letters all the personal news about the in- 
dividual members of his family, and that 
he asked questions about the members of 
the families of those to whom he was writ- 
ing. This made the letters very personal 
and took any landboom flavor out of them. 
In some letters he said he would like to have 
the one to whom he was writing come out 
and see the country for himself. That I 
left entirely to him, never trying to force 
his hand in any way. The story of his 
success was good enough to draw without 
any such direct invitation. 

idid not forget that nothing would really 
count in the long run but results— which in 
this case meant a crop of incoming land- 
lookers—but the experience with this first 
man did me a world of good. It showed 
that I was at least going to have a chance 
to put in a big crop of seed. 

he wife and I agreed that, so far as 
ible, we would always camp in the open 
instead of staying at a house. That first 
night we stopped beside a little stream 
miles away from any house. And what a 
icnic we had getting supper and eating it! 

y partner protested it was all the jolliest 
fun in the world and that she was not a bit 
afraid. Laier she confessed that she did 
not sleep a wink that night and momen- 
tarily expected the Indians to swoop down 
upon us. True there was a large reserva- 
tion of Indians not far away—but they 
were entirely friendly. 


Big Mails at Every Stop 


After that night the wife never showed 
the white feather; but I certainly got a good 
stiff scare myself the day following. We 
stopped in front of a farmhouse, and as I 
had seen a man enter the stable as we were 
approaching I followed him. 

“T’d like to take you in, stranger,” he 
said to me; “but I’ve got a mighty sick 
man inside and must nurse him.” 

“‘What’s the trouble?” I asked. 

“Well,” came the calm answer, “I 
reckon he’s in for a right smart run of the 
smallpox.” 

I was back in the wagon and making a 
right smart run across ante to the wind- 
ward before he could open the housedoor. 

The first unfriendly reception I had was 
from a farmer whose windmill had balked 
onhim. That man was certainly the rangiest 
swearer I ever listened to. A herd of cattle 
wild with thirst had massed about him. 

Now I had met windmills before and 
knew something of how they were put to- 
gether. In two minutes I was able to locate 
the trouble and hook the thing up so that it 

an to pump as well as ever. Instantly 
the farmer’s good nature returned, and he 
took us into the house. Before I left I had 
written eighty-eight letters for him to 
friends and relatives back in the bluegrass 
country of Kentucky. That taught me 
never to pass a man up simply because he 
showed an unfriendly front at first. 

Of course I made a carbon copy of every 
letter written and these carbons were for- 
warded to headquarters and followed up 
from there with literature about Oklahoma. 
It was a very simple system-——no red —_ 
about it; but it was right tight down to the 
ground, every name being hand-picked. 

At one cabin where we stopped the door 
was abruptly opened before I could knock, 


and I found myself looking into the muzzle 
of ashotgun. The man behind the gun was 
certainly a hard-looking citizen; but he 
was considerate enough to allow me time 
in which to explain the motive of my call. 
His only comment was: 

“Dig out! Make tracks!” 

At the next house I learned that he was 
expecting a call from a deputy United 
States marshal—the courts having decided 
that he was not entitled to the claim on 
which he had located. The neighbor re- 
ferred to him as a claim-jumper. 

The wisdom of taking my wife along was 
demonstrated at almost every place where 
we stop By the time I had finished 
writing letters for the man of the house my 
partner was generally ready with a list of 
the wife’s relatives and friends. And when 
a woman pioneer is willing to write back to 
the old home and praise a new country it 
carries weight. I found that out later. 

About the smallest cabin we came across 
in all our wanderings was occupied by an 
old couple. It was away back from the 
main trail and fifty miles from the railroad. 
That poor woman was so lonely she almost 
fell on my wife’s neck. She declared she 
had not seen another woman for months! 


The Old Farmer’s Stratagem 


The house was so small that we had to 
set up the typewriter in the stable. It was 
early in the day when we arrived, and the 
old man kept me pounding away at the 
machine until late in the afternoon. Mean- 
time my wife was busy in the house with 
the old woman teaching her fancy-work 
stitches and listening to her as she talked 
her heart out. The old lady exclaimed that 
doing fancy work was the only relief from 
the awful loneliness of her life she had been 
able to find. She had tried again and again 
to work a certain stitch that she had known 
in her girlhood, but had been unable to 
recall it. When my wife showed her how 
the trick was turned she was as tickled as a 
child with a new toy. 

As dusk approached I told the old man 
we should have to be moving on and that I 
would go out and hook up the team. He 
chuckled like a boy and exclaimed: 

“You'll have to find your harness before 
ee: ean do that, young man! We hain’t 

ad any company in a long time, and we 
like you and your little woman first-rate. 
I was afraid you'd begin to get restless and 
want to move on; so I went out and planted 
that harness where you couldn’t find it in 
a week! I guess you'll just have to settle 
down and stay a while.” 

When we saw how determined they were 
to have us remain we stayed there for two 
more days. Then the old man went out 
and uncovered the harness. He had dug a 
nice little grave for it in the ground, packed 
it neatly in straw and then covered the 
place with a wagonbox. We became so 
attached to this old couple that, a few 
months later, we drove fifty miles to make 
them another visit. 

The only real trouble we had on our 
whole trip was over a pointer dog. One 
evening, just as we were finishing our 
supper in camp, this dog suddenly appeared 
and calmly annexed himself to our outfit. 
Of course my wife said that the poor thing 
was lost and starving, and she fed him all 
the scraps from our meal. Probably it was 
the biggest feast he had had for months. 
Anyhow he stuck tight to the wagon. 
About noon the following day we were over- 
taken by a man on horseback who was a 
hard-looking customer, carrying a very 
able arsenal in his belt. He declared that 
we had stolen his dog—the best dog in 
Oklahoma!—and that he had a mind to do 
things to us. From his remarks I gathered 
that he thought more of the pointer pup 
than he did of his wife and children ur the 
whole populace of Oklahoma. My wife 
took the matter in hand and finally seemed 
to be able to convince him that the dog had 
joined our party without leave or license. 
Then the man disappeared on the back 
trail, taking the dog with him. Two days 
later, however, the pointer appeared again 
at our camp, wagging his tail in a way that 
said as plain as words: “‘You can’t lose 
me! I like your cooking.” 

And he stayed with us through the whole 
hundred and sixty days of our first circuit. 
In all that time we never once slept out of 
the wagon. It was a great experience! To 
all those about to take a honeymoon trip 
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Slip-on Raincoats 


For Men and Women 


For that comfortable satis- 
factory feeling of complete pro- 
tection on a stormy day wear a 
Kenreign Slip-on. 

Consideration for your 
health; care for your clothing; 
personal comfort and correct 
appearance; all demand a gar- 
ment of absolute reliability. 


Slip-ons are made of rubberized cloth. 
The permanent wearing quality of this 
matenal depends entirely on the grade of 
rubber used and the process of vulcanizing. 
No other cloth is so susceptible to un- 
skilled or deceptive manufacture. 


You should look for 


The Kenwvery Label 


Every yard of cloth used in Kenreign Coats is 
carefully treated. Pure Para Rubber is milled, 
properly compounded, and apphed to the cloth. It 
us then correctly vulcanized and subjected to severe 
tests for permanent waterproof qualities 

A Kenreign Weatherproof will not fall a 
the rubber will not soften nor will it “ har on 
stiff, making the garment useless are pro- 
tected from these defects by the Kenreign label 

Kenreign se; on Coats are made in all suitable 
shades and styles for men and women. Prices range 
from $5.00 te $45.00. 

Sold by reliable dealers everywhere 


C. Kenyon Company 


New York { a = mag Cc hicnee, North- 
Filth Ave. Bidg. Frank- 


Sales- 
» At B'way& 23d5t. ( rooms | DedrCengun de. a 


Plans and Photos 
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California Homes 
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This attra tive bungalow of 7 rooms can be 
built for $2900. It is one o d to vario 
climates, shown in our 


2 Big Bungalow Books 
: fee 






Each book has 100 pages 200 illus- 


trations exteriors interiors 
plans, costs, descriptions, buil 
hints 
Book “A"—70 artistic homes cost ea ¢ 
ing $2 400 Pow i 
Book “B" mfortal ‘le 1omes BRI DR 
posting $1000 to $2400 Ly . m 
= 
Special Offer iris 
90¢ Stamps or a order will = Zz 
bring you both books post- 
paid—or send 50c for either book ie age 
Get our ideas. Write today Zz = 5 


Complete architect's blue print plan 


LOB ANGELES INVESTMENT COMPANY 
774 South Broadway Angeles, California 
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Old Style LAME PEOPLE I Style 


| The Perfection Extension Shoe tor 
any person with one short limt 
) ; Worn with any style of rea ty 
made shoes with perfect case =| 
comfort Stvend < =e ~; ue 
on8 wooklet 
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THE SATURDAY 


| let me say: Hire an old hunter’s hack, 
| strike out across country, keep away from 

the railroads—and you will have a wedding 
tour that you will on to look back upon 
as long as you live. 

The day after we returned to Oklahoma 
City we went out to the station on the line 
nearest the farms where I had written the 
| first letters. My heart was in my mouth 
| when I asked the station agent if he had 
seen anything of any landlookers. 

“Sure!"’ he exclaimed. “Three or four 
of them! The first one was from somewhere 
down in Ohio. The minute he got off the 
train he showed me a typewritten letter 
from Seth Fox, the farmer just over the 
ridge by the creek—said he came from the 
town where Fox used to live, and that 
he had come out to visit Fox and look the 
country over with a view of locating. It 
seemed to strike him that a farmer who 
wrote letters on a typewriter must be 
mighty prosperous. About a week later 
two other men came along and asked for 
Sid Jones — the farmer who lives beyond Fox 
and has a new windmill and a big bunch of 
cattle. They both showed me typewritten 
letters too. It looks as if the farmers out 
there had gone nutty on typewriters. I 
don’t see where they got ’em! Hain’t any 
been shipped to ’em at this station—I 
know that!” 

That settled it. Our little handmade 
colonization scheme was a success. Per- 
haps the wife and I were not happy! When 
we were back in town again I met another 
farmer who thumped me on the shoulder 
and exclaimed: 

“I’m goin’ to have you arrested! Out 
home I’ve got almost a hundred letters 
asking more questions about this country 
than you ever thought of.” 

“Don’t let that bother you,” I assured 
him. “Just set the date and I'll go out 
to your place and answer all those letters 
and it’ll not cost you a cent for postage or 
anything else.” 

his was done. Later I learned of ten 
landlookers who came to Oklahoma as a 
direct result of those letters. It is likely 
| others came that I heard nothing about. 
Before the year was over we had more land- 
lookers rolling into Oklahoma on our trains 
than the country had ever seen before. 





When Oklahoma Celebrated 


When the city of Oklahoma decided to 
hold a reunion of the Rough Riders I saw 
that it was bound to be the biggest occasion 
the town had ever had. 
something—as the representative of the 
railroad—that would be original and make 
a decided hit with the citizens in general, 
and with the farmers in particular. 

It was evident that at least thirty thou- 
| sand people would attend the Rough Rider 
reunion. I made a note of everything 
covered by the committee of arrangements 
and then carefully checked over the list to 
see if anything important had been omitted. 
Suddenly it came to me: Water! No pro- 
vision had been made for furnishing the big 
crowd with drinking water. In this impor- 
tant oversight I saw my opportunity. 

At once I ordered a carload of ice from a 
point seventy miles up the road and secured 
a big tank, to be filled with water by the 
firehose. Then I started out to get the 
crop exhibit together—with a margin of 
only two days in which to doit. I had the 
horses I had driven on the long trip; but I 
| soon learned that apparently everything in 
the shape of a wagon in the town was tied 
up and busier than a bridesmaid a week 
before the wedding. The old hunter's hack 
had been hired by somebody else and it 
looked as if I would have to fall back on a 
wheelbarrow as a last resort. 

I was just about discouraged when, in 
calling at a livery stable on the outskirts, 
my eye chanced to fall on a retired hearse. 
Not being superstitious I had no hesita- 
tion in using it for the collection of my crop 
exhibit. I hired it for a whole week, hooked 
up my horses and started down the main 
street, sitting straight on the driver's seat 
and looking as solemn as I could. Every 
human being on the street stopped stone- 
still and stared atme. Several of my friends 
called up to ask who was dead! 

I never knew before how much a hearse 
would hold if you packed it as a woman 
packs a trunk! It was just the thing for 
my purpose; and late that night I came 
back into town with a load of carefully 
selected products of Oklahoma soil that 
was half enough for the exhibit. My wife 
tem me do the unpacking— but she had 
to stop and laugh so often that she was not 





I wanted to do | 
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Coldwell 
Demountable 
Cutters 


A Brand New Feature 
in Horse and Putting Green Mowers 












Coldwell Demountable Cutters (patented) are 
independent of the main frame of the machine 
and removable at will. 

Two or more cutters go with each machine. 
You can change them in a minute like the blades 
of a safety razor. Think how handy whenever 
blades need sharpening or other repairs. 

“Always use the BEST. The BEST is the cheapest. 
Coldwell Lawn Mowers are the BEST.” 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY 





Philadelphia NEWBURGH, NEW YORK Chicago 
Write at once for full descrip 
tion and prices, together with 
interesting The 


booklet 
Care of . 


Baseball 


Season 
is here 


and almost every boy 
planning to get his glove, 
suit, spiked shoes and other 
articles which go to make 
up his outfit. 
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ies tons | Let us tell you how 
van > through The Saturday Evening Post, 
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that wears the best. 


your first baseman’s mitt — what- 
ever you need, you can get it free 
of charge 


We give these 


and hundreds of other articles, 
which every boy wants, to our 
juvenile salesmen, in addition tothe 
money which they make. These 
premiums are illustrated and de- 
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scribed our Prize Catalogue 
You'll find it the most tnterest- 
ing booklet you ever opened 
Drop d line to 
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White sheep give more wool 


than black sheep—there are 


more of them. 


REMINGTON 


more of the world’s work than other 


stenographers do 


stenographers—-there are more of them. 


Nature only knows why there are more 
ae 
white sheep than black. 


All the world knows why there are more 
Remington operators than others. 


REMINGTON is the machine in 
which the most operators have confi- 
dence—and the machine which gives 
them the confidence to make good. 


REMINGTON is the machine in 
which the majority of good business 
schools have confidence—the confidence 
to turn out competent, efficient opera- | 
tors—the thing on which the very life 
of these schools depends. 


REMINGTON is the machine in 
which business men and business houses 
have confidence—because the big major- | 
ity of good stenographers are Remington 

trained and “‘go to work the first day | 
without breaking in.”’ 


12,500,000 Remington letters 


mailed in the United States every business day in the year. 


Isn’t that the answer to the question, “‘which machine?’’ for your office? 


Throughout the world Remington is a synonym for typewriter efficiency. | 


It is the voice of the business world. 


Remington 


Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 
y 








Freedom 
For Your Boy 


} he perenne — from 
all worry and vex- 
ing delays of the 
blouse-string. With 
1 this Tapeless Blouse 
there are no strings 
anywhere to pull out 
or dangle. 

Freedom—of move- 
ment, because the wide, 
comfortable band, easily 
adjusted, never binds the 

waist and allows perfect ease of motion. 


K & § Tapeless Blouse 


Patented) 


Economical—for the band saves mu: 
waist or tearing hem--as by the 
starched tape. No untidy draw-st 
Gathers ar 


ging waist-line 
ironing, and stey right. The secret is in the 
button arrangement. 

In every respect of materials, cut and expert 
tailoring the K & S Tapeless Blouse gives perfect 


satisfaction. Fast colors guaranteed ; all styles of 
collars, soft, stiff or well-fitting neck- 
band. Ample sleeves, neat cuffs. 
The only Tapeless Blouse made. 


Write For Free Booklet 


Get full particulars of thiscomfort- £ 
able, sensible, economical blouse, / 
Send us your dealer's name 
if he cannot supply you. 





Complete Line of Youths’ 
Shirts—Plasted and Negligee 








| drunken cowboy just naturally sticks to 
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of much help. The next day the old hearse 
was in the field early, moving from one 
farmhouse to another, collecting samples 
of the finest crops grown in that region. My 
wife arranged the exhibit and it made a 
show we were proud of. 

I never saw such a crowd as that which 
gathered to celebrate the first reunion of 
the{ Rough Riders. It was really a mob, 
not a crowd. Our big two-thousand-gallon 
tank of ice water became the center of the 
show. We had to refill it repeatedly. The 
crop exhibit the wife had dressed up in her 
own way was admired by everybody, and it 
was easy to see that the people of the whole 
community felt the railroad had, for once 
at least, done the town proud. 

There are two things against which the 
oldtime cowboy holds an instinctive preju- 
dice—water and railroads. When every- 
thing was going fine and I was talking land 
to a little group of well-dressed visitors 
from Illinois I heard an outburst of whoop- 
ing and yelling up the street. My visitors 
seemed to be slightly nervous and I as- 
sured them that the cowboys were only 
having a little harmless fun and that they 
had nothing whatever to fear. The words 
were hardly out of my mouth before the 
bunch came tearing down the street, headed 
straight for = * tent. They were tanked up 
to capacity—but not with ice water. Here 
was a railroad dishing out ice water at a 
Rough Rider reunion! It was like a red 
rag to a bull in the eyes of those drunkard 
range riders. In less time than it takes to 
tell it their ropes were singing through the 
air and settling down on the poles and props 
of my tent. 





Ain Unpleasant Adventure 
Like a flash I saw that they proposed to 





| throw the tent and scatter the exhibit my 


wife had worked all night to arrange. Yell- | 
ing to my visitors to run, I made a grab for 
the first thing within reach. It happened 
to be a hatchet. The spark was in the | 
powder can—and this time the explosion 
made my flare-up with the chief clerk back 
in the old office look like a flash in the pan. | 
What parts of the anatomy of the leader | 
in that gang of cowboys got the hatchet | 
I did not know, but I guessed that the edge | 
was well distributed for the time it was in 
action. The next thing I knew I felt the | 
grip of a rope round my body, binding my | 
arms to my sides. Then a whole flock of 


| ropes followed; but fortunately the cow- 


boy who caught me first started up his | 


| horse just in time to save me from the 


other ropes. Yelling and whooping like 
Indians, the whole bunch put their horses 
to the jump and started down the street 
as I plowed the dust, dragging at the 
rope’s end. 

How I ever managed to slip that rope I 
do not know to this day; but somehow I 
did it, sprang to my feet, broke through the 
crowd, and dodzed up some narrow stairs 
into an open doorway. In a moment I 
realized that I had flied into the police court 
of the town. The judge was sitting at his 
desk. 

“What's up?” he asked. 

“Cowboys are on a rampage!” I re- 
plied. ‘Pulled down my tent! I fought! 
Hatchet!” 

“Damned hoodlums!” he exclaimed. 
“Here, take this gun! I got another.” 

With this he pushed an able-bodied six- 
shooter into my hands and we waited. We 
could hear the cursing and yelling of the 
cowboys down in the street. ay | minute 
I expected they would rush up the stairs 
and in popping. But they did not. A 





the saddle. He feels more at home on a 
horse than on his feet, especially if he is 
carrying a heavy load. 

Finally the old judge asked: 

“Kill him?” 

“Don’t know!” I answered. 

“Served him if you did!” responded 
the old man. “We got to have law and 
order in this town before it gets on its feet! 
Eastern capital’s gun-shy.” 

“‘T was talking to quite a bunch of Eastern 
capital,”” I answered, ““‘when the cowboys 
hit us; and I’il bet that block of capital 
hasn’t stopped running yet! Those men 
will jump out of their chairs after this at 
the mention of Oklahoma.” 

As I sat there in the justice shop, with 
the sixshooter resting on my knees, my | 
thoughts kept turning to the old hearse. | 
This time it did not seem a bit funny to me. 
Ever since I have considered a hearse as a 
first-class omen of bad luck and wholly 





| unfit for agricultural purposes! | 
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Skeleton Lined 
Oxfords 


A new idea that makes 
The Florsheim Low 
Shoe —cool and _per- 
fect ee in- 
step’ — and made over 
“Natural Shape”’ lasts. 
Look for the Florsheim Sign 
—You'll find a live dealer 


ready to show you correct 
styles to fit your feet. 


A complete showing $5.00. 
“Imperial” Quality $6.00 
Style Book FREE upon request 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
Chicago, U.S. A. 
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What more pleas- 
ing gift can you select, 
for a birthday, wed- 
ding or graduation, than 
a beautiful bit of jewelry? 


























The exquisite designs of Simmons Chains, 
bracelets, lockets and fobs, their many at- 
tractive patterns and splendid workmanship, 
make them especially suitable as personal 
gifts for all family occasions. 


SIMMONS 
CHAINS 


“If it's Simmons, it's in good taste." That 
sums up the opinion of Simmons Jewelry, 
among men and women who know. The 
surface of a Simmons Chain is not a wash 
or plate. It is a heavy rolled cylinder of 
solid gold. 

Ask your jeweler to show you his assortment 
of Simmons Jewelry. If he hasn't exactly 
what you want, he will get it for you quickly. 
Write for our free . R.F. Simmons 
Co., 191 N. Mai: eet, Attleboro, Mass. 
Establi 1873. 
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“Count the Indians on the Road!*% 


Appraise 
all claims by 
these facts: 
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— 40% of all the motorcycles registered in the 24 States 
uiring registration are Indians. This means four times as 
many Indians as the next machine on the list. The balance is 
divided among 30 other makes. In States not requiring registra- 
tion, the pa of Indians is even greater. So that the Indian 
rider meets thousands of enthusiastic brother riders 

of the Indian wherever he may go. 
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sn great brotherhood of Indian riders is firmly welded and 
bound together by over 2,000 Indian dealers’ establishments 
throughout the country — and the unrivaled service they offer Indian 
riders. You can never find yourself in territory which is not covered 
by Indian dealer service. This means everything to the Indian 





OR 1913 the 
Indian Motocycle will 

eclipse its own flawless record 

of supremacy in all important contests of 
Speed, Reliability and Endurance. We have this year by far the 
most efficient and comfortable motorcycle ever designed —| | improvements 
of the first magnitude and 29 supplementary refinements. The new 
INDIAN CRADLE SPRING FRAME is in itself the greatest improvement 
in motorcycle history. The hardest jolt or tiniest vibration is completely 
absorbed by this revolutionizing device. It wipes out the last vestige of 
discomfort for the rider on any road. 


Order NOW, and you will have your Indian when you want it. 


Get a free demonstration at any of our 2,000 cealers 
dotted all over the country. Send also for free catalog. 


{ 4 H. P. Single Cylinder, $200 |} 
PRICES 4 7 H.P. Twin Cylinder, $250 | F. O. B. FACTORY 












“The Twin’s 
the Thing!” 











rider, whether on business or pleasure. 


LA The Hendee Manufacturing 
A / Company 
901 State St., Springfield, Mass. 
Branch and Service Stations: 


Chicago Denver Atlanta 
San Francisco 


Toronto London 
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Electric Lights 
Set-in Dash Lights 
Left-side Drive 


Simple Center Control 


Here are some things which cars must have to 


be really up-to-date. 


These are the things which you'll miss most if 


you fail to get them. 


Note that Reo the Fifth combines them all, and 
combines them in an honest car. 


Coming Features 


Most leading cars now have left- 
side drive. Note that fact carefully. 
The driver sits close to the car he 
passes, as in European cars. 


All leading cars now have set-in 
dash lights, to displace the old side 
oil lamps. 


Leading cars now employ big tires 
They are costly, but the day of 
skimpy tires is over. They cost too 
much for upkeep. 


Mark these facts, whatever car 
you buy. Don’t buy a car already 
out-of-date. What leading cars do 
this year, most cars must do next. 


Greater Care 


Then leaders now are building 
cars with immensely greater care. 
They have seen that cars built other- 
wise don’t live. 


This means Timken bearings in- 
stead of common ball bearings. Not 
merely a couple to claim their use, 
but roller bearings throughout. 


It means drop forgings in place of 
steel castings, to avoid the risk of 
flaws. In Reo the Fifth we use 190. 

It means steel made to formula, 
and analyzed twice. It means gears 
tested for 75,000 pounds per tooth. 

It means big margin of safety. 
Driving parts made one-half stronger 
than necessary. 

It means a $75 magneto— 


A doubly-heated carburetor— 


R. M. Owen & Co. 


Big brakes—big springs, tested 
for 100,000 vibrations. 


Every Precaution 


The leading makers employ every 
precaution. Every part is compelled 
to pass radical tests and inspections. 

Important parts are hand-fitted, 
and ground over and over to get 
utter exactness. Modern, costly ma- 
chines are used in the gear cutting. 

Engines are given five long-con- 
tinued tests, and the tested engines 
are taken apart and inspected. 

Genuine leather and the best 
curled hair are used in upholstery, so 
the car won't soon look old. 

Nothing is ever rushed. 


Car 





Oversize Tires 

15 Roller Bearings 
50% Overcapacity 

No Levers in the Way 


By R. £. Olds, Designer 


Insist on Them 


This is the practice in costly cars. 
In Reo the Fifth the same practice 
is followed in a car which sells for 
$1,095. 


What pride can one take in a car 
with features distinctly out-of-date? 
What satisfaction is there in a car 
that’s poorly built? 


Soon troubles begin—soon repairs 
begin. And the cost of upkeep 
makes the car a burden. 


The Simple 


Reo the Fifth has no levers, side 
or center. Nothing on either side 
blocks the way of the driver. He is 
never compelled to dismount in the 
street, nor enter from the street. 


All the gear shifting is done with a 
center rod, out of the way. It is done 
by moving this rod only three inches 
in each of four directions. It’s as 
simple as moving the spark lever. 


In each Reo the Fifth we spend 
$200 in features and cautions which 
some call unnecessary. 


We save it in factory efficiency 
By confining our output to only one 
model we save about 20 per cent. 
That’s why a car, built as we build 
it, can be sold at the Reo price. 


It means to you a long-lived car— 
a car that keeps its newness. It 
means a car distinctly up-to-date. 


One wrongs himself if he lets any 
inducement sell him a lesser car. 


Rod Control 


Both brakes are operated by foot 
pedals. 

This is also a coming feature. You 
will see why it must be. It is one 
you should have on a new car. 


A thousand dealers handle Reo the 
Fifth. Write for our 1913 catalog and 
we will tell you where to see the car. 





30-35 
Horsepower 
Wheel Base— 
112 Inches 
Tires— 
34x 4 Inches 
Center Control 
15 Roller 





Top and windshield not included in price. 
gas tank for headligh' 
Gray & 







speedometer, self-starter, extra rim 


We equip this car with mohair ains and aap coven. windshield, 
and brackets—all for $100 extra (list price $170). 
avis Electric Lighting and Starting System at an extra price, if wanted. 


— 
Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 


$1,095 


top, side curt 








General Sales 
Agents for 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 


Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 
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For the Evening 
\ Call” 


There is no surer way 
to please her than by 
taking along a box of 
the sweets all women 
love — 


Bonbons 
The high quality and as- 


sured freshness of all 
Aagfrt candy make it the 
perfect gift to one you ad- 
mire. If she hasn't tried 
Aayrt Beverly Chocolates, 
take her those next time— 
they're unusual and de- 


lightful. 


Sales Agents Everywhere 


Chocolates 


64 IRVING PLACE. 
NEW YORK 








Let Us Send You by Prepaid —_ 
THIS 


Efficiency Electric Suction Cleaner 
For 14 Days Absolutely Free 


No Money in Advance 


Test this great laborsavingcleaner 

two weeks in your own home with 
out expense or obligation. If satis 
fied that the cleaner does as guod 
work or better than more expensive 
machines, besides being handier to 
use, send us $28.75 for Cleaner and 
Attachments ¢ omplete If not 
pleased, return at ourexpense. Very 
light im weight asily carr the 
t Costs but 'y 







ry 











anubs re mer 
xday for Cleaner on 


aner. WV 
Write t 


Barnes’ patent 
14 days free trial. Depart 

Handsome Booklet and 
Sent Free if Desired 


JOHNSON & ANDERSON 
Hastings, Mich. 











A Water Supply at Little Cost . 
The ideal system of water supply is the NIAGARA 
HYDRAULIC RAM. equires no attention 
Write for illustrated catalogue and estimate 
We furnish Caldweil Tanks and Towers 
NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 1019 Chester, Pa. 


THE SATURDAY 


| JOHN BARLEYCORN | 


(Continued from Page 27) 


when I harked to the call from over and 

beyond that whispered me on to win to the 
| mystery at the back of life and behind the 
| Stars. 

The point of this chapter is that, in the 
| long sickness that at some time comes to 
| most of us, I came through without any 
appeal for aid to John Barleycorn. Love, 
| Socialism, the people—healthful figments 
| of man’s mind—were the things that cured 

and saved me. If ever a man was not a 
born alcoholic, I believe I am that man. 
And yet—well, let the succeeding chapters 
teil their tale, for in them will be shown 
how I paid for my previous quarter of a 
century of contact with ever-accessible 
John Barleycorn. 


xxXIX 

FTER my long sickness my drinking 
continued to be convivial. I drank 
when others drank and I was with them; 
but imperceptibly my need for alcohol took 
form and began to grow. It was not a body 
need. I boxed, swam, sailed, rode horses, 
lived in the open an arrantly healthful life, 
and passed life-insurance examinations 
with flying colors. In its inception, now 
that I look back upon it, this need for 
alcohol was a mental need, a nerve need, 

a good-spirits need. How can I explain? 

It was something like this: Physiologi- 
cally, from the standpoint of palate and 
stomach, alcohol was, as it had always been, 
repulsive. It tasted no better than beer did 
when I was five—than bitter claret did 
when I was seven. When was alone, 
writing or studying, I had no need for it; 
but—1 was growing old or wise, or both, or 
senile as an alternative. When I was in 
company I was less pleased, less excited, 
with the things said and done. Erstwhile 
worth-while fun and stunts seemed no 
longer worth while; and it was a torment 
to listen to the insipidities and stupidities 
of women—to the pompous, arrogant say- 
ings of the little half-baked men. It is the 
penalty one pays for reading the books too 
much or for being oneself a fool. In my case 
it does not matter which was my trouble. 
The trouble itself was the fact. The 
condition of the fact was mine. For me, 
the life and light and sparkle of human 
intercourse were dwindling. 

I had climbed too high among the stars, 
or maybe I had slept too hard. Yet I was 
not hysterical or in any way overwrought. 
My pulse was normal. My heart was an 
amazement of excellence to the insurance 
doctors. My lungs threw the said doctors 
into eestasies. I wrote a thousand words 
every day. I was punctiliously exact in 
dealing with all the affairs of life that fell 
to my lot. I exercised in joy and gladness. 
I slept at night like a babe. But 

Well, as soon as I got out in the company 
of others I was driven to melancholy and 
spiritual tears. I could neither laugh with 
nor at the solemn utterances of men | 
esteemed ponderous asses; nor could | 
laugh with or at or engage in my oldtime 
lightsome persiflage. 

And I was not pessimistic -—-I swear I was 
not pessimistic. I was merely bored. I 
had seen the same show too often, listened 
too often to the same songs and the same 
jokes. I knew too much about the box- 
office receipts. I knew the cogs of the 
machinery behind the scenes so well that 
the posturing on the stage, and the laughter 
and the song could not drown the creaking 
of the wheels behind. 

It does not pay to go behind the scenes 
and see the angel-voiced tenor beat his 


| wife. Well, I had been behind and I was 
paying for it—or else I was a fool. It is 
immaterial which was my situation. The 


situation is what counts, and the situation 


was that social intercourse for me was 
getting painful and difficult. On the other 
hand, it must be stated that on rare 


occasions—on very rare occasions—I did 
meet rare souls or fools like myself, with 
whom I could spend magnificent hours 
among the stars or in the paradise of fools. 
I was married to a rare soul—or a fool 
who never bored me and who was always a 
source of new and unending surprise and 
delight; but I could not spend all my hours 
solely in her company. 

And now we begin to come to it. How to 
face the social intercourse game with the 
glamour gone? John Barleycorn, the 
ever-patient one, had waited a quarter of a 
century and more for me to reach my hand 
out in need of him. His thousand tricks 
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f FF goes tight fitting, full 
a Sa length, knit underwear Fs 


that cramps your body and 
clogs your pores! On goes 
loose fitting, soft draping 
B. V. D. that cools 
comforts your skin! 
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wear’’ or any ‘*AthleticUnderwear.” 
Accept only B. V. D. and reject all 
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You can’t go amiss, if you seek and 
find this label. 

it 1D). Coat Cut lacder t Knee Length 
$3.50, $0.00, $3.00 and 
The B. V. D. Company, 
New York. 
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Stick 


The Shaving Stick de Luxe, the latest m4 
and greatest achievement in shaving 









A comfort and convenience. ts 
4 The “‘Holder-Top’’ Shaving Stick is firmly Iq 
fastened in a neat metal cap that also serves as J 
8) the top of the box. When in use, the fingers | 
6} grasp the metal holder and do not touch the soap | 
4 When not in use, the stick stands firmly on the = 
{ holder top, or can instantlybe — |)! 
4 ' 


slipped back into its handsome 
nickeled container. Williams’ 
Holder Top Shaving Stick not , 
only combines all the othe: 
good qualities that have made 
Williams’ Soaps famous, but 
the 


economical and sanitary form 


it is most convement 


of shaving stick 
FOUR FORMS OF THE SAME GOOD QUALITY: 9 

Williams’ Shaving Stick ‘p.c%:,"s—"*"<e" Williams’ Shaving Powder \..8:4 °°" 

') Williams’ Holder-Top Shaving Stick Williams’ Shaving Cream (in taves 

> 


if — —- ! 

, SPECIAL OFFER ’ 

1 | Men's Combination Package 

i m sisting of a liberal tria ple of Williams’ Holder-Top S! k, Sh i J 
iving Cream, Jersey Cream wot te pear de Powder 1 Dental Cs ' j 

G)) 4centsin stamps. A single sample of either of the above articles s bee ‘© 

6; Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn As) 
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had failed, thanks to my constitution and 
ood luck; but he had more tricks in his 
ag. A cocktail or two, or several, I found 
cheered me up for the foolishness of foolish 
people. A cocktail, or several, before din- 
ner enabled me to laugh whole-heartedly at 
things that had long since ceased to be 
laughable. The cocktail was a prod, a spur, 
a kick to my jaded mind and bored spirits. 
It recrudesced the laughter and the song, 
and put a lilt into my own imagination. 

A poor companion without a cocktail, I 
became a very good companion with one. 
| I achieved a false exhilaration, drugged 
myself to merriment. And the thing began 
so imperceptibly that I, an old intimate of 
John Barleycorn, never dreamed whither 
it was leading me. I was beginning to 
call for music and wine; soon I should be 
calling for madder music and more wine. 

It was at this time I became aware of 
= | waiting with expectancy for the pre-dinner 
| cocktail. I wanted it and I was con- 
» | scious that I wanted it. I remember, whiie 

war-corresponding in the Far East, being 
irresistibly attracted to a certain home. 
Besides accepting all invitations to dinner 
I made a point of dropping in almost every | 
afternoon. Now the hostess was a charm- 
ing woman, but it was not for her sake that 
I was under her roof so frequently. It 
happened that she made by far the finest 
cocktail procurable in that large city, where 
drink-mixing on the part of the foreign 
population was indeed an art. Up at the 
club, down at the hotels, and in other pri- 
vate houses no such cocktails were created. 
Her cocktails were subtle. They were 
| masterpieces. They were the least repul- 
sive to the palate and carried the most kick. 
And yet I desired her cocktails only for 
| sociability’s sake, to key myself to sociable 
| moods. When I rode away from that city, 
across hundreds of miles of ricefields and 
mountains, through months of campaign- 
ing, and on with the victorious Japanese 
into Manchuria, I did not drink. Several 
bottles of whisky were always to be found 
on the backs of my packhorses, yet I never 
broached a bottle for myself, never took a 
drink by myself, and never knew a desire 
to take such a drink. 

Only in retrospect can I mark the almost 
imperceptible growth of my desire. There 
were little hints then that I did not take, 
little straws in the wind that I did not see, 
little incidents the gravity of which I did 
not realize. 

For instance, for some years it had been 
my practice each winter to cruise for six or 
eight weeks on San Francisco Bay. My 
stout sloop-yacht, the Spray, had a com- 
fortable cabin and a coal stove. A Korean 
boy did the cooking and I usually took a 
friend or so along to share the joys of the 
cruise. Also I took my machine along and 
did my thousand words a day. On the 
particular trip I have in mind Cloudesley 
and Toddy came along. This was Toddy’s 
first trip. On previous trips Cloudesley 
| had elected to drink beer; so I had kept 

the yacht supplied with beer. 
| On this cruise, however, the situation 
was different. Toddy was so nicknamed 
because of his diabolical cleverness in 
concocting toddies. So I brought whisky 
along—a couple of gallons of it. Alas! 
Many another gallon I bought, for Cloudes- 


ley and I got into the habit of drinking a 
Saves 6 Sq. Ft. Floor Space certain hot toddy that actually tasted deli- 


SAVES TIME, RENT and MATERIALS and INCREASES EFFICIENCY cious going down and that carried the most 

DESCRIPTION: Rigid creel frame, ebeolutely inde- | exhilarating kick imaginable. 
fut no drawers toserve as ccarchalls’ for oddsandends. | I liked those toddies. I grew to look for- 
ward to the making of them. We drank 


Authority Styles 
$4 to $6. 


HE national shoes 

| of rational shape. 
Scientifically correct 
in toe spread, ball 


If OCCIDENT Flour were like 
other flours we could not make such 


: a guarantee. But OCCIDENT is 

» Because we know OCCIDENT different. 

q wil make ined yout kitchen Less than 10 per cent of all the 
= _— It is @ serious matter to put an wheat grown is good enough to 

> unconditional money-back guarantee pass the exacting inspection of the 


| __ We put our Flour in Your Hands 
| with this Money-Back Guarantee. 





balance and heel 
poise. 
Soles moulded in advance to 


save your feet the torture of 
breaking them in. 


Mills, 


Made in many stylish models 
to fit the feet of well-dressed 
men. Their dependable guality 
safeguards your purse. 


SOLD IN OVER 3000 TOWNS, 


Write for “‘Style Talk*’—a 
little chat with the Style Master. 


Ralston Health 
Shoemakers 
Campello, Mass. 


New ‘‘ Wales”’ 
Model 


Tan Russian 
Calf Bal 


J the OCCIDENT way of washing 
the wheat and purifying the flour is 
thorough and costly in use. 


Fs. "Send for Our Free Booklet, ‘Better Baking” 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS 


U.S. A. 
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FIRELESS COOKER 


this Spring 
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bakes, boils, steams, fries and stews —ali up, steel top rolls down and locks. In short, it is | before inner one before supper and a | 

» vide Cooker All cooking compartments ’ Ul 

and covers lined with pure aluminum. No 100% PRACTICAL final one when we went to bed. We never 
te Be Ant cae hate eugene oon Game got drunk, but I will say that four times a 
Rag hey dis ort | ~ great time, worry and money saving Write us on your business stationery for our 15 day day we were very genial. And when, in the 
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middle of the cruise, Toddy was called back 
to San Francisco on business Cloudesley 
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geniality of which they were provocative 
was marvelous. They were eloquent prose- 
lyters for John Barleycorn in their own 
small, insidious way. They were ticklers 
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Steel Cabinet by 
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The Toledo Metal Furniture Co., 2229 Derr St., Toledo, Ohio 





with John Barleycorn for so many years and 
laughed at all his unavailing attempts to 
win me. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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A woman can drive it 
without soiling her glowes 
Chalmers ‘* Thirty-Six** $1950 
Fully equipped, f b. Detroit 


Something Makes the Chalmers 





Different. 


All cars look pretty much alike. The specifications 
of motor sizes, wheels, tires, axles, gears and equip- 
ment read a good deal alike. 

Yet you know all cars aren’t alike in the service 
they give extending over a period of several years. 

What makes the difference? 


Well, we think it is a way of doing things. It is 
a standard. ‘The service a car will give you through 
many years is determined by the standard the manu- 
facturer adopts in building it. 

The Chalmers standard is simply this: Make every part of the 
car the best. Buy the best material; machine it in the best way; 
put it together with skill; test and try it with utmost care. 

That has been our standard the six years we have been building 
Chalmers cars. Every man in our factory is taught to “Make it 
right.”” We think this is the reason Chalmers cars made six years 
ago are still giving good service. 


Here is where some 
of the differences lie 


To maintain the Chalmers standard we spend much money 
that doesn’t show on the surface. For example, we spend $6 more 
for each Chalmers crankshaft than we need pay for one which 
*“might do’; $15 extra on each Chalmers body to secure quality 
and style ; $8 per car for grinding transmission gears, thus elimi- 
nating noise ; $5 extra for the best radiator on the market; $12 per 
car extra for high grade, genuine leather that lasts for years —and 
so on all through. 

To maintain the Chalmers standard, every ounce of metal ma- 
terial is chemically tested and later subjected to crushing, bending, 


twisting and stretching forces 


to prove its worth. 


What Is It? 


These men see to it that Chalmers working parts do not vary 
more than 1/1000 of an inch-——one-half the thickness of a hair; that 
Chalmers cylinders are ground and polished to absolute uniformity ; 
that Chalmers gears are diamond-hard and oak-tough and that they 
are ground to perfect noiselessness; that Chalmers motors, running 
for ten hours at high speed and under heavy load, deliver maximum 
power — silently, dependably. 


The high Chalmers standard 
is merely good business sense 


These are a few of the things we do to maintain the Chalmers 
standard. A few of the things that make the Chalmers different 
from other cars 

The standard — and the way we live up to it — has given Chalmers 
cars their good reputation. We are proud of that reputation—and 
jealous of it, too. We intend to maintain it by maintaining our 
standard 

We are proud that the cars we built five or six years ago are 
still running, still giving good service. We intend that the cars we 
are building nowadays shall continue to give service six, eight, ten 
years from now 

We figure that this is the best way 
$6,000,000 investment we have made in plant, materials and equip- 
ment. ‘It is only by maintaining the standard which you, the buyer, 
demand, that we can protect our own interests 


the only way to protect the 


That fact ‘s your protection, your assurance of motor Car satis- 
faction ina Chalmers. We have a factory, an equipment, an organ- 
ization and the requisite capital. But more important, we have a 
way of doing things —a standard that is better 


Io prove it see the Chalmers cars: The ““Thirty-Six,”’ $1950, 
the safest motor investment you can make among all four-cylinder 
cars; the ‘‘Six,”” $2400, a car so good that no price will buy a better 


performing car —$2600 for the seven passenger model. ‘These cars 











To maintain the Chalmers standard, we have in our factory an 
average of one inspector to every 13 workmen. These inspectors 
are your representatives. “They are there in your interest —to see 
that your car is built right. In our interest, too, of course, for our 
interests and your interests are not different, but mutual. 


are not merely good cars at their prices 
value, real quality, lasting service 


They are cars of maximum 


We have tried to tell you in this advertisement w/iy Chalmers 


cars are different 
how they are different 


Chalmers Motor Company. Detroit 
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Please call on' our dealer and let him show you 
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HENRY REUTERDAHL 
Henry Reuterdahl, famous naval artist 
and expert on naval construction, says: 

“ You've got to smoke while painting out 
of doors in winter—it helps you to keep 
warm. And a pipeful of pure, mild Tux 
edo tobacco makes one forget the cold, and 
the paint flows more freely.” 


WHY You Should Smoke a 


MILD Tobacco 


MILD tobacco is soothing, restful, health- 

ful. Strong tobacco irritates and may cause 
nervousness. ‘Tuxedo is the sdea/ tobacco. It is 
the mildest tobacco — yet 77ch and has a delicious 
flavor and aroma. 

You can smoke Tuxedo — pipeful after pipeful—with 
continued enjoyment. Tuxedo can’t bite your tongue or 
irritate the delicate membranes of your mouth and throat— 
because in Tuxedo every unpleasant feature has been re- 
moved by the origina/ ‘‘ Tuxedo process’’ of treating the 
tobacco leaf. 
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WILLIAM F. MURRAY 
Congressman William F. Murray, of 
Boston, Mass., who, in addition to other 
distinctions, is the youngest member of 
Congress, says 

“In my recent campaign for Congres 
1 had occasion to speak many times 
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nightly. I found that Tuxedo tobacco and 

a good pipe have a very soothing effect on 

, : the vocal cords afler a hard speaking 
tour.” 
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The Perfect Pipe Tobacco 


Every new, good thing is imitated. Tuxedo was born 
in 1904, and is the orzgina/ in its field. 





Since 1904 many imitators of Tuxedo have appeared. 
Not one of them has ever been able to discover the 
secret process which makes Tuxedo the pleasantest, 
healthfulest smoke in the world. 





Compare the imitations with Tuxedo : 404 at them, and 
note the lighter, milder color of Tuxedo; sme// them, and 
note the marked superiority of the odor of Tuxedo; smoke 
Tuxedo in comparison with them, and you will find a nhsi'ce tect 
difference in fastfe so pronounced that you will never again gates of Aner he See eee eee 
smoke anything but Tuxedo. 





GEO. P. JAMES 
Geo. P. James, District Passenger Agent 
of the Atlantic Coast Lines, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., says: 
“I find a lot of inspiration in Tuxedo 
It has a pleasant fragrance and nerve 
soothing qualities that are undeniable.” 
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i'm @ great admirer of Tuxedo. It's 
cout, pleasant to the taste, and has the 
happy faculty of keeping my brain ‘clear 


for action 
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Test Tuxedo by smoking it for a week. At the end 
of the week you will have had the most enjoyable smoke 
week of your life. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Famous green tin, with gold 10c 
lettering, curved to fit pocket 
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Convenient pouch, v vonnbl, 
lined with moisture-proof paper JC 


SAMPLE TUXEDO FREE— 

Send us 2c in stamps for postage 

and we will mail you prepaid a 

souvenir tin of TUXEDO tobacco. 
Address 

TUXEDO DEPARTMENT 

Drawer S, Jersey City, N. J. 
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GEORGE E. PHILIPPS 





George E. Philipps, Mayor of Covington, 
Kentucky, says 

“A good pipe, and Tuxedo to fill it, and 
I'm satisfied. The tobacco in the little 
green tin has no rival as far as 1 am 
oncerned 


ROY NORTON 


Roy Norton, well-known writer, author 
of “The Plunderer,"’ etc., says 

“As @ veteran expert in tobacco, I have 
come to the conclusion that Tuxedo beats 
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Illustrations are about one- 
half size of real packages. 
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THE SATURDAY 


THE WHISTLING MAN 


(Continued from Page 18) 


The message bore a Folkestone, England, 
» ee and it contained eight words in 
all: 


“Under no circumstances show any one your 
papers.” 

There was no signature. 

A half-hour later, when the ship’s bugler 
sounded the dinner call, Craig was still 
gazing at the message, agape with stupe- 
faction. 

His future, it appeared, was not entirely 
his to decide. At any rate it was not to be 
left to his choice whether he dropped the 
matter or followed it. Others were interested 
too! 


v 

Fe swell from the westward was 

running in upon the Channel when 
Craig got up on deck; and the Amsterdam, 
with her bluff bows slogging into it, had 
already dropped Boulogne harbor far be- 
hind. Night had fallen; and after a look 
astern to where the Touquet phares blinked 
and glimmered in the dark, Craig left the 
rail, and with his hands thrust deep in his 
pockets walked slowly toward the bow. 
His dinner could wait. He had lost all wish 
to eat. 

That message was a poser! He knew no 
one in Folkestone, and he had been there 
only once and then only for a day—the 
time, five years before, when he and his 
father had crossed by the Channel steamer 
on their way to Madame’s door. However, 
as he reflected, the question of who had 
sent the telegram was less vital than why it 
had been sent. Was it a warning; or, on 
the other hand, had it been shot at him 
as a threat? Craig shrugged impatiently. 
Anger now began to succeed his first pale 
astonishment; and in place of his former 
impulse, the inclination to let the matter 
drop, he began to chafe with resentment. 
These men who had hunted his father, they 
would find they could not hunt him too! 
If they were looking for trouble he felt fully 
in the mood to accommodate them! 

But why had his father been terrified? 
What had he done that for years he fled in 
fear of his life? 

Craig halted abruptly. 

It was the old, familiar question— What? 
Now, however, it had come to him with a 
new and disconcerting turn. If his father 
in fright had refused to enlighten him, was 
it likely the others involved would be any 
more willing to divulge? 

A little staggered at the thought, he was 
reflecting on it irritably when he chanced 
to look along the deck. Then his eyes 
lighted swiftly. 

Willie Hemingway had just emerged from 
the smoking room. 

The young man strolled leisurely, as it 
appeared to be his habit; and he gripped be- 
tween his lips an amber and gold cigarette- 
holder especially of the longest sort. Fora 
second time Craig regarded him with in- 
terest. It was not the first occasion he had 
seen a youth of this particular species; but 
what concerned him now more than a study 
of Hemingway’s dry, ripened wiseness and 
his cocksure, easy manner was the remem- 
brance of Hemingway on a night long ago. 
It was, in short, that evening near Lowes- 
toft, the time when Willie, ghastly white, 
had stood goggle-eyed at the inn door. He 
had looked frightened then! And why? 
Craig, smiling to himself, was moved by 
a sudden impulse. 

“Isn't this Mr. Hemingway?” he asked 
pleasantly; and he stepped out in front of 
him. 

The chubby satyr, after a stare, removed 
the cigarette-holder from his mouth. “* Yas, 
I’m Mr. Hemingway,” he returned deliber- 
ately. Then after a glance at Craig’s attire 
he added even more deliberately: ‘Aw, 
but I don’t know you, do I?” 

His tone was finished. It was, in fact, 
that pure cultivated note of English used 
only by some of our best young men—these 
as well as most of the worst actors London 
sends us; and Craig with difficulty re- 
pressed a smile. ‘‘ You've forgotten me, I 
see, Mr. Hemingway. I’m Craig, Leonard 
Craig,” he said, and at the name Craig was 
sure he saw the fat youth start. ‘‘ Remem- 
ber?” he inquired. 

Hemingway, still with deliberation, re- 
placed the cigarette-holder between his lips. 

“Craig? Aw, no; don’t believe I do,” 
he returned in his canorous, high-pitched 
lingo. Evidently the fact that he had been 
accosted by a stranger ruffled him— either 


that or it was something else, for he was 
obviously uneasy. “‘ However,” he added 
he pronounced it “‘hah-h-vah"—“ How- 
ever,” said Mr. Hemingway, “‘ what do you 
want of me?” 

Craig wasted little breath on him. 

“Why, this: You were at Lowestoft, 
weren’t you, nine years ago?” 

Hemingway after a pause nodded. 

“Well, then,” said Craig, and he smiled 
pleasantly as he spoke, “just tell me who 
is Freest?”’ 

Instantly Hemingway’s air of bored con- 
descension fled him. With a start he again 
removed the cigarette-holder from his lips 
and, his eyes narrowing slightly, he peered 
at Craig with a new and unaffected interest. 

“‘Freest?”’ he echoed sharply. 

““Freest,”” repeated Craig. 

A pause followed. Hemingway’s thick 
lids narrowed themselves a little more. 
Presently he laughed, a dry, ironic giggle. 

“Why, you ought to know!” he drawled 
significantly; and affectedly flicking the ash 
from his cigarette, Mr. Hemingway, after 
— stare, passed on his way along the 
aeck, 

And Craig, dumfounded, stood gaping 
after him! 

Why ought he to know? 

In Hemingway’s sardonic tone and man- 
ner there had been a sneer, an implication 
even more suggestive than the words them- 
selves. Indeed Craig had every reason to 
know Freest, but the fact is hedidn’t. How- 
ever, that was not the point. What was it 
that Hemingway knew? Obviously he knew 
something; and the something, moreover, 
was not only the mere identity of Freest. 

Angry and bewildered, Craig was on the 
point of darting after Hemingway when the 
saloon door opened and the Adairs stepped 
out on deck. 

The two walked leisurely to the ship's 
side and stood there. Adair, buttoned in 
a heavy ulster, seemed bigger than ever 
now; and Craig as he stared at him won- 
dered at his bulk. He looked a colossus. 
Putting his elbows on the rail, he bent for- 
ward, gazing idly at the swells that rolled 
alongside, and with her arm linked in his 
Mary Adair stood beside him. She had 
not dressed for dinner, but was in the same 
traveling dress she had worn that after- 
noon; and with her chin resting on her 
hand she stared into the darkness, her air 
pape Hemingway in the meanwhile 

ad disappeared. Craig made straight for 
the two, and at that instant the daughter 
turned and saw him. 

That she knew Craig at once seemed 
certain. At any rate he saw her face light 
momentarily, and then she turned to her 
father. Evidently she spoke, for Adair 
looked up quickly, glancing toward him. 
Afterward, though, Adair turned away, 
and in silence he and his daughter once 
more gazed idly at the water. Craig felt 
his heart thumping fitfully. 

“How do you do, Mr. Adair?” he said 
shyly, and he touched Adair on the arm. 

Adair turned slowly. He was lighting a 
cigar as Craig spoke, and taking it from 
his mouth he turned inquiringly. “‘How 
do you do, sir?” he replied. 

His face, however, showed no recognition. 
Craig, his hat off, smiled as he held out his 
hand to Adair. 

“I don’t think you remember me, sir. 
I'm Leonard Craig, you know.” 

Miss Adair still leaned against the rail, 
her chin on her hand. Her father cleared 
his throat. “Craig, did you say?” he 
inquired. 

His tone was even yet as if the name con- 
veyed nothing to him; and a little awk- 
wardly Craig withdrew his hand. “Don't 
you understand, Mr. Adair?” he asked, 
nuzzled now. “I'm Benjamin Craig's 
son— Craig, of New York, your friend.” 

Miss Adair looked suddenly at her 
father, and she drew her brows together. 
“All right, Mr. Craig,” said Adair crisply. 
“T know who you are, perfectly!” Then 
he added bluntly: “ And now, if you please, 
what do you want of me?” 

Craig with a gasp blushed to the roots 
of his hair. 


The rebuff was patent. Adair, in fact, 


could hardly have made it plainer; and his 
daughter, swiftly catching her breath, put 
out her hand and touched him on the arm. 
‘Father!"’ she exclaimed. 

Craig gazed at them steadily. The color 
that had come tumbling into his face at the 
affront was gone now and he was white. 
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KNOX GELATINE 


Insures you getting Quality, 
Quantity and Sure Results 


From one package you can make not only a delicious dessert but 
also a tempting salad like the above. Use either package—Plain or 
Acidulated. The latter contains an envelope of concentrated lemon 
juice, saving the expense of lemons for flavoring. Each package 
contains tablet for coloring and makes two quarts of jelly 


Knox Recipe 
Book Free 


A book of recipes for Des 
erts, Jellies, Puddings, Ice 
Creams, Sherbets, Salads, 
Candies, etc., sent FREE 
for your grocer s name 
Pint sample for 2-cont 
stamp and gracer s name 
CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 
23 Knox Ave., Job N.Y. 




















“ a Y . 7 See 
If you're heavy on socks, try Bachelors’ Friend Hosiery and 
you'll save a lot of money, for these socks wear like iron. 
The strong reinforcing in Bachelors’ Friend Hosiery extends 
from the beginning of the toe, along the sole to and including 
. the heel and above the shoe line. 


Notwithstanding their great strength, these socks fee! like silk to 
the skin. Also 100% comfortable. 


helers Friend 
ITOSTIERY 







Reg. U. S. Patent Office and Canada 


All leading colors—sizes 9's to 12's. If unable to get them from your 
dealer, order direct, giving size ard color. 


Any quality, Made in four grades, 
$1.00 a box every pair guaranteed. 


Special — lightest weight anteed gauze hose made — box of 
3 pairs guaranteed 3 at oy 


JOS. BLACK & SONS CO., York, Pa. 
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W HEN you ask for these 
75c. “LION Seald” 
box of six, instead of 
twe unboxed collars 
for 25c. If you 
can’t get this new 
style in the “*LION 
Seald” package from 
your dealer, send us his 
name and 75c.—if in 
Canada send $1.00. We will 
Seald’’ 


box of six collars in the 





UY the smartest collar of the season—i” this 
new and better way. 


you turn. It gives the high effect, but is really 
The LION ‘‘Easy-Tie-Slide’’ space means 
easy sliding cravat. The “Slip-Over”’ button-hole 
snaps on inasecond—can’t tear out. Thepatented 
Lock-that-Locks’’ retains the intended shape. 


Secure them absolutely fresh, 







send you by return maila‘‘LION 


“FENWAY” 


FENWAY will be seen 


games this year wherever 


collars buy them in the Setter way. 
sanitary, and unhandled in the 


Insist on 


size you specify, 





Kon fhirts é-( olfars 


UNITED SHIRT AND COLLAR CO., Makers, Troy, N. Y. 











Paint Your Car Yourself 


Save $25 to $75 by using our system yourself 
and produce factory finish at home. No experi- 
ence necessary. (ur free 36-page book, ‘The 
Car Beautiful,” tells how to paint your car yourself, 
ename! or eilver-plate brass, re-finish top, re-varnish 
car, ename! hood and fenders only, and how to care 
for new car, 


Arsenal Varnish Co.,2413 4th Av., Rock Island, Ill. 





FORE-DOORS 


Bring your open-front car up-to-date. We make 
fore-doors to fit all standard makes of automo 
biles. We carry large stock and guarantee 
prompt shipments. 

Write for prices and descriptions. 











PIONEER FORE-DOOR MFG. COMPANY 
211-217 W. Georgia Street, Indi 














ATENT'S S20082> oR OUR FEE RETURNED “No SuchThing LOOK INTO FROG BREEDING 
Send sketch Ly free search of Patent Book ** Frog € my ys Profit,’ $1.00 post paid 
Office Records. Patents advertised How to Obtain a tells how to breed, fe arrange place, in fact 
Patent and What to Invent with list of inven- \ everything. Tremendous profits in a business 
tions wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent not overdone. Bull tadpoles and bull-frogs 
Branch Offices, 132 Nassau St., New York, 1429 Chestnut St., Phila. for stocking purposes. Mow is the time. 
Main Offices, VICTOR J. EVANS & 00, Wi D. As Failure Here” AQUA LIFE 00,,Box 617,SEYMOUR, CONN. 















hy not learn Why?” 


For particular men 
The Stein-Bloch dealer in your city 
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“I beg your pardon,” he said slowly. 
“You mean you know who I am, don’t you, 
but don’t care to know any more?” 

“Suit yourself, young man!” Adair 
grunted, and at the curt briskness of the 
speech his daughter again swiftly touched 
oo on the arm. Adair’s face softened a 
ittle. 

“All right, all right, Mary!” he grum- 
bled; but he had no sooner said it than 
he favored Craig with another frank, un- 
affected scowl. “‘ Now if ss finished, 
my friend,” he began, “‘I’ll be ——” 

Craig did not let him end. “Don’t be 
afraid, Mr. Adair,” he broke in, smiling 
though he was white; “I won’t try to force 
myself upon you! All I ask of you is a 
little information, nothing else, I assure 
you!” Then he stared sharply at him. 
“What do you know about my father?” 

Adair, at the question, wrung his brows 
together, and he stared at Craig with a 
sudden sharp intentness. Then a grin, sour 
-~a sneer in fact—spread 


upon his face. ‘“‘Dead, ain’t he?” he 


| grun 


” Yes, he’s dead,” Craig answered quietly, 


| though he wondered where and how Adair 


| had heard. 
“Well,” growled Adair, ““why ask me 
about him? He was your father, wasn’t 





| sardonic, passed over Adair’s face. ‘ 


he? I don’t know a thing about the man!” 
he grunted, and again his daughter caught 
her breath. ‘Can’t tell you a word about 
your father!” 

It was, Craig knew, manifestly untrue. 

“Do you mean you can’t—or won't?” he 
ineneness and again Adair flung an angry 
scowl at him. Craig. however, stood his 
ground. “Which is it, Mr. Adair?” he 
asked quietly, as courteously as he could; 
and Adair glanced at his daughter. His 
look was veiled, and that it conveyed a 
message Craig was sure. Miss Adair was 
listening breathlessly. 

“Why do you want to know?” demanded 
Adair, and there was in the question some- 
thing more than the mere inquiry conveyed. 
“Hunh?” he grunted. 

“T'll tell you why,” retorted Craig; 
“it’s because I mean to find out what 
happened to my father—either what he 
did or what others did to him. What’s 
more, Mr. Adair, I mean to find out, no 
matter what the result! Is that clear?” he 
inquired tartly, his jaw set. 

new expression dawned briefly in 
Adair’s grim, resolute eyes. He looked a 
good deal astonished. 

“What's that?” he exclaimed sharply, 
both his tone and manner incredulous. 
“Do you mean to say you don’t know?” 
It was exactly what Craig meant. He 
knew nothing; and at this Adair drew in 
his breath sharply, then glanced again at 
his daughter. 

“Look here!”’ he growled suddenly; “‘if 
you're telling the truth let me ask you 
something! Suppose no one’s willing to 
tell you about your father, what'll you do 
about it then?” 

“What shall I do?” réturned Craig, and 


he shrugged. ‘Why, stick to it till I find 
out!” 
At the answer a smile, amused and a little 


Young 
man,” he asked almost amusedly, “have 


| you any money?” 





Craig colored to the hair. 

“No. Why?” he replied as bruskly. 

The answer came with a growl. 

“Then take my advice, d’ye hear! If you 
have no money you'd better steer clear of 
New York!’ 

It was more than advice though. In its 
tone of half-veiled, grim significance it 
came pretty close to being a threat. A 
pause followed; and during it Craig again 
saw Mary Adair glance at her father in 


remonstrance. But Adair gave no heed. 
“T’ll say one thing more, Mr. Craig, and 
it’s for your own good too! Let the past 


alone! There are a few persons in New 
York, all of them powerful, that may not 
care to have you browsing round digging up 
ancient history! Now is that plain? You'll 
get yourself into trouble, Mr. Craig, unless 
you haveacare! Speaking plainly,” added 
Adair, his tone as grim as his face, “in 
New York they know all about you, young 
man! Goslowor you mayregret it! There 
are men in New York that will not stand 
for any nonsense!” 
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Craig, white and quivering, gazed at 
him mockingly. ‘You mean Freest, don’t 
you?” he drawied. 

Adair at the name looked blank. 

“‘Freest? Freest?” he repeated. “ Never 
heard of him!” 

Craig tried again. 

“Gawtry then—how about Gawtry?” he 
inquired; and there he struck fire at last. 

A tide of color swept tumultuously into 
Adair’s face, and his brows bristl ad 

see!” he exclaimed. “I see! You've been 
after him, too, have you?” 

Craig shook his head. 

“No; I’ve never seen him,” 

“Tf you haven’t how did you hear of 
him?” rumbled Adair; and then without 
waiting for the answer he shook his finger 
at Craig. 

“Young man, you’d better take my ad- 
vice!” he growled in his thick, minatory 
voice. “‘Keep out of New York, I tell you, 
if you mean to stir up trouble! Do you 
hear, you’d better keep out of New York!” 


he said. 


But Craig now was in no mood to take 
advice, much less when it was hurled at him 
as a threat. 


“Why? What makes you think so?” he 
inquired. Then he smiled. “Are you 
afraid I’ll go the way that Tevis went?” 

It ended there! 

Craig for an instant saw Adair turn white 
to the lips, then purple fiercely, after which 
the man raised his fist as if to strike him. 
Before the blow could fall his daughter 
interposed. “‘Go!”’ she said swiftly. “‘ You'd 
better go, Mr. Craig!” Her father, with 
his hand still raised, was breathing thickly, 
and Craig tried to speak. “No, no, don’t 
say anytning more!” cried Miss Adair; 
“you don’t know what you've done!” 
Then she put her hand against Craig’s arm 
as if tomake himgo. “Please!” she begged, 
white but smiling queerly. “I’m sorry! 
Sorry! Go! Good night!” she said; and 
Craig turned away. 


Alone in his cabin a few minutes later 
Craig turned up the light and, closing the 
door, sat down on his berth to think. 

His house of cards had fallen! Or, like 
a castle in the air blown on by a wind, 
his hopes, his fine-laid plans had vanished 
into vapor. In New York, at any rate, far 
from having the friends, ‘the welcome he 
had pictured, he would land worse off and 
lonelier than the loneliest of strangers. 

Adair’s meaning had been unmistakable. 
Like his father, Craig was not wanted in 
New York! 

However, the situation was not without 
its humor; and with a grin he recalled 
Poultney’s little whim—the pleasant hope 
that Craig would soon come into his king- 
dom. The domain, it appeared, had al- 
ready dwindled visibly; and turning out his 
pockets Craig took stock of his possessions. 
Then he whistled. He would land in New 
York with exactly sixteen dollars in the 
world! 

Needless to say, it dawned on him that 
in plunging headlong into the affair he had 
been what he might call impulsive; and a 
little bored he counted his fortune again. 

There was no mistake. It was sixteen 
dollars just—that is to say, sixteen, no 
more, no less, if he counted in a battered 
sixpence, a dozen copper sous and an 
Italian three-franc piece that had a hole 
in it. 

But he was in for it now, no matter 
what, and concluding that he’d better eat 
while he could—not starve until he had to, 
Craig stuffed the money into his kets 
and scuttled to the dining room. There, to 
his own satisfaction and the no small admi- 
ration of the steward, he tucked away a 
good, sound meal. Then he went on deck 
again. 

The Adairs, with Willie Hemingway, were 
still there. Hemingway cut him dead, but 
Adair paid him the compliment of another 
savage scowl. As for the daughter, she did 
not seem to see him at all, and smiling to 
himself Craig passed on. At ten o’clock 
he turned in Sal slept the sleep of the just. 

The day after the Adairs kept their 
distance. It was so the next day, too, the 
day following that and other days in 
succession. 

Then the unexpected happened! 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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an Annual Capacity of Over 


12,000,000 Barrels 
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Why Leading 


HE word “ Portland” is but a name—not 

a brand or a standard for cement quality. 

The name Portland for cement was taken 
because of its similarity to a famous stone of that 
name in England. The United States Govern- 
ment, the American Society of Civil Engineers 
and the American Society for Testing Materials 
have established the authentic standard by which 
all cement products are judged, but there is 
another standard that is higher still—it is our 
own—The Lehigh Standard. 


Lehigh Cement The Achievement 
of An Ideal 


To create an enduring cement was the absolute 
aim of years of ceaseless labor on our part. 

Lehigh Portland Cement is the result. It is the achievement 
of concerted Lehigh organization effort —our ideal reached 
through the carefully thought out, proven Lehigh Process. 

This process has justified our expectations. It has given 
Lehigh a superior quality that thousands of builders have 
recognized. It is the power behind the “many reasons 
why ‘leading architects and builders specify Lehigh Cement. 

It is this ideal and its realization that has built this great 
national cement business. In 14 years our capacity has 
multiplied 600 times—an increase from 20,000 barrels in 
1898 to 12,000,000 barrels in 1912. 


Lehigh—for Strength—35% 
Above Standard 


The real test of a cement is the strain or weight 
it will sustain—its tensile strength. 


Dealers: Write us for full particulars regarding our big, broad-gauged plan of dealers’ co-operation—cvery dealer sh 


= Portland Cement Company 


11 Mills, Over 12,000, state anna peated 
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For years we labored to imbue Lehigh Portland 
Cement with the highest tensile strength—the power 
vitally essential for stability, durability and permanence 
We found it. The secret is ours. The result yours. 


Lehigh Cement averaged last year 35% above the 
standard set for tensile strength for all cements by the 
U. S. Government, the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, the American Society for Testing Materials. 
rhis means Lehigh Quality is even greater than what 
these authorities demand of a cement. 


This average is for the entire chain of eleven Lehigh 
mills. This is one of the fundamental reasons why 
Lehigh Cement has been selected for some of the 
largest constructional aadestahions in this country 
Engineers and architects were convinced that this 
cement offered a tensile strength that would mak« 
their buildings century-lasting. They knew that the 
power was found equally in every bag of Lehigh bx 
cause of implicit faith in Lehigh brains, Lehigh process 
Lehigh organization 


Lehigh Always Uniform 
In Color 


This is another triumph of the Lehigh 
Process—another justification of our ceaseless 
efforts to make a perfect cement. 


Lehigh's uniformity of color is in no way accidental 
It is due to the infinite care with which our materials 
are selected, the scientific method of mixing the raw 
substances and to the ever-watchful eyes of Lehigh 
cxperts. 


When you build with Lehigh you can be certain 
that every part of your structure covered by it will be 
exactly the same delicate, inimitable, Lehigh tint. This 
is one more important reason why architects and builders 
specify Lehigh Cement 


ould get this information 


2504 Young Building, Allentown, Pa. 
2504 People’s Gas Building, Chicago 


nn ah for ee Above Standard 





PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


Lehigh Organization A Unit of Many 
Skilled Brains 


The Lehigh Portland Cement Company is one institu 
tion at the head of which stand the founders. The met 
who set the ideals to which Lehigh has attained still labor 
in perfecting, even to a greater degree, the Lehigh organi 
zation. They have gathered around them many noted 
cement experts —imbued them with their spirit —and today 
stand behind them in their work. Lehigh organization is 
many brains, acting as one to make the best cement and to 
give the widest service to users. 


Nation-Wide Facilities Guarantee 


Quick Delivery 


Eleven Lehigh mills, turning out 12,000,000 barrels of 
cement annually, located at strategic points on 17 great 
railroad lines, give us unsurpassed facilities for supplying 
every demand. Our perfect organization, our large forces of 
men, and our past experience with delivery problems, make 
it possible to fill and ship any order the day it is received 


Tell Us Your Plans—Let Us Poepeats 


The vast and expert organization of our company at 
your disposal If you 
contemplate building, . 
write us today Tell us vl 
all about your building “ 


plans. Our engineering 
department will gladly 
assist you 


We will give you defi ~o Cth 


nite information on Le 








high Cement answering 
your requirements 


Write today—NOW 
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Wonderful Increase in 1912 


In Strength, Stability, Safety and 
Public Usefulness 














Assets, over . ; 291 Million Dollars 

HAS THE Liabilities 4 ssise‘tor ter Parez, 28 ere peter cos se “* early 267 Million Dollars 
STRENGTH OF , - ( Dollars; of which there is payable in 1913, over 4 Million Dollars a ei 

Capital and Surplus, over. ‘ , ' ; 24 Million Dollars 

GIBRALTAR Paid Policyholdersin 1912, over. wt wt 31 Million Dollars 





Total Paid Policyholders Since Organization, 
Plus amount held at interest to their credit, over 


FIVE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


Life Insurance Issued and Paid for in 1912, over . 480 Million Dollars 
Increase in Insurance in Force, over ' : 7 192 Million Dollars 


More than 11 Million Policies in Force Insuring over 2 BILLION, 211 MILLION DOLLARS 


Over $73,000,000 invested in Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages. 
Amount of Voluntary Concessions paid to Policyholders to date, nearly 17! Million Dollars. 


Premiums were Reduced in 1912 on New Ordinary Policies, and on new $500 and $750 Intermediate Policies. 
126,000 Death Claims and Endowments paid in 1912. Lowest Expense Rate in the Company’s History. 


| The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


























FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 











Suggested: (Whether you are insured or not) write for particulars of Prudential Monthly Income Policy, which guarantees an income for 20 years or life. Write today. Dept. 140. 
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For Contractors Gruelin Work 


Hard, sever’ gam under all conditions, in every kind of contract work, ve 
won for Novo Eng Kaa viehge teputation, Contractors, the over, have 
proved that it is part peer item oft shat 6 9) 

and handier than either stea or electricity. - 

Cheaper in fue ae renee one. a ae 
in maintenange gid in c ring 
: if seer Te boiler, ao Settiyetiaibligali | 

g, no dependence on outside sources of power. 
concer Sepsmgre oye omer apemter 
ee A Oe eee 





Three styles, twenty one sizes, 


“ 400 to 10,000 gall it 
compact vertical, entirely self-contained “contained engine, $0Fhar roast ia 


The fuel supply is im the 
ay radiators, tanks, g pumps and 
right engine fr _ All working 
yaconiiy, Soccenib rR 3 A 
er full load for hours at a time, makes the Novo inl 


Fr canes pipe line, factory or city 
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BENSINGER’S LUCK 


(Continued from Page 24) 


fussy, inexpensive honorary chairmanships 
that buttressed his distinguished position 
in the community. His ideal was to be a 
philanthropist at not more than three thou- 
sand a year net, while keeping as much of 
his capital as possible employed at about 
twelve per cent. He needed the private 
bank not only because it gave him a consid- 
erable amount of deposits to handle, but 
because it could do attaching, foreclosing, 
evicting, and so on, in an impersonal sort of 
way. He had long realized, however, that 
his position made him peculiarly dependent 
upon the integrity of his chief employees. 
He never read in the newspaper of the def- 
aleation of a trusted bank officer without 
a painful little sinking of the heart. He 
could not eat any dinner the day he learned 
that Cashier Judson had bought a fine auto- 
mobile. When Mrs. Wilson, wife of the 
assistant cashier, appeared at his daugh- 
ter’s dance in an extremely pretty dress the 
garment so fascinated him that he made 
Mrs. Wilson nervous by staring at her. 

Being somewhat disconcerted by the 
direct attack, Steve replied half at random 
with a very grave face: 

“Well, it’s just as I told you. There’s 
a leak down there. Some people are taking 
money out of the bank whenever they want 
to. I don’t say I ain’t one of those people 
myself. I’ve had poor luck here, Mr. 
Skellenger. I’ve been mighty hard up. 
At the same time I’m a young man. I 
ought to have a future ahead of me.” 

“You'll never succeed by crooked ways, 
Bensinger, never!” said Mr. Skellenger very 
earnest “You're sure to be caught.” 

“Well, "I don’t know’s there’s much 
danger of that now,” Steve replied. “Of 
course I realize it’s bound to come some- 
time. Things like that can’t run on forever. 
There’s bound to be a big smash in time; 
but it ain’t exactly that, Mr. Skellenger. 
I’m a young man. I want to get started 
in a straignt business.” 

“Something,” Mr. Skellenger urged 
with an impressive nod, “that you can 
build on for the future; something you can 
go to sleep on without the fear of a warrant 
in the morning.” 

“That’s it,” Steve admitted gloomily; 
“something I can build on for the future. 
Still—why, I don’t know’s it’s my business 
to say anything. Everybody hates a man 
that squeals. But the fact is, Mr. Skel- 
lenger, the bank has never treated me just 
right. You see I borrowed money from 
Judson to buy peaches, and the railroad 
held up the peaches until they rotted. 
That wasn’t my fault. Then Judson 
grabbed my bank balance, you know. He 
refused to pay checks that I'd given to 
farmers here for stuff they’d shipped 
through me. Naturally when the farmers 
didn’t get the money on checks I'd given 
*em they said I was a crook. That put me 
in mighty bad! It ruined my reputation so 
I could hardly go back into business again.”’ 

“Judson shouldn’t have done it,” said 
Mr. Skellenger promptly—though he had 
harshly criticised the cashier for not 
grabbing Steve’s bank balance sooner. 

“They’ve got a judgment for twenty- 
five hundred dollars hanging over my head 
right now,” Steve continued gloomily. 

hat ties me up hand and foot!” 

“That indebtedness,” said the million- 
aire, “can be extended indefinitely—two or 
three years if you want.” 

“Well, you see how it was,” Steve con- 
tinued: “no money, my reputation ruined 
and that judgment hanging over me! It 
looked as though I wasn’t going to have 
a show to make an honest living.” 

“T don’t blame a young man for yield- 
ing to temptation, Bensinger,”’ replied the 
millionaire firmly—‘‘provided, when he 
sees the error of his ways, he turns his back 
on them and does the right thing.” 

Steve pondered gravely a moment and 
observed: 

“I’ve got a little business in mind right 
now—a little manufacturing business. 
It’s a sure winner. If I had three or four 
thousand dollars I’d go into it tomorrow, 
and I know I could pay the money back 
inside of a year!” He pondered again. 
“Of course I could raise the money in a 
little while; but the way it looks to me 
now, Mr. Skellenger, if 1 was to raise that 
money in a crooked way I'd never know 
what was going to happen to me. My busi- 
ness, as you might say, would be founded 
on the sand,” he added with an extreme 
burst of rhetoric. 


“Founded on the sand,” Mr. Skellenger 
echoed with a solemn nod. “You bring 
your proposition to me, Bensinger, and if it 
really has merit and promise I'll furnish 
you the capital.” 


line. 

Mentally Steve added: “And freeze me 
out inside of a year!"" Aloud he said: 

“If you'll extend that twenty-five hun- 


dred I owe the bank for a year, say, and | 
lend me four thousand fora — of years | 


at eight per cent—well, I'll make it worth 
your while, Mr. Skellenger.”’ 

“T'll extend the twenty-five hundred for 
a year right now. Just 
due in twelve months,” Mr. Skellenger 
replied—also quite cheerfully, for he had 
regneced the twenty-five hundred as a dead 
Oss. 

Once more Steve lapsed into deep 
thought. Asa matter of fact, at each 
dering interval he was trying with all his 
might to think up some definite hint that 
would still further whet Mr. Skellenger’s 
curiosity. He gravely pulled a pad of blank 
paper toward him, took up a lead-pencil and 
stared at the paper as though he contem- 
plated writing something momentous— 
meanwhile anxiously repeating to himself: 
“How in thunder can Sous him along 
now?” Drive his brain as he might, he 
could get no answer. He dropped the pen- 
cil and leaned back in the chair gloomily, 

“T gotta think this over, Mr. Skellenger,” 
he said. “It’s a mighty serious thing. 
I gotta think it over.” 

“Suppose I advanced you a thousand 
right now?” Mr. Skellenger suggested 
softly. “I can get in some expert account- 
ants and trace down any irregularity there 
may be, you know,” he added. 

“Expert accountants can’t trace for- 
gery,”” Steve replied. ‘“‘They wouldn't 
know whether the signatures round here 
were genuine or not. You can’t trace that 
without the clew unless you wind up the 
bank or give the whole thin 
happened to remember on the spur of the 
moment the case of a bank that was looted 
by forgeries extending over many years, 
which the examiners had failed to detect. 
The answer had popped into his head on 
the spur of the moment; but an instant 
later he straightened up in the chair, re- 
garding Mr. Skellenger with round, bright 
eyes, like a man who had suddenly come 
to a resolution. 

“T’ll tell you what I'll do, Mr. Skellenger,”” 
he said decisively. “I'll give you my note 
right now for four thousand dollars, due in 
two years at eight per cent, and I'll be back 
here at ten o’clock tomorrow morning. 


away.” He | 


He made the proposal | 
quite cheerfully, for that was quite in his | 


give me your note | 





You have four thousand dollars in cur- | 


rency here. I don’t care to have this thing 
traced back to me through any checks, for 
I don’t care to be poisoned. You have four 
thousand dollars in currency here, and if 
you're satisfied after I talk to you you hand 
it over to me. Don’t forget, either, that 
my note for four thousand dollars is going 
to be good as gold long before the end of 
two years.’ 

of ll be here, and so will the cash,” 
Mr. Skellenger. He did not lack physical 
courage—and there was a large, old- 
fashioned powder-and-ball revolver in the 
drawer on his side of the table. 

Steve drove home rapidly. his mind in 
a pleasant excitement. irectly after 
supper he went down the road to Jeb 
Miller’s. He hated to do it and was really 
ashamed of himself, fo: Jeb Miller had 
always beer, his good friend; but his need 
was most urgent and he assured himself 
that he would make it up to Jeb many fold 
in the future: Jeb was in the sitting room, 
with his boots off, reposing after a hard 
day’s work and a hearty meal; but when 
Steve tipped him a portentous wink, with 
a significant jerk of the head, he came out 
on the porch. 

“Jeb, you know that big chestnut mare 
of Wes Prothroe’s—a match for your 
horse,” said Steve under his breath. “ Well, 
sir, if you'll just leave it to me I believe 
I can get that mare for you for two hundred 
and twenty-five dollars spot cash.” 

“You don’t say, Steve! You don’t say!” 
Jeb replied excitedly. “Why, by gum, 
I been fairly hankerin’ for that mare. Say, 
Steve, I offered Wes two-fifty for her not 
more’n a month ago.’ 

“I know all that,” Steve Teplied mys- 
teriously —as, indeed, he did; “ but you just 
leave it to me now. Don't say a word! 


said 
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HE Chemist hasa_ investment than a Howarvp 
vital place today in Watch. Living with a Howarp 
A . ' } , is the surest way to absorb the 
i merican indus- accuracy, the punctuality, and 
tries representing a yearly _ practical time-saving that Amer- 
product of Fifteen Billion «4's successful men demand as 
Dollars a matter of course. 
Pe A Howarp Watch is always 
The Scientist in his labora- worth what you pay for it. 
tory works with instruments of The price of cach watch t 
great precision, with the most a eee 
Tat eet, sateen eld al fixed at the factory and a printed 
~ naan Se 4 ticket attached —from the 17- 
" jewel ( double roller) in a Crescent 
For the man in any line who £xira or Boss Extra gold- 09m 
plans to achieve, who expects case at $40, to the 23-jewel a 
to win high place in his chosen $150, and the Epwarp * was en 
eo | ’ 
calling, there could be no better model at $350. 
Not every jeweler can sell you a HOWARD Watch. Find the HOWARD 
jeweler in your town and talk to him. He is a good man to know. 
Admiral Sigsbee has written a little book, “ The Log of the HOWARD 
Watch,” giving the record of his own HOWARD in the U.S. Navy. You'll 
enjoy it. Drop us a post card, Dept. N, and we'll send you « copy. 
E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS 
Boston, Mass. 
Canadian Wholesale Depot, Lumaden Bldg., Toronto 
. aie 














FREE TRIAL 


We will ship you a 
“RANGER” BICYCLE on 
approval, freight prepaid, 
to any place in the U. S. 
withoul a cent deposit in ad- 
vance, and allow 10 days’ 
free trial from the day you 
receive it. If it does not suit 
you in every way and is not 
all or more than we claim for 


it and a better bicycle than 
you can get anywhere elec re 

gardicss of price, or if for any 
reason whatever you ‘do not 
wish to keep it, ship it back 
to us at our expense es freight 


and you will not be one cent out 
LOWEST PRICES = pa phe bishes t 
eS les with 
Puncture- Proof tires, tS, Re aller chains 
and pedals. and many exclusive features at 
exceedingly low prices. You cannot buy a bet 
ter bicycle than our “ Na "no matter what you 
pay, and you cannot buy a good bicycle at a lower { ric 
than we offer y« 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED in each town and district 


to ride and exhibit a sam 
ple 1913" * Ranger” 





“Bicycle | ycle furnished by us. You will 
astonished at the low prices and the liberal proposi 
tions and special offer we give on the first 1913 sample 
n, sur town. Write at once for our special « Der 
ho for’ BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone 
at any price until you receive our « —— ue —s5 learn our 
low prices and liberal terms. Bicycle lers, we oan 
offer you very attractive and liberal terms on exclusive 
models, Orders filled the day received 
Second- Hand Bicycles—A limited numbertaken in trad« 
by our Chicago retail stores will be closed out at once at 
S3to $8 eac Descriptive bargain list mailed free 
TIRES, COASTER- BRAKE oo wheels, inner tubes 
_ ps, cyclometers, parts, 
Tepaire, and Oren in ty ‘eon le line at lowest 


prices. DO N T but write t« adany for our Large 
Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing a great 
fund of interesting matter and useful information. It 
only coste a postal to get everything it now 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B-5SS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


10 DAYS Here it is! 





Is Never Cleaner 


Than Its Cuffs 


° The embarrassment of soiled culty os 
instantly overcome 
A simple turn and you have 


A CLEAN CUFF 
FOR A SOILED CUFF 


is not a novelty but a necessity in its most efh- 
cient form, at no increased cost for good shirts 


our dealer does not sell 
$]. 50& $2. ¢ Columbia Culturn shats, wniteto 
NEW COLUMBIA SHIRT CO. 
729 Broadway, New York 
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Do you need more room? 


hours into a paneled office 

Why NEPONSET Wall Board ? 
a vartety of finishes 
wall ba 
proofed ; 


Roofings 


NEPONGET Paroid 
Roofing is for general 
A fife protection, 
leak-proof, long lived. 
NESONBET Prosiate is 
an ornamental roofing 


Building Papers 
lt NEPONSET Water 
proof Building Papers 
are built into walls and 
floors, the building will 
be warmer, will cost less 
to heat and will last years 


use 


for dwellings. Several longer. Recommended 
attractive colors. Any by architects, engineers 
one can jay NEPONSET and building owners 
Roofings everywhere, 

Are you going to build? Write 

modern ways to waterproof and weatherproof. 


New York Chic 
IF. ¥. BIRD & SON) nay? ll ago 





Put those unused corners and spaces “at work” 


Transform that unfinished 
an attractive nursery, private office or billiard room. 

Look at this picture—see how an unfinished corner has been transformed in a few 
with NEPONSET Wall Board. 
cheaper than lath and plaster—costs only one-third as much. 
These four reasons: 
plain oak, cream white and burnt leather; 
urd ae shes battens of same material for covering the joints; thirdly, it is water- 

ourthly, it comes all ready for use without further decoration. 


NEPONSET 


Waterproof Building Products 


is 
which takes the place of 
lath and plaster; comes 
in sheets 32 inches 
wide. 
the only wall board with 
waterproofed surfaces 
that requires no further 
decoration, 

for valuable information about 
Sen 
free booklei and name of nearest NEPONSET dealer. 


BIRD & SON (5), 511 Neponset St., E. Walpole, Mass. 
Canedian Plant : 3 


Wall Board 


NEPONSET Wall Board 
a scientific 
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hence unused — room into 


It is quicker to apply and 





firstly, NEPONSET is made in 
secondly, NEPONSET 


product 


Remember, it is 


for samples, 








Portland, Ore. 
mM Ont. 


Anyone can pat it up 

















Hang Your Pictures | 

weighing up to 100 lbs. [4 

the correct and artistic 
way by using invisible supports, 
thus eliminating the unsightly picture wire. 
You will improve the appearance of your home. 


Moore Push- Pins 


Glass heads, needle points. For small 
pictures, calendars, « P= Mp Two 
sizes, 10c hali dozen. ‘ 


Moore Push-less Hangers 


brass hooks, steel points, scientifically cc 
the angle of the point. For heavy pictures, ball racks 







mstructed ; note 


Will not disfigure plaster walls. Easily put up 
Two sizes, 10c hall dozen and 10c quarter dozen 
At stationery, hardware, phe to supply and depart 
ment stores or by mail, Send 2: stamp for sample 


s MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 107 ee Sodio. 









“Anyweight” Lawn Roller 


Don’t spoil your lawn with a roller that’s 
always too heavy or too light for the job. A 
soft spring lawn needs a very light roller—a 
dry lawn or a tennis court a heavy one. 


Water-Ballast 


The “Anyweight”’ runs easily—is 
filled or emptied in a jiffy —lasts 
a lifetime. WRITE TODAY 
for booklet—‘Care of the 
Lawn”, and catalog, both 
free. 











Wilder 








Box 17, 


onroe, Mich. 











A Bachelor of Laws — An LL.B. 


ONLY LAW SCHOOL OF 
ITS KIND IN AMERICA 


ONLY recognized resident law school in the 
United States conferring Degree of Bachelor e 
Laws--LL. B.—by correspondence, ONLY la 
school in U. S. conducting standard resident school 
and giving same instruction, by mail, ONLY law 
«hoot giving Over 450 class-room lectures to 
its extension p Af ONLY law school giving a 
full 3- Year, University Law Course, by mail, 
having en actual feoulty of over prominent 
lewyers (3 of whom are Asst. United States Attorneys) in 
active practice. Complete Extension Course in 
Oratory end Public Speaking free. 


Direct from Lecture Roem to Student 


is i way we ceach law, Only school in existence em- 
ing this method e guarantee to prepare 
our atudents to pase bar examinations, Highly 
cmlorsed and recommended by Gov, Officials, Busin 
Men, Noted Lawyers and Studenta. Send today 
for Large Dlustra! Prospectus, Special courses 








= TAWYER 








for Business Men 
Hamilton College of Law, 953 Ellsworth Bldg. Chicago, I 











$92.50 —Our Price 
for 30 Days! 








i 
We now offer the Edwards “Steelcote™” Garage (1913 
model) for $92.50. But to protect ourselves from ad vanc- 
ing prices of steel, we set a time limit. We guarantee 
this record price for 30 days only. 


Edwards Fireproof Garage 


An artistic, fireproof steel structure for private use. 
Gives absolute protection from sneak thieves, joy riders, 
fire, lightning, accidents, care! ness, etc. Saves $20 to 
$30 monthly in garage rent. Saves time, work, worry a 
trouble. Comes ready tosetup. All cut and fitted. 
Simple, complete directions furnishe: Absolutely rust- 
proof. Joints and seams permanently tight. Locks securely. 
Prompt, safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. Postal sent today 
brings new 56-page illustrated Garage Book dy return mail. (107) 


The Edwards Mig. Co., 641-691 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio _ 
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And, see here, Jeb, if I get you the mare for 
two-twenty-five will you 
dollars for a week?’ 

“Why I'll lend you twenty dollars 
anyhow, Steve,” said Jeb. 

‘Well, you come to town in the morning 
and get the money,” Bensinger replied. 
“‘I want you to have the cash right in your 
jeans. Then we'll see what hap “4 

In the morning Steve and Jeb drove to 

town. At Skellenger’s Bank Mr. Miller 
spoke a few words to Cashier Judson, who 
promptly made out a note for two hundred 
and fifty dollars, payable in sixty days, to 
which Jeb laboriously affixed his signature 
at the customer’s pw hy Steve standing at 
his elbow. Being discounted, the note 
yielded two hundred and forty-five dollars 
and some pennies. Jeb handed Steve a 
twenty-dollar bill and put the remainder 
in his —— 
“I'll fetch you Wes and the mare or give 
you back this twenty before night,” said 
Steve as they parted. It was then ten 
o’clock and Steve mounted the stairs to 
Mr. Skellenger’s office. 

“Have you got one of the bank’s blank 
notes up here?” Steve inquired. 

Mr. Skellenger produced one. Under his 
eyes Steve filled it out for two hundred and 
fifty dollars, payable in sixty days; also 
under his eyes he affixed the name of 
J. H. Miller to it, making only a little 
effort to imitate Jeb’s crabbed signature. 

“Now wait here five minutes,” said 
Steve, and went downstairs with the note. 
In the bank he changed Jeb’s twenty-dollar 
bill into a ten and ten ones, which he rolled 
with the ten outside. Returning to Mr. 
Skellenger’s office, he exhibited the roll. 

The millionaire’s mottled complexion 


had turned to a tallowy yellow marked by | 


light brownish patches. 
“Judson discounted that forged note for 
you?” he whispered. 
“Mr. Skellenger,” 
his breath, “ 


that.”” He pointed to a pad of memorandum 


paper, which might have been worth five | 


cents. “I can show you just where it is 
and just where the leak is. Now you might 
send your stenographer downstairs—if you 
can trust her not to rouse suspicion—to 
see whether that note I showed you has 
actually been discounted.” 

Mr. Skellenger pressed a button for the 

oung lady and gave her some whispered 

instructions. The two men waited silently 
until she returned from the bank and 
pag se to Mr. Skellenger that a note for 
two hundred and fifty dollars, signed J. H. 
Miller, had just been discounted down there. 
Steve could see that the millionaire turned 
paler; and following the young lady to the 
door, Mr. Skellenger slipped the bolt. 

Returning silently to the table, Mr. 
Skellenger unlocked a drawer in it, his hand 
ee slightly, and took out four neat, 
crisp packages of banknotes, which he laid 
upon the edge of the table, standing over 
them and looking Steve hard in the eye. 


Steve hesitated a moment, eying the | 
He would | 


banknotes across the table. 
really have liked to count them, but he 
judged it best not to press the point. 

“All right,” he said firmly. “You're 
never to tell a human being where this 
information came from. You won’t need 
any testimony from me, because you'll find 
all the evidence you need right in the bank.” 

Mr. Skellenger nodded. Steve drew up 
the pad of paper, took a pencil and wrote 
carefully upon several sheets. He then 
leaned back in the chair and read over 
what he had written, folded the sheets and 
slipped them into a large envelope he 
had,noticed some minutes before. He rose 
and the two men eyed each other across 
the table. It was Mr. Skellenger’s turn to 
hesitate a moment; but he pushed the 
banknotes forward. Steve gathered them 
in his capacious right hand and laid down 
the envelope. 

“‘Remember, not a word to a soul!” he 
said warningly, and strode rapidly to the 
door, doet the bolt and passed out. 

Mr. Skellenger tore the sheets from the 
envelope and spread them out. 
two sheets contained names that were well 
known to him, with amounts opposite each 


name. The next two sheets were mere 
nonsensical scribbling. The fifth sheet 
contained this: 


“The leak is in the right-hand tap in 
the lavatory—it drips all the time! The 
worthless paper is in the waste-basket!” 

Editor's Note—This is the fourth ofa series of 
stories by Will Payne. The fifth will appear in an 
early number. 


end me twenty | 


Steve replied under | 
there’s paper down there in | 
your bank that ain’t worth any more than | 


The first | 


April 19,1913 
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you get real Lysol 
LYSOL has been used for so 


many years in somany homes and 
+ hospitals as a reliable germicide 
© and disinfectant that many imita- 
iF tors have attempted to take advan- 


tage of its popularity. The signa- 
ture of Lehn & Fink on the label, § 
however, insures real LYSOL. © 

As a disinfectant, LYSOL (1% so- B 
lution) is in widespread use by physi- © 
cians, surgeons and the public. For 
sickrooms, closets, all purposes of 
household sanitation, LYSOL (2% to 
3% solution) is wonderfully effective. 


THREE SIZES: 25c, 50c, $1.00 
Sold by druggists everywhere 
Write for interesting LYSOL booklet 


Full of beipful hints and listing the many uses 
of Lysol in the home. Address 


LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists 


bulimia 


Liebe 
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98 William St. New York 
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Moth-Froof Cedar Chest 


Sent on Samson 









A Piedmont 
Southern Red Cedar Chest protects 


furs, woolens and plumes from moth, free 
mice, dust and damp. Finest wedding, birth- trial 
day, graduation gift. Factory prices. Freight prepaid 


Write for 64 page finely illustrated cata 
Book Free log and book, “Story of Red Cedar.” 
Postpaid free to you. Write for them today 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 164, Statesville, N. C. 
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—cool comfort and 
chic charm for children 
in the original beach lep 


| AN: EC 


LODK “LABEL 
ROMPERS 


Staple, univer- 
sally sold, §uar 
anteed 
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$9,000 OFFERED FOR 

Patent Your Ideas certain inventions. Book 
“How to Obtain a Patent" and « ” 

sent free. Send rough sketch for 

free report as to patentability. We advertise your patent 

for sale at our expense. Established 16 years. CHANDLEE & 

| CHANDLEE, Patent Atty's,1119 F St., Washington, D.C. 
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Doubting Thomas 
Here's an Offer 


I you think it’s impossible to 
make a 10 for 10 Cent little 
cigar with a REAL Havana 
flavor, send 4 cents in stamps, 
for packing and mailing, and 
we'll get a 10 Cent box to you 
by return mail. 


Between- the-Acts 


\ Little Cigars 


@ 
Between-the-Acts Dept. PP 
Drawer A, Hudson City Station, Jersey City, N. J. 2 =" 
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MODEL 39 


APOLEON said that a throne consisted merely of a few 
boards covered with velvet. ; 
By the same token there are automobiles throne-like 

more or Jess; but it has never been said of ours, 
And do you know it must be some satisfaction to the owner, 
of a Moon Car to realize that beneath the ‘velvet’ (the 


beauty and the soft, sumptuous sway and luxurious appoint - 
ments) there is something else. 


Engineering integrity; structural fidelity to the high principles 
of automobile building, and never a compromise for oneinstaut 
on any point, no matter how trivial or unessential, 


For instance, the ““T-head” motor, left hand drive and right 
hand control. Ournew Electric Cranker that spins your engine 
at the touchofa button. Electrically lighted throughout. 


Yet these are but a few of the tenets of our factory faith. 
This model, Moon 39 Touring Car, $1,650.00. Model 48, a 
larger, more powerful car, $1,985.00. Equipment complete 


Moon Motor Car Co St Louis US A 











YOUR VACATION MONEY 


AST SPRING several hundred young 


men and women earned the money with 
which they paid for their summer vacations 
‘by looking after the subscription work of The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentleman in their 
own neighborhoods. Most of them are doing 
the same thing again this year. 

The work is enjoyable because it is carried 

on out of doors and brings one in contact with 


Agency Division The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


the best people in the community. A few 
hours each week devoted to an aggressive, 
enthusiastic effort now and your summer vaca- 
tion later will be “realized.” 

We allow a definite commission and salary, 
renewals counting equally with new sub- 
scriptions. [hese coming months are the 
pleasantest in the year for active work. We 
can appoint you as our local representative if 
you will write at once. 
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EVENING POST 
HIS LAST JOB 


(Continued from Page 13) 


over two chairs, lay fast asleep. His big 
mouth was wide open, as if sleep had 
checked an exclamation - inh s struggling 
still to utter. His large, h ung 
limp at his sides like the Meme of a paralytic. 
Pe ag shook his head deprecatingly. “Oh 
cops!” he muttered, draining a 
ei, Pas full of ale, that stood on the table 
ide two empty glasses and devouring 
what was left of a plateful of cheese and 
crackers. The fires of life, being replen- 
ished, warmed and cheered him. He tiptoed 
across the room, braced a chair against the 
door that gave on the bar, and for a second 
stood at gaze, contemplating Tunnison, 
amiably asa skilled surgeon the anesthetized 
patient upon whom, speculating the while 
on his fee, he is about to operate. 
Then, paying homage to the value of 
time, Punk’s fingers flew with the precision 


of shuttles in worn grooves, bent back the acre. You pay only one-twentieth down— 
pin that hooked Tunnison’s star to his vest balance in 19 equal annual payments. Long 

i ped 4 ; ; before your final payment comes due your 
and slip that badge of authority into his farm will have paid for itself over and over. 


own pocket. He had visited humiliation on 
his mony 
stripped him of his rank; but just now he 
had other work to do besides indulging in 
luxury sated by opportunity beyond the 
dreams of vengeance. His trained fingers 
dipped into Tunnison’s inside pocket and 
drew forth a ticket on the Santa Fe for El 
Paso, a timetable and a long sealed envel- 
ope, officially pretentious. Impatiently he 
tore it open. Spelling his way laboriously 
through a labyrinth of fine print, he was 


able to sense that those in authority in El The Company, tn case ef egproved land pur- 
Paso were called upon to deliver the body of chaser who is in a position and has the knowledge 
to take care of his stock, ~ill advance cattle, 


Howard Woolson to the bearer on demand. 

“‘Dem’s de extree edition papers Howie 
was talkin’ about!” Punk grinned raptur- 
ously, making a face at an imaginary Billy 
Eric, thus overthrown in argument by the 
indisputable facts in the case. 

However, his was not the sort of mind 
content to regard any one thing as an iso- 
lated and in itself all-sufficient phenomenon 
unattached to other phenomena of equal 
importance. sare he glanced down 
the serried figures of the page where the 
timetable was folded. A Blue pencil had 
picked out for especial observation the 
statement that a train would leave from the 
Polk Street Station for El Paso at exactly 
eleven-twenty. 

In his hurry he had forgotten to look at 
the clock as he scampered through the 
saloon, and his idea as to the exact time was 
rather too nebulous to form thereon any 
reliable computation; but never can cir- 
cumstance shut all doors at once in the 
face of the resourceful. Tunnison’s watch 
was.too obvious to be disregarded. Draw- 
ing it from the pocket of its owner he opened 
it and consulted its dial. When the minute 
hand had passed twelve divisions it would 
catch up with the hour hand at the XI. 


he had robbed him of his title, | 


Aprit 19, 1913 
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From the Canadian Pacific 




























E will make you a long-time loan— 

you will have 20 years to pay for 

> the land and repay the loan — you 

wee can move on the land at once — and 

| pa Canadian farm will make you 
ent. 


20 Years to Pay 


Rich Canadian land for from $11 to $30 per 


This advertisement is directed only to farmers 
or to men who will occupy or improve the land. 


We Lend You $2000 


For Improvements 


The $2,000 loan will help you in erecting 
your buildings, and you are given twenty 
years in which to fully repay this loan. You 
pay only the banking interest of 6 per cent. 


Advance of Live Stock 
on Loan Basis 


sheep and hogs up to the value of $1,000 on a loan 
basis, so as to enable the settler to get started 
from the first on the right basis of mixed farming 
If you do not want to wait until you can complete 
your —- “y+ and cubivese your farm, select 
one te Ready-Made farms—developed by 
c. eo (me Experts—with buildings 
qoupions land cultivated and in crop, and pay 
for it in 20 years. We give the valuable assistance 
of great demonstration farms—free. 


This Great Offer Based on Good Land 
Finest land on earth for orale wing, cattle, 
hog, sheep and horse raising sying. poultry, 
vegetables and general mixed farmi fare i 
lands for intensive farming—non- —~ ated —- 
with ample rainfall for mixed and in termine, 
These lands are on or pond Ee ed 
railway, near established to 
Ask for our handsome Vlustrated books on 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta— mention 
the one you wish. Also maps with full informa- 
tion free. Write today. 


B. T. THORNTON, Cclonization Agent. 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
Cc j 2 2 D. ? . 

112 W. Adams St., Chicago 
FOR 8688~Seun bet pate in all gr towns— 

and Business 


tn conc ering tndutria 








Serr Gap ace Crabbe ttc | Cr otoning orth 
S11, of motoring with 


Plenty of 
Growing 


y % 
rain—no blizzards 





rom your Stationer or orderdirect 
Price includes handsome Morocco case 


drawn inhalations and exhalations, he 
became immersed in the exercise of trans- 






cities demand more farm produce. 

Beef, poultry ond dairying pai pay handsomely. Depot® 
in apples, truck, alfalfa, corn, cotton. Great jus 
2 in'all parte of the South, “Southern 

Field’ magazine, land lists, and state booklets — Free. 


M.V. RICKARDS, L. & 1. Agt., Room 83, Washington, D. C. 


Every machine guaranteed. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory after 10days' 
trial. Sales Agents Wanted. 


A. A. Gancher 4 i. NYG 





lating distances and possible performances 
in terms of time. A smile on his pallid, 
freckled face showed that all went to the 
satisfaction of his mind. Indeed, he would 
have a few seconds to spare. He put them 
to profitable use by making a final explo- 
ration of Tunnison’s darkest pockets. It 
netted him a leadpencil, a handful of cigars, 
a notebook, and ninety-five dollars and a 
half in cash. 

“Graftin’ is gettin’ ripe again!” he 
thought cynically, forgetting that travel 
when undertaken in behalf of the public 
necessitated expenditures. 

Roughly speaking, there was now a bal- 
ance due him from Tunnison of $4903.50; 
but to rouse him from his slumber in order 
to dun him for the amount would be the 
sheerest folly. He decided to leave the col- 
lection of another partial payment to the 
future and depart by the alley door of the 
family entrance, when an idea captured and 
thrilled him by its audacity. In the realm 
of ideas, as in life and love, natural selection 
favors the bold 

He dropped on his knees at Tunnison’s 
side and began to unlace the detective’s 
shoes as rapidly as if, in the universal divi- 
sion of labor, the trade of unlacing shoes 
had fallen to his lot. 

A moment later, grimacing at the red 
woolen socks of his sleeping and stripped 
victim, Punk stood with his back to the 
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DAMASKEENE 


RAZOR 


holds a dominating position 
in personal preferment. The 
Gem overcomes the many dif- 
ficulties often experienced in 
shaving with socalled safeties. 


$ joo Trouble 


made past 
history 

Here is a razor that is right— 

dependable in every particular. 


They cut down 
tire bills 





Perfect 
razor 
for 





Buy at 
manufacturers’ prices. We 
@iso list articles on which we have 
unusual buying facilities. 25. 
s,6x 9, a all 
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As natural to shave with 
a Gem as it is to breathe. 


GEM CUTLERY CO. 
210-216 Eleventh Ave., New York 


Ask your dealer for the GEM and compare it with any 


GEM 
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ether make he may have in stock, irrespective of price. alley door, Tunnison’s freshly polished 15, in colors. FREE. 
shoes in his hand. He had bound his enem UNITED MILLS MPG. 00. 
by the foot more effectually than wit 
shackles. He had imprisoned him in that 
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| back yard of a tenement. 
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room more securely than with bolts and | 
bars. Far beyond that he had visited on 
him a final abasement. With Punk for its 
happy instrument, humiliation had spoken 
the last word and, in so far as Tunnison 
was concerned, might be content to hold its 
peace forever afterward. 

Yet the instrument was not satisfied. Of | 
what good was vengeance if the sufferer | 
therefrom knew not who had inflicted it. 


| It was a masterpiece, but it was unsigned! 


And he was on the point of scrawling 
“Punk!” with Tunnison’s own pencil on 
the smooth surface of the pine table when 
the detective woke, rubbed his bleary eyes 
and, sitting bolt upright, gazed at the imp 
with a bewildered expression so humorous 
in its intensity that Punk gave a hysterical 
shriek cf laughter and slammed the door 
behind him. Spurting up the alley, he threw 
Tunnison’s shoes over a high fence into the 
An oath that 
shattered the silence like the roar of a steam 
calliope overtook him, and he knew that 


| Tunnison’s red socks stupidly had essayed 


THE BLACK SHELLS 


When you say that to your dealer you'll 
see him smile, for he’ll know there’s another 
member in the ‘‘Sure-Shot Club’*— another 
customer for him who knows good ammuni- 
tion. Oh! they are all joining, for one by one 
they are giving THE BLACK SHELLS a 
trial and are Jearning for themselves what these 
better shells will do for their scores. 


The success of THE BLACK SHELLS 
didn’t ‘*just happen.”’ ‘There are reasons why 
they give the men whe try them the best shoot 
ing they’ve ever known. Here are a few of 
the reasons—look ‘em over. 


Phe primer used in THE BLACK SHELLS 
contains no mercury and no ground glass. 
The results are quickness and uniformity 
better scores and bigger bags. You doubt it? 
Try it. 

Fractions of a second count when you are after a 
bird on the wing—that's why we make the Flash 
Passage (the hole in the head through which the 
flame from the primer reaches the charge) 100° 
larger than in ordinary shells here's no chance 
for hang-fire there THE BLACK SHELLS have 
a solid head and are really water-proof. Even a 
ducking won't hurt them. 

There are three classes of THE BLACK SHELLS 

ROMAX, a black powder shell with 5/16 inch base 

CLIMAX, the most popular smokeless (both 
and bulk) shell made. Has one-half-inch base 

\JAX is the highest grade smokeless (both dense 
and bulk) shell made, Has a long one-inch brass base 


dense 


Send for book about shells. If you enclose 

10 cents we will send a beautiful poster in 4 

colors, 20 x 30 inches, called “The Teal's Narrow | 

hscape wre to please every shooter } 
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U.S. CARTRIDGE CO. 


Dept. S LOWELL, MASS., U.S. A. 








is the tongue 
of the hand and the 
interpreter of the understanding ' 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


are made for every style of handwrit- 
ing. For trial—twelve pens, different 
patterns, in metal box, will be sent post- 
paid for six cents in postage stamps. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 Broadway 
New York 



















HARTSHORN 


Bear the script name of fs | 
no tacks required 


SHADE ROLLERS 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Tin Rollers 


Get “Improved,” 


Wood Rollers 


| the frozen ruts of the alley. 


Winded by laughter, he ended his flight 
and obtruded his presence on Blue Island 
Avenue with a previousness that might 
have been dangerous if his would-be pur- 
suer had not been deprived of hisshoes. The 
thought of the responsibility he still owed 
to Howard sobered him. Anna Hanson's 
lodgings lay only one block to the south. 

A light burned in the flat over the grocery 
when his near-set eyes widened to take a 
quick inventory of the premises. The room 
might be Anna’s—and it might not. Any- 
how, determining that it was wiser to dis- 
turb those who were awake than to wake 
those who slept, he climbed the creaking 
stairs two at a jump and knocked with the 
authority of proprietorship on the panels of 
the door. 

Anna, obeying the imperious summons, 
gazed through eyes red and swollen from 
weeping at this juvenile intruder, who was 
no respecter of the hours. 

“Well?” she asked sharply, resenting his 
prying orbs. 

“Howard sent me— Howard Woolson!” 
his ever-ready tongue, more ready than 
ever, explained. “‘Ye’re to put a move on 
yer, pack up and meet him at de Polk Street 
Depot, to take de eleven-twenty for El Paso. 
Here’s yer ticket!” 

Her deep, dark eyes, clearing, became 
mirrors for her wonder; but, before she 
could put one of the questions he surmised 
would be forthcoming and which he wished 
to avoid, he slid toward the staircase. 

“Wait a minute!" she called as she went 
to her purse and took a quarter from its 
scant hoard. 

“Thanks!” he said, grinning his refusal. 
“Howard paid me. I could have had more 
dan dat if I wanted.” 

His cryptic remark left her sorely puz- 
zled. Afterward, when she slipped her 
purse into the pocket of her skirt, she 
sighed deeply. Pity on pity that one so 
young could be so corrupt! 

Meanwhile Punk’s slender legs were 
swiftly leaving their previous records and 
vast stretches of Taylor Street far behind 
as he raced westward. He was carried and 
wafted along by the clash of his uncon- 
querable will with the wills of Tunnison and 
Billy Eric; and the din of that battle made 
the martial music that spurred him on 
faster and faster to the rescue of Howard. 
His first wind failed him and left him pant- 
ing like a spent hound; but indomitably 
he struggled for his second wind and, gain- 
ing it, spared the supply no more than an 
unreckoning engine its fuel. 

Finally he recognized the furniture fac- 
tory in the distance by the deep mass of 
forbidding black its squat buildings threw 
against the softer, star-illumined sky. And 
this dense mass of gloomy black was pierced 
at rare intervals by electric arc-lamps that 
seemed to the remote Punk to hang trem- 
ulously in midair, like the silver balls of a | 
skyrocket about to burst and scatter aloft 
a riot of molten colors. The play of his 
fancy pleased him for a moment, but he 
checked it with a tight rein and sent it 
sprawling the moment his eyes caught 
sight of a man’s figure moving cautiously 
near the mouth of the alley across the way 
oe the factory. 

It was Howard, anticipating the arrival 
of Billy Eric, who was doubtlessly waiting 
in some obscure shelter near by for the 
deferred signal from Tunnison, the unshod, 
to commence operations. 

“Howie! Oh, Howie!” called Punk, 
cutting a diagonal in the direction Howard 
had taken when he vanished. 








Yes, Madam, 
practical experience has 
convinced me that 


KYANIZE 


Is the most durable and satisfactory 
finish for all woodwork, furniture 
and floors. 





The practical painter and the wise dealer will tell you to get 
KYANIZE for any work you have to do around the house. 
They know that because it flows freely, dries quickly and 
does not show laps you can put it on yourself and do a good 
job that will wear well and please you. We refund your 
money for the empty can if it.does not do all we claim 
KYANIZE FLOOR FINISH is for al! floors, 


It’s made in clear and 7 durable colors. 
KYANIZE SPAR FINISH is for motor boats, 
exposed wood. 
looks better than ordinary spar varnish. 
KYANIZE WHITE ENAMEL is for high grade work on interior house finish and 


furniture. 


furniture and interior woodwork 
canoes, outside doors and. othe: 


It’s waterproof, and won't turn white. Wears longer and 


Works freely and flows out to a perfect porcelain surface. Good 


The Whitest White Enamel Made. 
EVERETT 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY &¥<#i5x BOSTON 


If there is no K YANIZE agent in your town, send us 10c for 
trial can (mentioning color you prefer) and a 10c brush. 
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Genuine All Hand-Woven 
Unblocked PANAMA 


Can be worn in this con- 


SHORTHAND 


Money refunded if not — ep tory. 
Style Book 


on receipt of $1.00 


Weaver to Wearer 


PANAMA HAT CO., Dept. A, 830 Broadway, New York City 


928 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicage, Llinots 


dition by Men, Women 
and Children. E asily Boyd Syllabic sf written with only nine characters. No 
blockedinany style. Light “positions’’— no “ruled line no ‘shading no “wor 
— ht. Very durable “ signs’’— no “cold notes Speedy, practical system that 
read sizes 's be learned in 3 days of home stud) cticing spare time 

hes. Sent Postpaid aging five hours each Bes fs Se aeamhen Tee 
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Ideal for Sleeping Porches 








tube is exact 

size of the one 
we will send 
you for 4 cts. 


Make Your Porch a Place of Refuge 


in the hot, sultry days soon to come. | 


Dudor ser.\\ 


pre tect you from the sun and gaze of passersh 

t can see out readily and get lots of 
li fight and air The light, strong wooden strips 
ure lock-stitched with heavy seine twine and 
last for years. They are stained (not painted 
nor dipped) and will not discolor. 


Send for Booklet, name of nearest dealer, 
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Remember, there is only one genuine 


"Porosknit" Underwear—and it bears the label shown 
here and has the Chalmers Guarantee Bond, as shown 
at bottom of page, a bond with every garment. 

Do not be misled into accepting underwear that 
merely looks something like “Porosknit." It isn’t. 

"Porosknit" is properly made; built to be comfort- 
able and with the quality to wear. That's why it can 
be and is guaranteed—satisfactory or money back. 

Light, cool, durable, soft, absorbent, elastic, shape-re- 
taining and perfect fitting. Try the Chalmers "Porosknit" 


Union Suit 


with closed crotch but no bulgy 
flaps and which stays butto: 
(no gaping). Frits right at waist. 


alee ala *B0c 
50c a ssiBare 350 
Write for mn Style Booklet 


CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY 
1 Washington St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Buy some suits from your Dealer 
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YOURSELF—IT’S EAS Y! 


Save % the 
Pon 
Boat shown above, including full-sized 


9 8 patterns and illustrated instructions to | 


9% to 14 miles an hour — 12 
Boat Book 


BROCE? ¥ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
8344 Sidney St., Saginaw, Mich. 
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Will instantly make a book of any 
Papers with the title om its back 


Vou can instantly remove any paper therefrom or 


Clip 


It is the simplest, cheapest 
—~ stem ever devised. With it letter 
files are kept ves just the same as books. After 
the binder ry is on plied, the arms may be reve 
and snapped and. the documents or papers, and 
thus kept out of the way. When one arm is reversed 
against the papers the ot her foi ms.a good hook or hanger. 
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' saucy behest, and Punk had a 


There was a patter of shoes on the frozen 
mud of the alley and Howard emerged on 
the border of a zone of light over which an 
arc-lamp reigned. 

“You, Punk! You! You little devil! 
What are you shadowing me for?” 

Punk, retreating a step, panted: 

“Hold on, Howie! Listen! Billy Eric, 
the dawg, is stoolin’ on you fer Tunnison! 
I seen “em together! Only fer me he’d 
pinch or croak you sure!” 

The balled fist opened; the arm relaxed. 
Howard’s face clouded murderously, and 
Punk, misinterpreting the nature of the 
storm that brewed behind that black cloud, 
oon y forth in a tumult all he had seen, 

ard and done since the Chicago Wonder 
had parted company with the last of many 
prodigal dimes. The documents he exhib- 
ited in evidence while glibly arguing his 
case struck doubt weaponless, and Howard, 
overcome by wonder, clung to the one poor 

hrase of which astonishment had not 
reft his wits: 

“Punk, how can I ever pay you back for 
all this? How can I pay you back?” 

“You gave me yer last dime; so cut out 
all dat bunk, ketch a short and make dat 
eleven-twenty on de Santa Fe!” he ordered, 
assuming command until such time as 
change of fortunes should readjust ranks. 

“But ——” Howard began. 

“Dere ain’t no buts!” Punk interrupted 
as he slipped into Howard’s unwilling and 
protesting hand thelion’sshare of the wealth 
purloined from Tunnison, and counseled 
sternly: “Ye’re got yer chancet at last, 
Howie. It’s up to you to quit travelin’ de 


” 


rocky road and make a man o’ yerself! 


The Polk Street Depot was a Lilliputian 
affair to the triumphant Punk, who, in easy 
reach of its shadows, skipped an imaginary 
rope and flapped his arms across his chest 
to keep the current of his blood in motion. 
Jubilant, the pyramids would have meas- 
ured small — his marvelous accom- 
plishments. Howard, the papers for his own 
extradition in his ocket, and his Anna were 
settled comfortably in one of the coaches of 
the long train that in seven more minutes 
would roll out of the damp, steaming shed 
toward that land of happiness for which he, 
Punk the Great, had furnished the passage. 

Though in his arrogance he conceived 
himself to be a master of space and all that 
went on in it, still he was obliged to admit 
that he was but the humble slave of time; 
for the slow-moving hands of Tunnison’s 
watch refused to quicken their pace at his 
unch that 


| the manhunter would put in his appearance 


| before the seven minutes elapsed. 


| yer feet?” 





Indeed, 
such was his overweening confidence that 
he would be able to outwit him again that 
the lad’s one worry was lest the detective 
fail to appear, and so deprive him of a final 
feather for a cap already too large to fit any 
head but his own. 

Another minute passed. Punk scowled 
darkly. Another! He cursed with fatal 
volubility. But it was not in the nature of 
the heart of things to subtract from the 
completion of his triumph that night. A 
taxicab drove up to the edge of the curb. 
Concealing himself behind the door of it, 
he jerked it open. Tunnison dismounted. 

“Say, Tunny,” Punk squawked as he 
sent the door quivering with a bang into 
its frame, ‘‘does them barkeep’s shoes hurt 
He walked backward, with 
grotesque gestures and mocking grace. 

“You!” roared Tunnison, his face pur- 
pling. “You! I'll wring your neck if they 

ang me for it!” 

Punk, making a purposeful sacrifice of 
two steps as his enemy gained four, ducked 
and whirled toward the-street cars that 
were lined up at the terminus across the 
way. Twice the sleuth’s big paw almost 
crunched Punk’s thin shoulder; but twice, 
dodging nimbly, the supple imp whirled out 
of sight, ue f to project his grinning phiz 
from behind another car at his furious 
pursuer. And so for four full minutes that 
exciting game of hide-and-seek endured. 

At last, recognizing the importance of 
being earnest, nk hurtled, as straight 
as if propelled from a machine infinitely 
stronger than himself, toward the west. 
When—a solitary pedestrian in a lone 
street—his race was run and won, a rasping 
chuckle of pepe Gow stillborn on lips that 
opened wide fright as his heart sank 
and the thought of an unforeseen terror 
stunned his brain. 

“Say !’’ he muttered to himself gloomily. 
“Supposin’ Howie don’t send me back de 
seventy-five geet é pat simoleons, like he 
promised he would 
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CRISPIN 
Made in Black Dull and 
Russet Calf | 
Price $4.50 


HE Crispin Oxford 
| represents the Eng- 
lishman’s idea of a 

real walking shoe. 


Uncommon in style 


Unusual in materials 
Wide sole and shank 


Low “right and left”’ 


heel 
Ankle fitting 


You’ll want it. 


Regal Prices, $4.00 to 
$6.00. 


REGAL 


FREE—the Regal Spring Style 
Sheet showing both men’s and 
women's Regals. 

1,000 retail dealers carry Regals, 
but if you do not live near one of 
them you can buy Regals from this 
fashion sheet with certainty of abso- 
lute satisfaction as to style and fit. 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY 


269 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 




























Sas saeaaty 8° Fire Worries! 
Summer f 
Cottage 


ing. 
or taken down. 


ak = * to 
thi and tram 
ovr repairs or ~ ae 
keep expense. 
some, cool, 
able.’ “Lifetime” build 
yet easily erected 
Not hing else like 


Pruden System 


of portable fireproof 
construction 

Complete buildings, in 

heavy, self-framing 

metal sections. 


We have build- 
ings for garages, 
boathouses, pic- 
ture shows, stores, 
warehouses, etc. 
WRITE FOR CATA- 
LOG, stating what build- 
ing interested in. Freight 
paid east of Rockies. Immediate 
shipments from stock. 
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Stop the whittling 


a>. 2 and fussing. | 


Blaisdell Paper Pencil Co 
WPhiladeiphia 
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PATEN ABLE IDEAS WANTED. 


one gg oh want Owen patents. 
free books ; inventions 
wanted ; prizes, etc. I get s_.. 43 ty fee 
cilities. RI B. OWEN, 33 Owen Bidg., W: 
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OLD COINS BOUGHT AND SOLD 


60 page Spring Coin Selling Catalog just out. Free to 
only. Buying Coin Catalog, quoting pricee I pay, 10 — 


WM. » Malley Bidg., New Haven, Conn. 
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OU buy more than 

reputation in a Mar- 
mon. You buy all the me- 
chanical superiority, re- 
finement of comfort and 
completeness of detail 
that have built up one of 
the highest reputations 
in the automobile world. 


Detatled Information on Request 


Nordyke & Marmon Co. 


Indianapolis (Established 1851) Indiana 
Sixty Years of Successful Manufacturing 


Marmon **32°’— Two Passenger Roadster 











The Marmon “Thirty-Two” 


A sensible, logical car—a car of moderate size 
and capacity, meeting every requirement for 
touring and city use with the economy in tires, 
fuel and upkeep so important to the majority of 
motorists. Four-cylinder, 32 h.p., 120-inch 
wheel base, electric starting and lighting system, 
with body types to meet every requirement and 
corresponding equipment 

‘Touring Car $3000.00 f.0.b. factory 


The Marmon ‘'Forty-Eight”’ 


Six-cylinder, 48-80 h. p., 145-inch wheel base 

a large car with small car advantages, a car with 
short turning ability which eliminates the old 
objections to long wheel base a car of won- 
derful and Surpassing riding qualities; electric 
starting and lighting system, with body types 
to meet every requirement and corresponding 
equipment 


Touring Car $5000.00 f. 0. b. factory 








Marmon ‘*48"'— Seven Passenger 
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S your business worthy of the best letter 
letter paper less than 
the best is unworthy of your business. 

There are credit, distinction and good 
reflected on the business that 
uses Old Hampshire Bond stationery — 
but aside from all that, there is the same 
satisfaction to the user that comes from 
a carpeted office, a mahogany desk or a 
It is the satisfaction that 
things of quality always bring to men 
who realize why some things are 
a Little Better than Seems Necessary.”’ 


The Old Hampshire Bond Book of Specimens was assembled and bound up to interest 
contains suggestions and ideas for 


exact feeling-tone you desire for your stationery. 
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WINE J 
A 


** Made 


letterheads and other business 


printed, lithographed or engraved either on white or on one of the fourteen 


One of these specimens is almost sure to approximate the 
Write for this book on your letterhead. 






PAPER COMPANY, Sex7ueRuT res 


The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 

















just Tea Kettle. 


lots of other kettles. 
replace it.” 


But the woman never traded 
there again. 


Suppose that had been an ad- 
vertised, trademarked tea kettle. 
In the first place, it probably 
wouldn’t have chipped. But 
suppose it had. When she took 
it back the merchant could have 
said, “Yes, the manufacturer 
and we both stand back of that 
line. Of course we will replace 
it, because that maker guaran- 
tees his agate ware.” 

In the first case the merchant 
was blamed. In the second, 
such blame as there was, would 
have been on the manufacturer: 
the merchant would have come 
out with flying colors and with 
a permanent customer to his 
credit. And the woman would 
have got what she paid for. 

It is true that many unadver- 
tised products — honest, reliable 
merchandise—are guaranteed 





Something Behind It 


A woman bought an agate tea kettle—no name, 
Three days later it began to chip and 
she took it back. The merchant said, “This is just like 
I am sorry, but we can’t afford to 
It was not guaranteed by the manufacturer. 


by their makers. Most are not, 
however. Tobe on the safe side, 
retailers and customers may look 
to advertised trademarked goods. 
These indicate standard mer- 
chandise, of known quality, the 
same everywhere, and backed 
up by the men who make them. 
They couldn’t very well be any- 
thing else, subject as they are 
to the fierce light of publicity, 
which shines upon bad quality as 
brightly as upon good. By the 
very acts of putting his name 
on his goods, and of advertising 
them, the manufacturer gives a 
bond of fair dealing, and stakes 
his reputation and the future of 
his business upon them. 


The store that is stocked with 
advertised goods has something 
solid behind it—a national! 
standard of good values. 

It’s acomfortable place to trade. 

Andacomfortable store toown. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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| how we always figured on bein 


THE 
LAME DUCK 


Views of an 
Innocent Bystander 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


EAR JIM: Do you remember when 


we were kids and used to get down to | 


the city now and then, Lape we could 
obtain parental permission and the requisite 
dollar and forty cents for a round-trip 
ticket at one and the same time? And do 
you remember we always spent our after- 
noons at the Academy of 
happy occasions, particularly if “Zozo, the 

Magic Queen,” happened to be holding the 
boards at that temple of amusement, and 
in our local 


| metropolis during the week of Zozo’s annual 
| appearance? 


And do you remember how our eyes 
bugged out over the Amazon March, and, 
most of all, how we reveled in the grand 
transformation scene at the end of the last 
act, when drop after drop was raised, each 
disclosing a more ravishing scene of splen- 
dor than the one before—entrancing 
spectacles of glittering palaces, and gor- 
geous gardens, and avenues of golden trees 
hung with diamond fruit, and pink moun- 
tain peaks made rosier with pinker girls 
perched on them—until there came the 
closing burst of magnificence, and we beat 
it for the four-forty train, resolved to fare 
forth from our home village as soon as we 
could get the money ahead, discover the 
identical and wonderful land disclosed to 


| us on the stage and abide there forever? 


Well, Jim, our new and somewhat un- 
practiced President is in similar case to us 
in those days. He has spent many years 
writing about presidents and the presidency, 
and many years talking about the presi- 


| dency and presidents; but until he came to 


Washington early in March and took over 


| the job he had but a faint conception of 
| what there really is to the presidency, and 


his family was in like position, and now 
they are sitting there in the White House 
watching the drops rise one by one, as we 
did in our Zozo days, and noting with 
astounded eyes that each scene seems fairer 
than the one before. 


The Wilsons’ Rubbing-Lamps 


It’s the sheer bigness and power of the 


| place that astonishes a new president, and 





especially a new president like Wilson, who 
was almost entirely unfamiliar with Wash- 
ington ways and the Washington ends to 
his new position. What a _ presidency 
amounts to depends on a president himself. 
He can have almost anything he wants, 
can do anything he likes—I am egistat in 
a personal sense now, not as to legislation 
or politically—and this phase of it has 
astonished the Wilsons beyond Sat 
having lived the rather restricted lives of 
a college president and his family, and a 
governor of New Jersey, before they came 
into this broader field. Every member of 
that family has an Aladdin’s lamp. All any 
member has to do is to rub the lamp, and 
the entire Nation will jump to serve. 
Instead of one horse and a buggy there is 
a flock of automobiles. besten < of small 
social functions there are a dozen of the 
biggest every day if they will but con- 
descend to attend. There are servants, 
attachés, aides, young men in uniform who 


are eager to attend, and absolutely no end |. 


of that sort of thing if they desire to utilize 
their opportunities. They are courted, 
féted, and no man in the country is too big 
not to pay the highest respect to the Pres- 
ident and his office, or to heed what the 
President has to say. It is an overwhelm- 
ing proposition, both for the President and 
for his family, and to the credit of the 
family be it said they are undertaking their 
responsibilities very modestly and very 
unostentatiously, and looking at all the 
magnificence of it in a very common-sense 
a manner. 

Every or so the President finds out 
camathen yp he startles him. For example, 
after he had been in office a week or so he 
thought it a good time to meet the news- 
paper correspondents. He was so busy he 
couldn’t meet them one by one, so he and 
Secretary Tumulty talked it over, and 
Tumulty passed the word that on a certain 
afternoon at two o'clock the President 


usic on these | 
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IN DISTINCTIVE 4-PAIR BOXES 
All colors and weights 


MEN’S, 50c., 75c., $1.00 Pair 
WOMEN’S, 75c., $1., $1.50, $2. Pair 
AT ALL GOOD DEALERS 
“Made in America” by 


PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS 
224 Broadway, Milwaukee 



















i ALF THE JOY IN LIFE COMES BY 
having things when you want them — 


where you want them and as you want them 
These chairs are ‘‘right there’’ ready for use — 
but out of the way when not wanted. Used in 
stores for soda tables — homes for living room 


den or sun parlor and in clubs for card tables 
Made of different woods and finishes. Better or 
der today for early delivery. Shipped on approval. 
Offices in New York 


. B. McLean Mig. Co. 
and Philadelphia. 1036-1058 Herron Ave 
Pittsburgh, Pa 














Now Taught by Mail in 18 Easy Lessons 


Free Trial Enrollment! 


We positively guarantee to teach the world's 
greatest syste = by mail complete 
Send 0; in 18 lessons. Costs nothing to make 


a free trial of our wonderfully 


simple home-study course, Sys 
tem taught by usnc Y adopted by 
more than 2,000 schools, 





as # ulare 
today and 
learn how 
easily you 
can now become a 
shorthand writer. ‘alo, and hun- 


inc — 
at of other ices 
LearnRight at Home ~ i Cities 


public schools in 


hee Seattle, 


in spare time. Personal 
expert instruction. Com- 
— stenographic supe. 


v BIT gy aaa 


omen is 
cost, easy te: Paice & sated e secre- 
tasten and expert rt stenographers —_ 
big money. If you earn less th 
$25 a week, write now for Free Trial En- 
voihment Offer and Free Book telling Ci 
big salaries and <oneatanitdes. Positio: 


everywhere. Address P. O. Box 1054. p 
ity of c . Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago Uni 
Greider’s Fine Catalogue 


and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 1913, large 
many pages of poultry facts, different breeds in 
natural colors. 70 varieties illustrated and described 
Incubators and brooders, low price of stock and 
eggs for hatching. A perfect — to all poultry 
sn. Send 10c for this noted boc 

B. H. GREIDER, Box 83, Bheens, Pa. 
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This Improved ¢ 
Union Suit $122 


Boys’ 50c 
Smythfield Modern underwear 
is tailored-to-fit from knitted 
fabric that is open, cool, com- 
forting — feather weight, but 


doubly strong; absorbent and 
dry to the skin. With the 


Give-and-take 
Elastic Waistband 


giving up-and-down 
freedom — no pull on 
the shoulders; no 
pinch in the comfort- 
able Smythfield closed 
crotch. In every 
way up to the high 
Smythfield standard. 
We sell to retailers 
only; but if there 
is no Smythfield 
dealer near you, 
we will send a 
trial supply, 
prepaid, at reg- 
ular prices— 
men’s $1, boys’ 
50c. Send chest 
measure and 
trunk measure 
(over the shoul- 
derand under 
the crotch). 
Men's suits made 
inall styles. Give 
your dealer's name 
so he may supply 
you in future. 
YOUNG, SMYTH, 
FIELD CO. 


Philadelphia { 
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Fly Ro ds The new 
“BRISTOL’ 
No. 29 is the lightest steel Fly Rod made 
only 5% oz. It sahiteverywhe re. Ink! 
feet length only 0. ¥ ous Sa ak t 
has No. 29 and all « “ BRIS 





Ss 
Allguarantced 


If not, we'll =the you 
the New 


three a ua for 
Catalog 


ey ae MFG. CO. 
96 Horton St. Bristol, Conn. 


| in his office and get acquainted with them 


| coming out of his haze, “ 


THE SATURDAY 


would be glad to receive the correspondents 


in a bunch. It was a good scheme, for no 
— can be much of a president unless 
e is on a square footing with the newspaper 
crowd. They do not ask anything more 
than fair treatment, press for no advantages. 
However, they have their work to do, 
and part of that work is knowing the heads 
of the Government for use in their business. 
They were glad to go up and meet the 
President. Not all of them could get away, 
but a hundred and ten happened round. 
They jammed into Mr. Wilson’s private 
office, and he came in. Well, Jim, it was 
funny to see the look of astonishment that 
came over his face when he had his first 
glance at those hundred and ten corre- 
spondents. And he nearly fell off his chair 
when he was told that a hundred and ten 
was less than half of the entire number. 
You see, he hadn’t known much about 
the newspaper end of the capital, and he 
supposed there were twenty-five or thirty 
correspondents all told. He was flabber- 
gasted, and he looked it. But he backed up 
against his desk, shook hands with them all 
and made a sort of speech. Then he asked 
a few questions and found there are con- 
siderably more than two hundred active 
correspondents in Washington, to say 
nothing of a lot of men who do occasional 
writing, and he decided he'd try again. So 
he had another gathering, told them he had 
no idea how big the corps was, and this time 
got away with it. 
Curiously enough, that veteran at the 
newspaper game from his end of it, William 
Jennings Bryan, didn’t get away very well 
when he began his dealings with the corre- 
spondents as secretary of state. William 
Jennings has been quite well aware of the 
value of reporters in his mode of procedure 
for these many years. And he has been as 
useful to them as they have been useful to 
him, which means quite alot. When he went 
into office he didn’t seem like the same old 
Bryan. He was a bit peevish, very much 
restrained, sometimes abrupt and some- 





times gruff, and everybody wondered what | 


was biting him. Then it was discovered 

that Mr. Bryan deems it his duty to efface 

himself as much as possible in this Adminis- 

tration and not steal any of President 

Wilson’s stuff. He desires to be a cog on the | 
wheel. Merely remarking, in passing, that | 
his desires will be gratified in this respect, 
as has been abundantly shown thus far 
by the conduct of the President who is 
President himself with no powers delegated, 
it may be said that Mr. Bryan wasn’t on 
this tack very long before some of his older 
friends in the correspondent business re- 
monstrated with him, and since that time 
he has been as genial as could be desired, 


albeit he hasn’t given out much news, for | 


The first is that it 
is his policy to let Mr. Wilson do the giving 
out; and the second reason is that he hasn’t 
had anything to say. 


How the System Put One Over 


Reminds me of the time the daughter of 
Professor Simon Newcomb, the famous 
astronomer who died a few years ago, was 
married. The family had great difficulty in 
getting the scientist to attend the wedding, 
and more difficulty in dragging him away 
from his calculations long enough to go to 
the wedding reception. They dragged him 
in, however, and he wandered round in a 


| haze, noticing nobody, until his wife said: 


“Mr. Newcomb, you positively must speak 


| to our guests.” 


said the astronomer, 
I have nothing of 
importance to communicate to them.” 
Mr. Bryan is as happy in his job as a 
boy with a new red wagon. He smiles and 
chortles and gurgles and laughs, and is as 
pleased as Punch. They stuck a silk hat on 
him for inauguration, and he has worn it 
several times since, and is paying notable 
attention to his dress. He is almost effusive 
in his dealings with the diplomats, and so 
far has been so kindly to the clerks in the 


“ Really, my dear,” 


| department that they all are swearing by 


him. However, just to show him that the 
System is there, and working effectively, 
they put one over on the peerless premier 
before he had been in office a week. 

Mr. Bryan sent a rather fulsome tele- 
gram of congratulation to Henry Lane 
Wilson, then ambassador to Mexico, con- 
gratulating Wilson on his part in the dis- 
turbances down there. Now, Mr. Bryan 
didn’t want to send a telegram of congratu- 
lation to Ambassador Wilson, and he didn’t | 
know he had sent it until Wilson gave the | 
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“Don't Cry, Dear, It Doesn't Matter 


And it doesn't a bit —if the 


VALENT 


floor and window sills are 


varnished with 


INE'S 


LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


Valspar is absolutely waterproof. Lit- 
tle household mishaps, like the above, 
never worry those who use Valspar in 
Consider for a moment what the use of 
Valspar may mean in your own home 


The radiator may leak, snow or rain 
may blow in during the night through hot w 


OUR GUARANTI 


an open window, 
in the 
the 
the floor and woodwork are varnished 
with Valspar they will be 
Your home will be sanitary and clean, 
for Valspar may be freely washed with 
ater and suap 


umbrellas may drij 
front hall, hot water may splash 
pantry and bathroom, but if 


unharmed 


We authorize dealers to guarantee that on interior work of all kinds Valepar will 


last twice as long as any other varnish made 
work longer than any other varnish, and that it 


for that 


and 
won't turn white 


purpose on exterior 


If dire: 


tions 


are followed and this doesn't prove true we will cheerfully refund your money 


Prices: Gallon Can $4.50; Half Gallon $2 
Send for free two-ounce sampk 


for use and the name of your 


25; Quart $1.20; Pint 60c. 


With it we will send a testing panel, directions 


nearest dealer 


Valentine & Company, 458 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chicago Boston Toronto TIN 


Established 1832 


Amsterdam 


London Paris 
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W. P. FULLER & CO 


San Francisco 


Agenis for Pacifi 









It works from the inside 


You can see in this 
picture that the new 


Carpenter 


Spring Shade 


. 
7 
Awnin 
looks better, works easier, than 
the old kind; operates from 
inside without raising window 
or screen; almost invisible 


when rolled up. 


Our book of photographs showing thi 
ing tnstalied on Jence, ofhoe, apartment and 
factory bu terest you; it's free 
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ngs © 


If you are especially interested in 


camping or boating 





you'll want atalogues. The camping 
catalogue is free, ‘No. 504 send 2c f 
postage on the marine book, (No. 505 


If your dealer can’t supply 
Carpenter goods write 


Geo-B-Canpenrer & Co, 


403-413 Wells Street 


Makers to the L 


Chicago 


S. Geverament 








Long wear 
and good looks 


are two things you alway 
get no matter what kind of 
Nufashond Shoe Lace you 
buy. 


yy 


Oxford Laces 


are tubular and extra strong it 
the center where the real wear 
and flat at the 
where beauty counts 


Guaranteed 3 months 


25 cents per pair. All pure «lk 
in black, tan, white men's end 
women's. Your dealer has them — if wot 
we'll mail them on receipt of 25 cents 


Nufashond Shoe Lace Co 
Dept. A, Reading, Pa 
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You Don’t Have To Spend a Lot of Money 
To Be Well Dressed 


\AKE a few minutes to examine Clothcraft and compare it with 
other clothes at $10 to $25. Consider fit first. The a4 2 


Consider fit first 


Then look at the 


guarantee inthe inside coat pocket: all-wool cloth thoroughly shrunk; 
first-class trimmings, scientific tailoring, permanent shape and satisfactory 


set vice 
service clothes for 67 years. 


all guaranteed by a house that has been making good ready-for- 


CLOTHCRAFT CLOTHES 


Guaranteed All Wool At #10 to #25 


Clotheraft Blue Serge Special No. 5130 at $15.00 
is a suit that will make you wonder how it can be 
produced for the money; yet it is only one of many 
fabrics and styles in Clothcraft Clothes at $10 to $25. 


Go to the nearest Clothcraft Store—form your 


own judgment on any Clothcraft Suit at 10 to 25 
dollars. Make sure that it is Clothcraft by the 
label in the neck of the coat and the guarantee in 
the inside pocket. We are willing to have you test 
Clotheraft on all points—fit, fabric, style, finish, 


price. If you can't locate a Clothcraft Store, write 
us and we will send you a card of introduction to 
the nearest dealer, also a Clothcraft Style book for 
spring and a sample of 5130 serge. 


THE JOSEPH & FEISS CO. 
Founded 1846—Oldest American 
CGulond 


Makers of Men's Clothes 
620 St. Clair Ave., N. W. 








Makes Any Boat a Motor Boat 


This simple light boat 
» engine makes a motor 
boat of any boat in a 
jiffy —as quickly detached. 
»” Will take you 7 miles per 

hour, 28 miles per gallon of 

gasoline in an 18 foot boat. 


“ PORTO ” 
2 Full H. P.—55 Ibs. 


The original portable mo- 

4 tor —20,000 in use, guaran- 

\ teed a year and sold on a 

} month’s trial, Write for 

WY catalog of this and other 

Waterman Motors. 

WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR CO, 

220 Mt. Elliott Avenue Detroit, Mich. 
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CEPTIO ONAL BARGAINS 
— Boz. Duc Complete, ready 
Wall Tents o. set uP. Poles, Ropes, etc 
. 12x14 ° 2.25 
3 ; tae +4 x16 
byais 4x18 
Write for Our FREE 
Full of facts every camper needs. Tells about 
our new Watershed and Mildew Proof process. 
Save money by buying direct from one of 
the largest, most reliable manufacturers in 
thecountry. Supplyingthe U.S. */ 
War Department. Writetoday. / 
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The Hettrick 
1210 Fernwood Ave. 
Toledo, 0. 
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Cushion Rub c 
ber Heels. Ur- 
der from your 
jobber today. 


CUSHION RUBBER HEELS 
50c Attached—All Dealers 


That Cat’s Paw Plug is what made rubber heels 
It took them out of the 
ass. Your step is safe and confident when 
you wear Cat’s Paw Heels. 

Compare with others. You'll find no holes in 


Cat’s Paw 
Plug 
Prevents 
Slipping 


slippery 


t's Paw Heels totrackin mud. 
And they're more elastic, 
finer rubber, longer-wearing. 

Havea pair puton your 
heels today. Name is 
easy to remember. 


Foster 
Rubber Co. 


105 Federal St., 


BOSTON, 
MASS. 
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message out in Mexico City and it was | 


telegraphed back to Washington. Mr. 
Bryan had no intention of sending this 
telegram, didn’t desire to send it, never | 
thought of sending it, but he sent it just the | 
same. The point is that somebody in the 
State Department did want to send a 
telegram of congratulation to Mr. Wilson, 
and the System did the rest. 

They tucked—nobody knows what 
“they’’—just “they’’—they tucked this 
telegram away in a mass of official papers 
brought to Mr. Bryan for signature. The | 
negro eer yi stood by with blotting pad 
and expertl y removed the papers as the 
secretary of state put his name on the 
bottom of them, pointing in each instance 
with a long and brunette finger to the exact | 
place where Mr. Bryan was to affix his | 
monaker. It is the custom in executive | 
departments of the Government to attach 

tags to papers the signer should read 
before signing. Curiously enough, the red 
tag that was attached to this paper, this 
atom of congratulation, was not present 
at the moment of signing. It had dropped | 
off in some strange and unaccountable 
manner. Mr. Bryan didn’t read and he 
did sign, and the System saw to it that the | 
telegram was hustled away, and nobody 
knows how it happened. 


The Exit of Huntington Wilson 


Meantime when Mr. Bryan got away, 
and President Wilson issued his statement 
declaring the United States out of the 
Chinese loan negotiations, it seems that 
President Wilson did not take the pre- 
caution to inform Mr. Huntington Wilson, 
first assistant secretary of state, of what 
he was going to do or of how he intended to 
do it. Presumably Mr. Wilson thought 
the affair one of his own, as President; but 
Mr. Huntington Wilson did not think so, 
and he rushed to his desk and dictated a 
burning and reproachful letter of resigna- 
tion to the President, stating that no 
matter how great the loss was to the United | 
States and its —. he positively refused 
to submit to this, and herewith, forthwith 
and without regard to the effect on the | 
Government, resigned and quit. 

Then Mr. Wilson—H. Wilson—went 
eagerly out and watched for the Washing- 
ton Monument to begin its tottering; but 
the Monument didn’t totter a tot. Instead, 


| President Wilson accepted H. Wilson’s 


thousand-word resignation in a thirty-five- 

word reply, which shows the relative im- 

nage placed on the incident by the two 
igh contracting parties. 

While all this fuss was going on the 
Democrats in the Senate were having a 
knock-down-and-drag-out fight over com- 
mittee chairmanships and the patronage. 
The aged Senator Tillman, of South Caro- 
lina, stirred them up to the point of frenzy. 
Tillman has been in the Senate so long he 
was ranking Democrat on a lot of impor- 
tant committees, including the most power- 
ful of all, Appropriations, and by reason of 
the shift from Republican to Democratic 
control he was in line for chairmanships. 
He picked Appropriations. That didn’t 
said he was too 
old, toosick, and so forth, for the place. Till- 
man yelled murder. He insisted. They had 
meeting after meeting. Tillman claimed it 
was his right. He put on the tremolo and 
ast service and performances. 

Notwithstanding the fact that a great 
many of the corners have been removed 
from Tillman, by time and the justly 
celebrated brand of Senate abrasive, he has 
much fight left in him, and he worried them 
all. The steering committee had decided, 
five to four, to give him the place, when 
Senator Hoke Smith burst into the meeting | 
room with a copy of an Atlanta paper in his 
hand. In that paper was an interview with 
Tillman and in that interview Tillman 
forcibly said that, in his opinion, Senator 
Hoke Smith had been a party to the deal 
whereby Senator Bacon was deprived of 
the Democratic leadership of the Senate, 
Bacon being Smith’s own colleague from | 
Georgia—or to be plain about it, Tillman 
said Hoke Smith had double-crossed Bacon. | 
Hoke was a member of the steering com- | 
mittee and that settled it, and Tillman was 
sent to Naval Affairs, and Martin made 
chairman of Appropriations. 

And as the days pass on the officeseekers 
are getting in desperate straits. About the | 
only collateral most of them have left is | 
their petitions, and you couldn’t cash in | 


I didn’t file yours, Jim! 


Au revoir. BILL. 


Mother 
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A Fine Compliment to 
Your Good Judgment 


is the possession of a Utica Plier, because 
it saves you time, money and worry, and 
gives you a power that no other article 
on earth can give you. A Utica Plier is 
the highest development of single lever 
power. It has fingers of steel and is as 
handy as a pocket in a shirt 


Any man,woman or child can use a Utica Plier 
with ease,and every man and woman should have 
a Utica Plier No, 700 in the home, store, office 
stable, workshop and factory and rry a Uti 
No, 50, 4-inch pocket pl fer in thelr pocket os 
purse Our Plier Palt istry is int May 
we send you a copy? A post ard wil ll bring & 
to you tree 


TRACE Aan 
The Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co., Utica, N. Y. 


Don't Accept a Substitute. There Are 
ra ood.” 





Smell the real 


violet fragrance 





_ which we have caught 
in this crystal clear soap. 


Jergens 
Violet Glycerine 











The moment you do 
you will want it 


Send 2c stamp for 
sample cake, to- 
day. Address 
the Andrew Jergens Co., 






Cincinnati, Ohio 





Only tight rolties folites umbrella made. Fitted with 
natural wood handles for either ladies or gentlemen 
Great convenience when traveling, and absolutely prac 
tical foreveryday use. If yourmerchant 
cannot supply you, prens direct — 
prepay delivery by Parcel Post. 


“2 $3. 50"2 wt a $5. 00°: Silk 


r-—GOAWAY FOLDING nie ah 









we 


ney tae if you are not entirely 
satisfied 
See UMBRELLA 00 

09 OliverSt. Newark, N. J. 


"PATENTS vorrs MONEY 











MONEY, and WHY—send 10 cents postage to 


R. 8. @ A.B. LACEY, E 10, Washington, D. C. 1869 
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CHEVY CHASE 
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ru FACT that Firestone 
Oh Tires are seen wherever 
i ete cna Car owners 
geht paahes “significant. 

e/a Mileage "unequalled, traction that 
. reduces gasoline expense, resiliency that | 
affords comfort and car protection, and 


road-grip that prevents skid, are the 
compelling reasons for this choice: 


The book, “What's What in Tires,” by H. S. 
| Firestone, gives the buikding details, Write for it. 
The Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 

**America's Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers." 
Akron, Ohio. “All Large Cities. 
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Opportunity in the 
South 


In next week’s issue of /4e Country Gentleman you will find the 
story of acorporation farm of 10,000 acres in Louisiana that is bringing 
order and profit out of neglected plantations, and is demonstrating 
what can be done with money and good management in large units. 





OTHER FEATURES 


IN THIS ISSUE 


FROM RANGE TO MARKET VIA THE CORN BELT by Geo. H. Dacy 


The most of our mutton comes from lambs born on the range, then 
fatted and finished in the corn belt. The journey from range to market 
is broken by a stop-over in either the Mississippi or Missouri Valley to 
allow the lean beasts that have never known rich feed to become tender 
and juicy from corn and clover. A detailed description of the methods of 
one Missouri sheep feeder is presented in this article. It is not a fancy 
iarm, but one that turns mutton into money. 


A BUSINESS WOMAN FARMER by Mary Master Needham 


This is a story of a woman with keen business sense who began farming 
because she had to and then kept it up because she liked to. How she has 
struggled with a large mortgage and succeeded in developing a successful 
farm, and at the same time has reared her family comfortably, is a story 
of inspiration to the hundreds of women who are left on farms with nothing 
but a lot of land and their own courage. 


ARE COUNTRY PEOPLE HEALTHY? by Dr. Roger J. Perkins 


There is a spirited debate going on as to whether farmers make the full 
use of their advantages of pure air, pure water and pure food. Is the 
farmer the picture of health that he is painted, or is he the broken-down, 
overworked toiler that others describe? Doctor Perkins knows healthy 
people when he sees them, and he also knows the farm and farm conditions, 
because he lives there. There is a lot of sound advice in this article 


THE REVIVAL OF HEMP by L. F. Graber 


Years ago there was a lot of hemp to be found on Kentucky and Indiana 
farms, but the crop was abandoned for the more profitable corn and wheat; 
but it is coming back, and its three-fold uses as a good crop for fiber, for 
paper making and to exterminate weeds are fully pointed out by an expert 
of the Wisconsin Experiment Station. 


THE LIFE OF THE FRUIT TREE by Frank A. Waugh 


An orchard is a longtime investment, and it is important to know how 
long the various fruit trees will remain profitable. Professor Waugh has 
spent his life in studying the fruits, and he tells what may be expected of 
the average tree on the average land. This is a mighty important question 
to those who are planting orchards or who are investing in orchard lands. 


MAKING PASTURES THAT LAST by Henry Thorne 


Grass and hay are most important crops, most universal, costing the 
least to produce, and are food for all animals. We are just beginning to 
learn that pasture yields may be developed, or even increased four-fold, by 
proper fertilization and care. This is no new secret, but a lesson taken from 
countries where pastures are the main dependence for stock raising. The 
man who wants to produce animals cheaply had better study the science 
of pasture improvement. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE’S COLLEGE 

The average farmer's wife gets no nearer college than to the Farmers’ 
Institute which is held in her neighborhood; but she can iearn a lot and 
gain an imm*nse inspiration from these meetings alone. The Country 
Gentlewoman, who writes regularly for this journal, has for years been a 
leader in Farmers’ Institute work, and she knows what she is talking about 
when she tells country women how to get the niost out of the institutes. 


THE REGULAR DEPARTMENTS 


In addition to these features the regular departments will contain timely 
advice of interest to poultrymen, gardeners, stockmen and the household. 

In Everyman’s Garden you will find help for the small garden. 

In the Congressional Calendar the record of events at Washington of 
interest to farmers. 

In the Crops and Markets a statement of the progress of the commerce 
in farm products. 

All these, and more, for 5 cents the copy, $1.50 the year. 











I'TH an investment of $300,000 in 

land, $170,000 in buildings and 
equipment, $30,000 in livestock and 
$100,000 for operating capital, a property 
is being developed that can pay over 77% 
ona valuation of $2,000,000. The keen 
business manager of this up-to-date 
plantation, trained in practical farming in the corn 
belt, writes a virile and constructive criticism of 
present methodson Southern plantations. He says: 


Twenty per cent of the planters’ capital is invested in 
the mercantile business. 

The planter has most of his capital in farming, but 
he isn’t a farmer. He ts just a little country merchant. 

If the planters devoted 80% of their ability to farming 
and 20% to trading their situation would be different; 
but they reverse this. They farm at a loss. 

The only practical way to let the planter out of his 
loss and let new blood in at a profit must be along the 
lines of incorporation, purchase, developing, organization 
and operation. 10,000 acres is the maximum that can 
be handled as a unit. 

It is entirely legal to raise every dollar of capital from 
the sale of first mortgage bonds. 

$600,000 well handled will support a $2,000,000 
asset sheet. 


“Opportunity in the South” 
By Don P. Shockney 


is the first of several articles showing how Northern capital 
can earn good dividends in the South when farming is 
administered in a business way like any other business. 


It will appear in the April 26th issue of 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


5 cents a copy at your newsdealer’s. $1.50 the year. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Drink One or Two 
or |! hree With Me! 


The more you take 
the better you will 
like it, and the bet- 
ter it will be for you. 


For Armour’s 
Grape Juice is whole grape juice—the 
hnesc health drink known. 

The undiluted essence of big, blooming, 
purple Concords, its deliciousness 1s 
pure grape deliciousness—grapes that 
are rich, sweet and splendidly colored by 
a long season’s showers and sunshine in 
America’s banner grape-growing sections. 





Drawn by “ Penny” Ross 


‘ ‘ 
Copyright 1913, Armour and Company aT 
vw 






To be had at fountains, buffets and clubs, 
and in cases at your grocer’s or druggist’s. 
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The gay little grape-juice girl will be there, 
wherever you see her you will find 





lt If by any chance your dealer cannot ° ° 

\ supply, we will forward you, express Armours Grape Juice 
prepaid, a dozen trial pints for $3.00, The Family Drink 

(4 oradozen quarts for $5.50. Address ne ee 


Se & 


Armour and Company, Dept. 286, Chicago Bottled Where the Best Grapes Grow 


i} Ask for grape juice beverage and dessert recipe book. Free on request —jast drop a postal 





FAIRY Ss OAP 


Pure—White—the oval Cake 


@ You cannot judge the quality * Feiv: ‘Seen 
by its price—5 cents. We put into it the best 
oils and fats obtainable, and the only thing we 
could add—if we were to sell. it at 25 cents—would 
be high-priced perfumes, which would lend noth- 
ing to the quality or efficiency. 

@ Fairy is the only white, floating soap that is 
made in the oval shape, and this 

alone makes it far more desir- 

able and convenient in use 

—even though f SS 

the quality & 

were no better. ' : 

«For the toilet 

and bath, there 


is no soap so 
good as Fairy. 


THE 
N. K. FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


'”/, “Have You a little ‘Fairy’ in Your Home?” 
‘ : ag ee 
(Scrape se = = es Ww ———————— ee ie MO FEY 





